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EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
King-street, Leicester. 


HE MISSES MIALL, whose School has 


been established for upwards of Ten Years, will have 
VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS, after the Christmas Vacation. 
The advantages enjoyed by their Pupils are of a superior order, 
affording them a liberal and solid education; the strictest atten- 
tion being paid to the formation of their character, and to their 
moral and religious training. The course of instruction pursued 
in this Establishment is based upon the principle of natural and 
careful cultivation, rather than of constrained exertion—of deve- 
loping the characteristic capabilities of the children under their 
cure, rendering their studies a pleasure rather than a task. 
TERMS, THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
The best masters are engaged for French, German, Drawing, 
Music, Singing, and Deportment. 
References :—Rev. G. Legge, LL. D., Rev. J. P. Mursell, and 
Rev. J. Smedmore, Leicester; Rev. J. Sutcliffe, Manchester; Mr. 
Sunderland, Ashton-under-Lyne ; and their Brothers, Rev. J. G. 


Miall, Bradford, Rev. G. R. Miall, Ullesthorpe, and E. Miall, M.P., 
Editor of the Nonconformist, Sydenham Park. 


14, KING EDWARD’S ROAD, SOUTH HACKNEY. 
IHE MISSES SAUNDERS (late of Park 


House, Mile-end) beg to inform their friends that their 
Pupils will Re-assemble on Wednesday, Jan. 18th, Prospectuses, 
with references of the highest respectability, may be obtained on 
application as above. 


6, MORNINGTON-CRESCENT, REGENT’S PARK. 
IME MISSES SMITH. inform their 


friends that their SCHOOL for the Board and Education of 
a limited number of Young Ladies will RE-OPEN on Friday, 
January 27th, 1854. 


Reference may be made to the following Ministers and Gentle- 
men :—Revs. J. Leifchild, D. D, J. C. Harrison, Camden-town, 
W. S. Edwards, City-road Chapel, Alfred Hone, Castle Donington, 
J. Buckpit, Great Torrington, Thomas James, Yelvertoft, North- 
amptonshire, Edwin Harrison, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duchess of St. Albans, J. G. Slight, M. A., Salford, H. Linthwaite, 
M.A., West Walton, T. Ramsbotham, M. . Old Vicarage, Wake- 
field; H. Smith, Esg., Gunton Park, Norwich; Vincent Smith, 
Esq., 5, Stone- buildings, Lincoln’s-inn ; G. Lancashire, Esq., 
Cav endish House ; and to other parents of pupils. 


HANBURY-TERRACE, TEWKESBURY. 


RS. HEWETT, widow of the late Rev. 


Jesse Hewett, will have THREE VACANCIES in her 
Select Establishment for Young Ladies, after the ensuing recess, 
The situation is healthy and delightful, and as far as possible, the 
pleasures of home are combined with the improvement sought at 
school. 
The Pupils re- assemble January 19th, 1804. 


Referees: —H. Brown, Esq., M.P., Tewkesbury ; 
Welsford and T. Wilkinson, Tewkesbnry ; F. 
wood; J. Hyatt, Gloucester; Morton Browne, LL. D., Chelten- 
ham; W. II. Murch, D.D., London; C. Stovel, London; W. 
Brock, London; F. Trestrail, Secretary Baptist Mission; J. 
Angus, D.D., M.R.A.S., Stepney College; W B. Gurney, * 0 
Denmark- hill ; Lindsey Winterbotham, Esq., Stroud. 


the Revs H. 
F. Newman, Short- 


OME EDUCATION for YOUNG 


_ LADIES, Six Guineas per Quarter. In this establish- 
ment, four miles from town, instruction includes English, French, 
music, drawing, painting, dancing, writing, arithmetic, plain and 
fancy needlework ; books, drawing materials, and laundress in- 
cluded. Food unlimited, and best quality. The premises are 
spacious and airy, possessing every requisite for health, comfort, 
and recreation. Prospectuses at Mr. BARLING’S, 17, Newing- 
ton-causeWay. 


OARDING SCHOOL, COLCHESTER 
Conducted by Mr. ANDREW. 
Terms, Twenty-five Pounds per Annum. 
Satisfactory Reterences given and requested. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT for the English Department. Ie 
must be competent to teach Drawing. 
West-street, Colchester, 21st December. 


PORTLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


Conducted by Mr. R. F. WEY 1 0 M. A. (London), M. R. A. S., 
e., 


[HE higher Mathematical Classes receive 


the benefit of the superintendence and lectures of the 


REV. PROFESSOR NEWTH, M. A., 
Fellow of University College, London, author of “ Elements of 
Statics,” Ke. 
The course of studies pursued is suitable, as preparatory either 
for a college course, or for professional or commercial life. 
The house is very healthily situated in the highest part of the 


town, and close to the northern outskirts, but at a convenient 


distance for sea- bathing — 
g gate 5 a» wm 


COLLEGE HOUSE ACADEMY, SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 
ESTABLISHED ForTY-stx YEARS. 
Conducted by Mr. M. THOMSON. 
T* COURSE comprises the Classics, 
French, and the usual branches of an English Education. 
Terms (washing included), 25 to 30 Guineas per annum. 


Referees :—The Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd, Rev. J. H. Hinton, 


M. A, Rev. J. Sherman, Rev. H. Allon, and Rev. Dr. Harris, New 
College, St. John’s-w ood. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application, 
The term commences on Wednesday, January 18, 1854. 
AN AssiSTANT WANTED. 


WEDN ESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1854. 


{Prox 6d. 


TH E REV. ] EDWARD WHITE receives 


into his family a very limited number of Young Gentlemen, 
either for reading after school education, or for superintendence 
while studying at King’s College and London University 8 
There will be Vacancies for Two Pupils after. 
highest references given. 


1, Torriano-terrace, Kentish-town, London.“ 


__ seme. — 
THE REV. R. H. MARTEN, B. A., 


Abingdon, Berks, receives into his family Six Pupils. and 
will have vacancies for two after the Christmas recess. Terms 
and other particulars on application. 


VILLAGE PASTOR, who is Educating | 


his Sons, has VACANCIES in his Establishment for TWO 
PUPILS, who would, in all respects, be treated as the members 


of his family. — Address, M., Post-offlce, Barkway, Herts, vid 
Royston. / 


CIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION, 25 to 30 Guineas. 
limited, Meals with the Principal. Separate Beds. Visiting 


Masters. Prospectuses of Alpha, 7, New Dorset-place, Clapham- 
road, near London. 


GUILDFORD HOME, BIRMINGHAM, 


\ R. F. EWEN’S BOARDING SCHOOL 


for a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN will RE- 
OPEN on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27th. 


Terms and References on application. 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 


Coventry, for Gentlemen, is conducted on rational and 
Christian principles. Fora full prospectus, apply to Mr, WILES. 
1 WEST OF EN GLAND DISSEN- 

TERS’ PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, TAUNTON, will Re- 
2 after the Christmas vacation, on Tuesday, 24th of January 

851. 


President T. Taompson, Esq., Poundsford Park, Taunton. 
Vice-Presidents—R. Asu, Esq., W. D. M ILLS, Esq., and H. O. 
WILLs, Esq., Bristol. 

Treasurer—S. Pollard, Esq., Taunton. 
Honorary Seeretaries—The Rev. II. Appiscotr, and the Rev. 
H. Quick, Taunton. 


All applications for Terms, and the admission of Pupils, to be 


made to the Rev. J. S. Underw ood, Corresponding n 
Taunton. 


. 


* 
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BIRMINGHAM SCHOLASTIC INSTIT 


THE SONS OF MINISTERS, HOR. . 


HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION of me 


Pupils was this year conducted by J. B. MELSON, Esq., 
M D., &c., Trinity College, Cambridge; the Rev. 1 
V INGE; GEORGE WALLIS, Esy., Head Master of the School 
of Design; and the Rev. FRANCIS WATTS, M. A., 

Professor at Spring-hill College; a copy of whose Testimonials 
will be forwarded to any Person requesting it. 

The object of this Society is to assist Ministers of limited in- 
come in the Education of their Sons. 

The Sixth Rule provides— 

That the Parents or Friends of every Boy admitted into 
the School shall contribute to the funds of the Institution a 
minimum charge of Ten Guineas per annum, payable half-yearly 
in advance.” 

The School is founded on the most liberal basis, and it contains 
at the present time Pupils from seven different Denominations. 

The next Session will commence on January 30, 1854. 

Applications for admission should be made to the Rev. T. H. 
Morgan, Shireland, Smethwick, Birmingham. 

N.B.—A FEW VACANCIES for Private Pupils. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON, 
LAW STUDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Tes CLASSES RE-OPENED _.on 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1854. 
Religious Instruction Rev. John Harris, D.D., Principal. 
Classics— William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Moral Philosophy—Rev. John H. 
Godwin. 


Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—R. J. Nelson, Esq., 
M. A., Lecturer pro tem. 


ine Natural History Sciences Edwin Lankester, Esq., MP., 
LL. D., F. R. S., F. L. S. 

liebraw and German— Rev. M. Nenner. 

French— Rev. G. G. Daugars. 

The courses of instruction, and the fees, are for the most part 
so adjusted, that a student can enter without disadvantage after 
the Christmas Recess. In some of the classes, especially in those 
of Dr. Lankester, the Lectures after Christmas are expressly | 
adapted to the case of Students preparing for the Matriculation 
and B. A. Examinations respectively, in the University of 
London. 

Further information may be obtained on application at the 
College, St. John’s Wood. 

JOHN HARRIS, D.D., Principal. 
WILLIAM FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 


GCHOLASTIC.—The Principal of a 

Commercial, Mathematical, and Classical School, which has 

been under his sole Pa Fale for 32 years, is desirous of ob- 
U 


taining an ASSISTANT and PARTNER, the latter position to be 
determined by trial and a val in the former. A pious youag 
Man trained in the Borough-road School, or some establishment 
similarly conducted, would be preferred. One who would highly 
value a position which affords opportunities favourable for im- | 
provement in Classical and Mathematical learning, with a pro- 
bability of becoming in a short time a Partner with the Principal 
(now 62 years of age), would find this a desirable situation. 
Apply, G.., 
London, 
Referees :— Messrs. Relfe Brothers, Booksellers, &c., 150, Alder#- 
gate-street ; and Mr. Sanders, Burougheroad, Southwark, 


the Principal, 


827 


No Extras, Number 


* 
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7, Falcon-street, Falcon- square, b 
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| Solicitors, | 


R 


rook, home, London, 
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UTV OYE’S PRESENTS for the. SEA- 
SON, comprisin 
Faticy Goods, Dreming end Wi . 
Clocks, Watches, Bronzes, C 
and French Stationery at vet 
thousands of articles ijouterie and verta.— 
Co., 154, Regont - street, corner af Beak- street. 


FTT S EIGHT. DAY “ROUND | 


8 DIALS, 148. 6d. each, warranted ; also an immense 
variety of ch Clocks, under es, from £2 2s. each, of the 
newest and most elegant designs. FUIVOTE and Go., 164, 
n corner of Beak-street, and 34, Rue de Rivoli, 


TVOYE a — 5 


UTVOYE’S £3 3s. LADIES’ ROSE- 
. WOOD DRESSING-CASES, with Jewel Drawers and Solid 
liver Top Bottles,—An immense variety of Writing and Dress- 


ing-Cases, War Goat Boxes, Soufflettes, Work-boxes, filled Reti- 
quiet, and e description of Fancy Cabinet and Leather Goods, 


SE coat 
s. GOLD WATCHES, 


re 
ed, horisontal escapement, warranted.— 
Sire Watches Os. Solid Gold Chains, of their own manu- 
acture, sold at per qunce, and the fashion only charged. Every . 
deseripton of Jewellery 


ption taken in exchange, or purchased for 
cash.—154, Regent - street, corner of Beak-street. 


UTVOYE’S ROYAL — 
N 


CIRCULAR GAME. e to Racing, Hun and 
* gues, allowed tobe te most interesting 4 ~-Agar 


= 
, 8 1 39 
25 Boards, Ken is. ü 27 78. 
22 —— Hogentateat, eo of 


ARCLAY and CO. 8 STOUT, 3s. 6d. 
DOZEN QUARTS, by taking Six Dozen; a less quantity, 

4s. per Dozen. 
BASS gd Co.’s PALE ALE, 6. per Dozen Quarts, 38. 6d. per 


PALE ort or GOLD SHERRY, es 28s., 303., 868., 428. 
OLD BOTTLED PORT, 368., 42s,, 488. 
DRAUGHT PORT, 26s., 28s., 30s. 

CHAMPAGNE, 40s. and upwards. 


CASH ONLY. 
W. WHITTAKER, 24. CRUTCHED-FRIARS, CITY. 


COTTISH and IRISH LINEN 
WAREHOUSE, 961, Oxford-street, near North Audley- 
street. DAVID BIRRELL, Manufacturer of Table Linen. Every 
— of Household Linens, Blankets, &c., at moderate 
pr | 


Coeur, FIBRE MATTING and 


MATS of the best quality. The Jury of Class 28, Great 
Exhibition, awarded the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, CORONA 
Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


[RONMONGERY for Building Tools sind 


Agricultural Implements of ore description and of first- 


rate quality, sold by 8. and J. 8. BLIGH, facing Whitechapel 
Church. 


duced prices. Price list of teols sent on application. — 


WiNter CLOTHING, FLANNELS, 


| COCKERELL, # 00%, beer COALS. 2 


4 


ool Chests, £1 to £5. All Emigrants supplied at re- 


poses and. Benefit Societies — - 
Messrs. ATKINSON Stock 4 Co. beg to call particular attention to 


their very extensive § of Goods in the above departments. 
which they are selling at such prices as vit give the fullest effect 
ponte to the — 2 of the benevolent at this season of the 
ear 

ATKINSON and Co., Upholsterers and tm whe 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, and 75, Westminster-bridge-road, Lam 
Freehold Farm, Upwell jn the Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, on 

the borders of Norfolk. To be sold by Auction by 


R. ABBOTT, at Three o’clock in the 


Afternoon, on WEDNESDAY, January 11th, 1854, at the 


ive Bells Inn, U a about seventy-four acres of very produc- 
tive Pasture and able Land, with a Farmhouse and Homestall, 
situate at Low —— in the Parish of Upwell, and in the oceu- 
on of Mr. Simon Main, as a yearly tenant from Michaelmas, 
unded on the north by land belonging to Peter Hudlestane, 
Esq., on the east by land belongi ging to Charles Hugh Wool, Esq., 
on the 4. Pophams Eau, on the west by lands belong- 
9 4 the 4.42 of Outwell. 
—The tenant will show the Farm to any person who ap- 


Further particulars may be had of Meters. Parker and Co., 
J, Bedford-row, London; and of Mr. 3 26, Bed- 
ford-row, and Eynesbury, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. 
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SARL'S “ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE. | 
18 THE BEST SUBSTITUTE’FOR SOLID SILVER. 
MANUFACTORY, 18, POULTRY (near the Mansion House), LONDON. 
HIS waive 9 sréduction continues to give the same Ir 
1 


yy SARL and SONS, ten years 0 


drain 


—. and price of a fine Pa bi 15 
partsof the kingdom. Any article may be had separately as a sample. | 
‘SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SARL and SONS, 18; POULTRY; | 
(Near the MANSION HOUSE), LONDON. ) 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 


movements of the most highl 
prices will convey an outline 


1 lever 


* & 


ine of the Stocl —— 


six holes, size 
Dicka. with the fiat, fashionabi e 
movements, jewelled in ten fos dey et ey 
A written warranty for accurate performance 
| trial allowed: A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck-chains ; charged 
wee to the weight of sovereigns. 
phlet containing a list of the prices of the various, articles in gold and silver, may be had 
—Address, 


SARL and SONS, 
(gear the MANSION HOUSE) LONDON. 


1853. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 


POUL (near the Mansion House 
STOCK of GOLD and Na Mh 


18, 
invite attention to their new and very extensive 
The patterns are of the latest style, and the 
on. tie Mee Sn Sh rea following 

economy with quality :-— 

M Cases 

Dials. 


WATCHES, 


Watches ot tho Hortzontal make, jeweled a four holes, wan. 
e. 
13 size eeenees SOC Drees Ede esedocedscinssovess 


9õ6⁵*²²vw 


11 jewelled in four 
th the moet highly-Anished , : 
is ome with every “ake and a twelvemonth’s 


18, r. 


| 


NEW UM FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
e STAMFORD-HILL. 
bh Tut PaTAonAdH of Hes Mart T out. 


will be held on the MONDAY, J 16, 1854, 
N TAVERN, e when | | 
TWELVE CHILDREN will be 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR 


will take the Chair at Twelve o'clock precisely, and the Poll will 
close at Three. 


Every information may be obtained at the Office on any day 
feom ‘Ten till Four. n tions most thankfully received 
DAVID W. WIRE, 1882. 
THOMAS W. AVELING, é 
N. B. All communications, subscri „and Pést-office Orders 
to be addressed to 10 itr JON „ Sub-secretary, at the 
Office, 32, Poultry. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
HE distinctive r of this 22 


IIe. N 
N, State, being 
— te, People, shoul nt it 


leave it rel 
TH COMMITTE “obtained ELIGIBLE APPOINT- 
completed their course 
‘oF 7755 


their Normal School 
NG MEN w 8 fow VACANCIES themselves for SCHOOL- 
„ and the Course 
comprises, in addition to the of a 
Education, 


Latin, N 
Drawing, an d School aoe 
1 + Walworth-place, Walworth. 


TATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION. | 

Founded in 1846.)—This institution has been established 

with great success, as a medium for the introduction | 

es unknown to each other, who are desirous of forming 

Alliances, but who, ftom somie ease or other, fen 

. suitable in 

secrecy is maintained in 

Application Forms, Rules, and every 

to any name, initials, or address, on receipt | 

stamps. 
By order of the Directors, 
LAWRENCE CUTHBERT. 


12, John-street, Adelphi, London. 


—— 


many 
of. 
M 


* 


A 


* 


lo immediately. 


ITUATION WAN TED, as 3 
Or Mo a Lay, ge in soy Light Business, —Miss LINN, K. 


WEP, a SITUATION for a Young 

Person. E Years of. Age; well suitedifor a shop, 
would make herself generally 5 Her services to N 
| sidered an equivalent for board and lodging. — A 
STURGEON, 23, Esher-street, Upper Kennington-lane, 


O GROCERS.—A Young Man, Deng 

h to to d country trade, is desirous of mee 
pos Be „ 1 letter to BETA, 17, King- 
street, Finsbury-square, London. 


12 GROCERS. WANTED, by a respect- 
able 


wae Man, of un onable character, Member of a 
„a situation as Shopman. —Address, J. B., care oę 
aware — Davy, by, best, Folkestone. 


13 DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
Dlish 


ndon. 


D, a YOUNG MAN, as Salesman, by an old- 
oolién Draper in London, where the hours are 
short, and the comfort of the hands is consulted.—Apply, by 
letter, to T. Z., Early Closing Association, en stating 


age, salary, references, Kc. 

| WANTED. ia the Country, a pious Young 
Woman, as Nursemaid.—Apply, stating age, qualifica- 

tions, and wages reamared, to X. * „ at Mrs. Dean’s, Foreleaze- 

lane, Maidenhead, Berks 


ANTED, in “the Woollen Drapery 

Business, a TOWN TRAVELLER. One accustomed 

would be preferred.— Address, stating * 
Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, in a General 
and Furnishing Ironmonger’s, Business, an active Young 


Man, as Junior . He must write a good hand.— Apply, 

by letter or pérsonally, to G. C. LEWIS, Ironmonger, Knights- 
ridge, London. 

WW HOLESALE TEA TRADE—CLERK 
WANTED, competent to keep the books and take the 

management of 4 Counting-house in the City. A young man 

who has had some experience 2 nloyed e ae | 

erto emplo 

— J. D., 17; — Tslington 

BRITISH SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
, of f age, 
_ WANTED, bya a Young man 28 years of age a 
ven.— 


1 . to G. WEBB, British School, 
ent. 


to that 
L. M. 


15 


\ RNOLD’S ST ED GOLD CHAINS 
and FIRST CLA 


yr 

from the Manufactory. 
Ladies’ Chains .. 3 Guindas.} Watches .. 6 Quineas, 
Gentlemen's Chains 14 Guigrea. . Watches. 3 Guineas. 
feo years, according gi valug dot wartete br one or 


three years according 
The he great success Be pen o dene all Gola Chains sold 
— Manufactory in operation many months), and the 
uent increase of business, has led to the 
the lesale trade in favour of the public, 
retail connexion of the house, all customers 


at the man 
Hall, EIGHT DAT DIALS, THREE 


Office, Shop, 
GUINEAS. 
— to strike, Half a Guinea extra. Only best work. 
s sent into the country, and all orders delivered free. 


THE BUDGET or 1858. 


N strict enfernt? with the REDUCTION 
of the TEA DTTY bas constructed his Scale of 
Prices, and invités public aitention to ths following — 
Sj PEKOE LAPSANG SUCHORG, such .as E. I. Company 
to bring over, 8s. 84. per Ib 


Fligh-scen ted and Rich-favoured Flowery ASSAM, reduced | 


‘from 4s. 4d. to 4s. per Ib 


CHOICE , MIXTURE of the Best Bleck and Green Teas, 
75 excellences of thé richest and rarest produce 
— of Chinn and — , 48. per Ib, 
DEE te 8a. YOUNG HYSON, HYSON, and PEARL GUNPOW- 
5s. 8d., 5s., 4s. 4d., 4s., 88, 8d. and 3s. 4d. per Id. 
yo yeh of tthe primes quali nS me dali 
qualities at proportional n — 
Oholee ! 8 COFFEE, — and — 


As. 4d. per lb 
excelient PLANTA 

renne. 

. GREAT Pe pee 9 — ESTABLISHMENT. corner 
fh — ORTH-STREET, City de. third turning from the Great 

Wholesale Depot for 
Hinp’s CELEBRATED ONE SHILLING Panisian Savon. 
4% P. O. Orders to be made ¢ to ANDBEW Hin, at the 
, Office, 


— 


YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS TET ? 
soy Oot Crashers 22 lie Tin ie £4! 6d.; Chaff 
£1 7s. 6d., ditto £2 198. 6d.; Mangles 10s. 6d. ; 

r Mills £4 10s,6d; MARY WEDLAKE and Co., Ils, Fen- 


at the Wholesale Price | 


. 


of great strength 


1 78. 6d., 200 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, | § 


from the ANNUALS ; suitable for Scrap-books. 
JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN 
MINUTES AFTER USE, 


And instant Relief and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, * and alt Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, are 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
. Cunx or Seven Years’ Covucn. — 
From the Rev. George Dawson, Primitive Methodist Minister. 


„ Bridge-street, Peele, Isle of Man, Jan. 29, 1852. 

* Gentlemen ,—My wife, having been afflicted with a severe 
cough for seven years last past, during the last Spring was brought 
80 low that her life was despaired of, when a friend recommended 
her to try Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. She did so, and the 
benefit * derived from them was truly amazing. She was, after 
taking a few boxes, again able to rears to her domestic duties. 

“7; ethik it — 2 be a ie blessing to the afflicted in our 
igland were they advertised as they appear not to be known. 
You are at liberty to make what use you think proper of my testi- 
mony. Tam qoure 
Sane GEORGE DAWSON, 
Primitive Methodist Minister 


| Sugpxisinc Core or As rA OF TEN YEARS’ STANDING. 
‘‘Sir,—I have for the last ten years been afflicted with wi | 
asthma, during which time I have tried every known 
and have had the best medical advice possible for me to get. 
fact, I have spent from £40 to £50 on medical advice alone, and 
all to no avail ; a> meee aS of ever having the disease 
removed, until I was recommended to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers. 
1 purchased two small boxes and one large one, three months 
n — I am now perfectly cured, and beg to return many 


U 
(Signed) HENRY BISH TON. 
4 To Mr. John Williams, Chemist, Tipton.” 
2 ars of hundreds of gre may be had from eve 
nee the - To singers and public 3 
12525 invaluable, = a in a few hours, they remove all hoarse- 
ness, Ne increase 1 power and flexibility of the 
volce. e ASTE. Price 2s. 
and 118. Per box. i teen 


| DR. LOCOCK’S ben WAFE 
A mild and gentle 


AFERS, 


E. 
r ey have a 
directions for use with every Box J Ph ' rn 


Sold at the WHOLESALE iit 26, Bride-la 
) and by all resp tab] C) ist ne, Fleet-street, 


A ont Medicine, having u most agreeable 
taste, and of great regulating the secretions, ‘ 
{ie a Grea fay er eran to en 


ALS, 42s, Best. — R. S. DIXON and 


SON — Colliers which lower their masts and deliver 


alongside their „they SUPPLY the BEST COALS direct 
from the Ship. —Providence Wharf, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 


SLINGTON.—FURNISHED APART- 


MENTS, consisting of a good Bedroom and Drawing-room 
onthe First Floor, where there are no other lodgers, in an 
eligible situation near 1 suitable for one or two Single 
Gentlemen, who may be boarded if needed. Apply for Aren to 
Mr. HARDING, Cheesemonger, 132, Upper-street, 


1 GENTLEMEN engaged in the City, 

seeking retired and comfortable Apartments, with Pa 
Board if required, may obtain the same at a moderate 
applying to W. C. „No. 8, Princes- road, Bermondsey. 


» by 


TO GENTLEMEN ENGAGED DURING THE DAY. 


RESPECTABLE - Dissenting Family, 


residing in a healthy part of London, will be to 
Accommodate a Gentleman with a Comfortable SLE G 
APARTMENT, either with or without partial Board. Referenéss 
0 — required.— Address, G. P., 32, Stanhope-street, Hamp- 
— -r 


INTER OVER-COATS and CAPES. 


One of the largest Stocks in Fr of superior ese 
at Reduced Charges, also of ditto for YOUTHS, all thor 


09,60 Rin at W. BERDOE’S, 96, NEW BOND- STREET, 
69, CORNHILL (nowhere else). 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION por A 


possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, three inches 
and a half, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s 
Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. With the same 
Teléscope, weighing only three ounces, can be seen a person’s 
countenance three miles and a half distant, and an object from 
sixteen to twenty miles; they to ae every other kind for the 
Waistcoat-pocket, * are of larger, and all sizes, with increasing 


1 


DEAFNESS.—NEW DISCOVERY. —The ORGANIC VIBRA- 
TOR, an extraordinary, powerful, * sap pi oem instru- 


possibly could be desired. 


8. and B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 30, ALBE- 
MARLE-STREET, PICCADILLY—observe, opposite “tha York 


7 


SIR WILLIAM BURNETT'S PATENTS. 


| te the year 1838 Patents were granted to 
Sir William Burnett, M.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the 
2 Deserve r 1 the Royal Na „tor 3 use of Chloride of 
ne, as applie e preservation Cordage 
Cotton, Wool lien, and other articles, from Res Rot. Sew, Moth, e,; ; 

and in 1852, her was pleased to grant an extension 
seven years. Parties using Chloride of Zinc for any such purposes 
must purchase the same from the Pi oprietors of, the Patents, at 
their Office, No. 18, Cannon-street, London-bridge ; and any per- 
son using it without license will be proceeded against for — 
1851 was awarded by the Royal Com- 


ment of their Patents. 
N.B.—The Prize Medal emt | 
urnett’s Patent. 


missioners for Sir W 


: SIR WILLIAM BUBAEITS DISINFECTING — 


125 great and invariable success of Sir 
| &c., from Rot, and in 


’ Stables, — 
It is now only necessary to caution the public against an imita- 
tion which, for the last month or two, has been advertised as an 
* IMPROVED CHLORIDE oF ZINC,” and even —— by selec- 
tions rom Sir William Burnett’s own Testimonia 
Sir William Burnett’s Disinfecting Fluid is sold 2 all Chemists 
and Druggists, and at No. 18, Cannon- street, London- bridge. 


ae 


HE HAIR. — CHURCHER’S TOILET 
CREAM imparts richness, softness, and fragrance to thé 
hair, and is, beyond comparison, radi en yg oa to p 
toilet ever 72 5 1 is sold in —— — —— 

00 p 22, 8 1 and * cor, 4 58, 


Crown-street, Finsbury-square, London. 


N. B. R. HOVENDEN is the sole Wholesale Agent for Bache- 
lor’s Columbian Hair-dye. ies ne 


; * 
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ADDRESS TO OUR READERS. 


SwirrLy, more swiftly than ever, as it seems 
10 us, ſhe years roll round. Since last we stood 
before our readers, and made them our annual 

obpisance, it appears to us as if the weeks which 
have flown :past are few; and yet we have com- 
pleted another year, and closed another volume of 
the Nonconformist. For the fourteenth time, 
kind friends, we step before the curtain, to thank 
vou for past support, to solicit renewed confi- 
‘dence, and to wish you all “a happy New-Vear.“ 
Thanks! Our heart runs over with them, and 
‘yet when we look around for appropriate lan- 
‘guage in which to present them, we find our. 
:selves at a loss. Look not to the uncouth 
wand broken pitcher, but to its contents. They 
sare pure, fresh, and sparkling, welling up 
spontaneously from the depths of our na- 
ture, however common may be the vessel in 
which we pre fer them. Accept, then, our grati- 
tude, rather ag You can imagine we feel it, than 
as you see we ex, Wess it. Weare not naturally 
demonstrative—but if ever journalist felt bound 
tto ‘his readers by end. wing ties, we do, and we 
have reason to do. 

In good sooth, you, gentle readers, are our 
pride, our boast. Ton faithfully’ flash back upon 
us our own views, feelings, and principles. We 
regard you as the better part of our being, and 
we live a larger life in you than in ourselves. 
We should be dumb could we not hear the echo 
of our words in your bosoms. We should write 
but mechanically, and without pleasure, could 
we not see the magriified in iage of our thoughts 
in your souls. Vo ar attention gives us inspira- 
tien. Your love of truth: emboldens our 
fidelity. And t have the opportunity of address- 
ing week by week such a circle of readers, or 
rather, acircle of such readers, we feel to be one 
of the highest. privileges to which we aspire. 

We begin a new volume of this journal under 
the old familiar name. You would have it 60, 
and we have not been loth to submit. But whilst 
your feelings have been consulted and respected, 
and our own hayze been gratified, we venture to 
remind you that a probability of increased useful - 
ness was the only motive for any proposed change, 
und that what we have foregone in this respect, 
may be partly m ade up to us by your activity 
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be as it was, and with you, therefore, rests the 
measure of its influence. The editor’s reaponsi- 
bility has thus become intertwined with the re- 
sponsibility of his readers, and they and he will, 
no doubt, be equally careful to promote its 
success. 

The present aspect of public affairs renders 
still more imperative our mutual obligations. 
Amid the din of conflicting nations, when passion 
is rampant, and the temper of the people is 
chafed, it becomes more than ever necessary to 
abide by first principles, to enunciate them with 
calmness, and by the sober utterance of truth to 
sooth the irritability which it is impossible 
wholly to prevent. If the year 1854 should see 
Europe involved in war—which God in His 
mercy avert !—it will be our duty, as it will be 
made our constant effort, to cherish pacific senti- 
ments, and to quench as far as possible the 
kindlings of a malignant temper. 
consulting the “still small voice of conscience 
will not be broken off because the country re- 
sounds with the shouts of warfare, and the clang 
of arms, nor shall we forget what is due to 
humanity, whatever may be the claims addressed 
to our patriotism. 

The contemplated measure of Parliamentary 
Reform will also require from us courage in the 
re-assertion of oft-repeated doctrines, combined 


of whatever good may be found to be practicable. 
We shall steadfastly hold by our old standard in 
this matter, but we will not refuse any conces- 
sions which patience and perseverance may here- 
after turn to account for wider triumphs. 

In all other respects the Nonconformist will 
continue to pursue the course in which it has 
found so many, and such valued friends. What- 
ever can be done to add interest and worth to 
the paper, we shall be eager to do, within the 
compass of our means. Our Weekly Parlia- 
mentary Notes” will be resumed with the 
session, and further to increase the value of our 
journal, we propose throughout the current year, 


reviews of first-class books. 


we enter upon another year together—may 
Divine wisdom guide us, Divine power uphold 
us, and Divine goodness bless us, till its close ! 
Adieu ! 5 


’ 


Etclesiastital Ilir. 


WORSHIP. 


for 1851. 


and zeal The Non ‘conformist henceforth is mare 
your paper than our: . Yon bade it continue to 


give an account of this publ 


. (Paros 64. 


to the general public. We have spared no effort 
to put our friends into possession of the main 
facts thus brought to light, and we need hardly 
add that we are even more proud of the 
authentic and overwhelming evidence which 
it enables us to array in support of the voluntary 
principle, than of our priority in communicating 
it to our subscribers. Mr. Horace Mann has 
discharged his laborious and delicate task with 
commanding ability, and, what is even more 
laudable, with rigid impartiality. His historical 
prolegamena evince great research, and are 
written in a tone of calm dignity which cannot 
fail of commending his notices of the several 
denominations to the approval and gratitude of 
every one of them. His statistical ingenuity, 
moreover, has furnished the world with a lumi- 
nous answer to almost every inquiry which the 
Census Returns might suggest to thoughtful 
minds—and hence, to all persons capable of 
feeling an adequate interest in the state of re- 
ligious worship in this country, the volume will 


The habit of | be an inestimable boon. 


The first thought which occurred to us as we 


eagerly glanced over the pages of this report, was 
the tardy but full justice which it does to those 


lishment. For the first time, perhaps, in the 


in a State paper in accordance with their actual 
professions and deeds. They are not passed by 
in silence. They are not subjected to official sneers. 
Their views are not misrepresented. They are not 


with that sobriety which is ready to avail itself] degraded into an inferior caste. They are not intro- 


duced tothe notice of the public as co-workers with 
the National Church in supplying spiritual provision 
to the public; and the respective tenets of each de- 
nomination, doctrinal and ecclesiastical, are given, 
as nearly as possible, in their own phraseology. 


Church of England in their own garb, and not 
a whisper is breathed which might infuse a sus- 
picion that the religion they do so much to main- 
tain and extend, is a whit less beneficial because 
devoid of the imprimatur of the civil magi- 
strate. The effect of all this is rather curi- 
ous. We seem to be raised to as high 
a level as our real standing in religious matters 
would warrant us to expect. It is as if the son 
of a peer, treated from birth as a menial by his 


to give to our readers, about twice a quarter, a own relatives, on account of some sinister ru- 
Supplement of eight pages, containing literary 


mour, should find himself all at ohrce in the 


the position, and receiving the attention, due to 


Friends—for friends we esteem our readers—| his birth. The reproach of Dissent has been 


rolled away by the strong facts set forth in this 
report; and, if we may so say, these Census 
Returns, as arranged and illustrated by 
Mr. Horace Mann, constitute our title-deeds to 
the highest respect which religious profession can 
claim or religious effort win. | 
| Our next thought took somewhat this shape: 
Religious society in this country is divided into 


THE CENSUS OF 1851 ON RELIGIOUS | two moieties, as nearly as possible equal to each 


other. Both inculcate the same fundamental 


WE have the gratification, this day, of giving | verities—both enforce the same precepts—and 
to our readers, a supplement of eight pages, con- | both professedly aim at the same spiritual result. 
taining an abstract of the Census Report, pre-| Yet to one of these bodies (if anything the 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, on the|smaller of the two and certainly the less active) 
subject of religious worship in England and] is given national property to the amount 
Wales. This most important State document of from seven to ten millions a year, 
was drawn up under the authority of the political precedence, powers of taxation, 
Registrar-General, by Horace Mann, Esq., from | parliamentary honours, and immense pres 
the returns furnished at the taking of the census tige; whilst the other moiety, inferior in no re- 
It happens, we believe, that the Non- | spect but privileges, is pretty uniformly treated 
conformist is the first journal in this country to| with discouragement, if not disdain. The Church 
| hetion, not yet issued | 


of England, which, it now appears, supplies less 


> 
~*~ 2 we . 1 — . 
— — 


religious bodies outside the pale of the Estab- 


annals of this country, Dissenters are dealt with 


They are made to stand side by side with the 


saloon of his ancestral residence, occupying 


e 


ones the 


‘shippers, and make more use of them, than she 


frequently. They have less capital, so to speak, 
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than half of the available accommodation for Divine 
worship in this kingdom, besides enjoying public 
funds to an untold extent, taxes the other reli- 
gious bodies for the ekpense of its worship, while 
they, without these endownfents and without this 
power, vexed, too, by an unjust and odious impost, 
do more by their own spontaneous efforts for 
Christianising the people, than the favoured 
Church which first depreciates and then op- 
presses them, Now, why should this continue 
tobe ? Ifthe supply of religious instruction to 
the people be a matter of interest to the State, 
how happens it that they who, at their own 
proper cost, do more to furnish this instruction 
than they who receive the bulk of their revenues 
from public sources—how happens it, we repeat, 
that Dissenters should be over-ridden by Church- 
men, and that the power of law is given to the 
lens useful body to coerce them that are more so? 
A teligious Establishment co-extensive with a 

Ople we can well understand—but a religious 

stablishihent which does but half the spiritual 
work of the nation, and that the lesser half, is 
an unt Which no sophistry cin defend when 
ts of the case are thoroughly known. 


We gather from these returns other instructive 

„ condemnatory of the State Church system. 

At the period of the Reformation, the Church of 
England entéred upon a vast inheritance of reli- 
gious edifices, the greater part of which have 
been kept up ever since by public taxation. 
Since that period she has dipped her hand pretty 
deep into the nation’s purse, to aid her in church 
building. Her members are the wealthiest of 
the land—and whenever she has chosen to 
put forth her energies in the way of volun- 
tary contribution, she has had it in her 
wer fo eclipse all other denominations. 
evertheless, at this moment, with all these 
advantages in her favour, the non-endowed 
sécts have outstripped her in the extent of 
accommodation they have provided, and furnish 
every Sunday more available sittings for wor- 


can do. Of money, materials, social influence, 
legal status, educational opportunities, and tra- 
ditional respect, she has made so poor a use 
during the last three hundred years, that far as 
she was ahead of the denominations, she is now 
sirpassed: by them—and they who took the 
work in hand when she was already 
strong and amply endowed, have not 
only done relatively more than she, 
but have positively overtopped all her in- 
herited and accumulated advantages. And what 
they have, the fruit of their own zeal and self- 
sacrifice, they turn to better account. The 
church-room they have provided, they use more 


but they turn it over oftener. This is the old 
story. Would you make any moral agency twice 


as costly as need be, and render it negligent | 


and inefficient, load it with State bounty 
care it with Protection—wither it by laying 
exclusive privileges at its feet. In other words, 
roy men’s strongest motives to exertion; and 
you may surely count upon a perfunctory per- 
formance of duty. Whilst you seem thereby to 
ve men independence, it is only independence 
salutary moral impulses, and of beneficial 
moral restraints. : | 


The religious condition of the people of 
England, according to the returns before us, is 
not flattering. Indeed, this is the most mourn- 
ful feature of the report, although not without its 
alleviations. It would seem that while accom- 
modation is needed for about fifty-eight 
per cent. of the population, available pro- 
Vision is made for forty-six per cent. 
oply—so that if all who can attend 
Divine worship were disposed to attend at one 
time, 1,644,734 would be shut out for want of 
sittings. Unhappily, no such spirit for church 
7 chapel going is prevalent. Less than one half 

thé sittings provided are customarily occupied 
Land on the Census Sunday, 5,238,294 persons 
who were able to attend religious worship, once 
t least, altogether neglected to do so. This is 
1 lamentable fact—proving that something more 
8 124 win the sympathies of the people 
er Christianity than ample church room. We 
have not space to enter upon the wide field of 

juiry and speculation which this state of 
irs opens up to us. We must content ourselves | 


of. the report“ That neglect like this, in spite 
of opportunities for worship, indicates the insuf- 
ficiency of any mere addition to the number of 
religious buildings; that the greatest difficulty 
is to fill the churches when provided; aud that 
this can only be accomplished by a great addition 
to the number of efficient, earnest, religious 
teachers, clerical and lay, by whose persuasions 
the reluctant populations might be won.” 

We now dismiss our readers to the abstract 
contained in our Supplement, and to the Sum- 
mary of the more important results appended to 
it, We have not introduced statistics into 
this article, deeming it superfluous. Although 
not subject to the restraints of Mr. H. Mann, 
we have endeavoured, in our abridgment, 
to preserve his impartiality. We trust our 
readers will require no stimulant to stady these 
returns. They have come to hand too recently 
to allow of our commenting upon them as their 
importance and variety of bearings deserve. 
But we shall probably come back to them 
again and again. They oonstitute a complete. 
quarry of facts, which have only to be hewn 
into shape to become unanswerable arguments. 
Meauwhile, we rejoice in the assurance that 
within a fortnight Some of the most sagacious 
minds in the kingdom will be at work upon 
them. 


THE MILTON HALL AND CLUB. 

We are glad to learn that the committee of this im- 
portant institution have now nearly obtained the sum 
(30,000/.) required to commence operations. This is 
mainly in consequence of deputations having visited 
several of the principal towns in the kingdom, and, by 
personal appeals, at social meetings, accomplished 
that which circulars had failed to effect. In Scotland 
specially, the promoters of the Club has been unex- 
pectedly successful. Some influential members of the 
Presbyterian persuasion have given it a hearty sup- 
port, which it is hoped will lead to the adhesion of a 
large portion of that body. In order that the Dis- 
senters in London may have a similar opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the present position of the 
project and interesting themselves more actively in 
this timely effort to concentrate the strength of 
Nonconformity it is intended to hold a soirée on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 11th inst., when a large 
attendance may be expected. 

As our readers are aware, the committee have pur- 
chased some eligible and extensive premises in Lud- 
gate-hill. Some delay must necessarily occur in 
preparing the requisite plans for the new institution, 
and in negotiations respecting some adjoining pro- 
perty. Weare glad, however, to learn that during 
that interval the premises are not likely to remain 
useless, In consequence of a very advantageous offer, 
the committee have, we believe, consented to their tem- 
porary occupation by Messrs. Nicholson, the furriers, 
while their own establishment in St. Paul’s-churchyard ‘ 
is being refitted. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


The text of Lord Palmerston’s letter to Prince 
Albert, as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
is published. After narrating the steps already taken, 
Lord Palmerston directs the attention of the Univer- 
sity, by its Chancellor, to five points with respect to 
which Government conceive that Parliament would 
desire to see plans of improvement entertained. Briefly 
stated, these points are, an alteration of the constitu- 
tion of the Universities, with a view to the more 
general and effective representation of the main 
elements of which they consist; extension of the 
benefits of training, whether in connexion or not with 
colleges and Halls; the abolition or modification of 
restrictions attaching to fellowships; regulations to 
prevent open fellowships from degenerating into sine- 
cures, and to provide for their relinquishment at a 
given time; and the establishment of provisions by 
which colleges with ample means might render some 
portion of their property available for the general 
purposes of the University, beyond as well as within 
the college-walls. Lord Palmerston states the reasons 
for delay hitherto, but adds, that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment feel that the time has now arrived when 
these questions should be decided; and he requests 
the Chancellor to inform him what measures of im- 
provement the University of Cambridge may be about 
to take. Believing that repeated and minute inter- 
ference by Parliament in the affairs of the Universities 
is an evil, Her Majesty’s Government earnestly hope 
“to find, on the part of these bodies, such mature 
views and enlarged designs of improvement as may 
satisfy the reasonable desires of the country,” and 
may obviate the occasion for further interference. 


Trrun ConTest IN WHITECHAPEL.—A struggle 
on the subject of tithes is now going on in the parish 
of Whitechapel. In Apriklast, a bill was filed in 
Chancery by the Rev. W. W. Champneys against 
Buchan and others, and is expected soon to be set 
down for trial. From a circular issued by the defend- 


just now with quoting the apt and eloquent words 


ants it ap that although the rector’s name appears | 
1— Plaine the College of Brasenose, the patron, is 


the real litigant, as the rector has pledged his word to 
the vestry that he will rather resign his living than 
plunge the parish into litigation. The parishioners 
resisting the tithing are fortified by the opinion of 
counsel, and ure raising funds to carry on the contest. 

Pugryism.—A writer in thé Daily News states that 
he visited the church of St. Barnabas the other day, 
and found the service carried on in the same way as 
when Mr. Bennett “ performed” there; He was dis- 
mayed at the Rom 
the altar, which was sly decorated, between 
two burning candles, stands a thing which seems at a: 
distance to be a crucifix; but, be it what it may, the 
train of priests and choristers, clothed in white sur- 

lices, made, on entering the inclosed place, a most 
idolatrous obeisance to the thing or things that were 
there—mere gilded gewgaws. Above the screen is a 


ways are crosses, with not holy water cups, but boxes: 
of offerings. Mr. Bennett is carrying on high game: 
at Frome. He has a party of five or six curates, who: 


| prowl about the town -in the garb of Romish priests,. 


whiskers shaved off, collar turned down, straight-cut. 
coats with wide skirts, and, of course, with sticks. 
The Rev. Rodwell Roper, of St. Olave’s, hath a curate: 
—one Reverend Boutflower—who figures in the same 
Popish costume. Exeter Times. 

PRESENTATION. OF AN ADDRESS TO THE Riv. 
F. D. Maurics.—On Tuesday evening, a festival was 
held at the hall of the Working Men's Association, 
for the purpose of affording the working-classes an 
opportunity of presenting an address to the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, expressive of their regard and admiration 
of his general conduct. The room was ex 
crowded; amongst the company were several |] . 
and a nuniber of the personal friends of the reverend 
ex- professor. Mr. Joseph Corfield took the chair, and 
in a brief speech explained the object of the meeting. 
An address, which bore the signatures of 960 persons, 
was presented to the reverend gentleman by a deputa-- 
tion of the committee: As working men, living- 
among working men, knowing their views and feck 
ings, they assert with confidence that the affectionate: 
regard for you which they have attempted to ex- 
press may a4 a faithful reflex of 
the feelings entertained by many thousands. off 
their fellows, and they believe that if anything tends 
to bring the many into real communion with the 
Church, it is that it numbers among its members men 
like yourself.— The Rev. F. D. Maurice, in returning 
thanks, said, what he had done was merely in the per- 
formance of his duty as an English clergyman in car- 
rying forward the business of the Church, for which he 
believed it had been sent into the world that business. 
being to testify to the world, and. bear witness of tlie 
love of God for man in the great work that had been 
accomplished for his salvation, and to prove thereby 
that men of all classes and all stations were: bound 
to uuite and go forth. as the helpers, the in- 
structors, and the deliverers of their brethren. . 
(Hear, hear.) This was the business and the 
duty of a Christian Church, and this was the busi- 
ness and the duty for which the Church of England 
existed. (Hear, hear.) This was the testimony which: 
the clergy had to bear; and if they did not feel they 
had a right to bear it, they had better give up their 
profession altogether and say, “ Our — is nothing 
our position is a lie.“ (Hear, hear.) The a 
meeting was a proof that there was a power in the 
land which, if exercised, could not but operate: for- 
good—the power of the Church in uniting all classes. 
together, and Nr the working-men as sharers in: 
the great work of conferring the highest blessing the: 
world could possess. (Hear, hear.) The -remaindek: 
of the evening was occupied in the delivery of ad- 
dresses by friends of Mr. Maurice, and the rma ‘Bee 
of a variety of musical pieces. 


Religions and Ghucriional Foelligence. 


CoNGREGATIONAL Lecrurge.—The Reverend Df. 
Alliott is expected to deliver a course of loctures at: 
the Congregatio wal Library, in April next, on, “ Tlie: 
Relation of Prychology to Religion, National Theo- 
logy, and Revelation. Congregutional Year Book. 

Raccr’o Scuoot at Botton.—At a meeting held 
at Bolton, on Wednesday evening, measures were 
adopted for the establishment of a ragged school in 
that borough. Subscriptions were announced to the 
amount of 1, 100l., in addition to a legacy of 3002 
* by the late Mr. George Barnes, of Birken - 

ead. 


Church meeting in High-street * Lancaster, 
being vacant by the removal of Mr. Fleming to- 
Kentish-town, London, has been unanimously offered: 
to the Rev. John Sugden, B.A. Mr. Sugden has: 
lately returned from the East Indies, where for seven 
— he has laboured in connexion with thé Londom 

ssionary Society at Bangalore, Mr. Sugden has: 
accepted the invitation, and will commenve his stated 
duties on the second Sabbath in February. 

ATHEISM AND THE WorKING CLassKii:-Bale 
Bury, Oxon.—The Rev. Joseph Parker, Independent 
minister of this town, has just delivered a course of 
lectures in Church-lane Chapel, on Atheiann The 
series r Philosophy, the Logic and the 
Ethics of the doctrine. The audiences increased each 
evening, owing, doubtless, to provision which, had been 
made to the effect, that at the coneldsion of each lec- 
ture questions might be asked bearing strictly on the 
subject under discussion. Several individ 
senting Atheistic principles availed themselves of the 
1 thus afforded, and, judying by the manifes- 
tation of feeling during the proceedings, and by numer- 
ous expressions of opinion subsequently, the hope is 
cherished that lasting benefit has resulted from the 


delivery of the lectures. Experience has abundantly 
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these facts became generally known in this province, they 
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„ sibly be intended for us: ‘and in fact, this much was soon 
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ont | Public opinion were inclined to believe it a piece of idle 
rumour. Indeed, it has, for some time past, been reported 
that our acceptance of an upper house, nominated by the 
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I cannot suppress the remark here, that the most 
cursory observer may perceive a vast difference, even 
thus early in our history, in general tastes and political 
character, between the different provinces of this great 
country. South Wales and Victoria are populated by 
men who desire the almost entire control of England 
by men who think the British Constitution can in time 
be transplanted to this hemisphere, South Australia 
contains a population, the vast majority of whem believe 
and desire the reverse of thie—by men who never can be 
made to accept any form of government which is not, in 
the widest.sense of the terms, free, and liberal, and sus- 
ceptible of change, when change is desired—by men who 
. | have made up their minds to manage all their own 
affairs, They seek no new patronage, nor will they 
accept any, They yearn for good government—for the 
@xistence and strict operation of just laws; but their 
conviction is thet such laws have yet to be 
made, and that they cam be made by those 
persons alene who are persotially and minutely ae- 
quainted with our charticter, our Wants, and our désires, 
While these thoughts and feelings were agitating thé 
public mind, his Exeellency summoned the Legislative 
ete dieting reer 
to h and th 
financial part of his retharks. At length, Wr 
the much · talkad - of and universally-odious I 
and his audience most unmistakably showed him the kind 
of sympathy which this part of it awakened, I would 
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ject, if I thought you would spare room for its insertion. 
Suffice it to say, it has been read and commented upon, 
and the House, for the most part, believes that the entire 
control of our land fund is fot offered to our Legislature 
as the condition upon Which they must st Se . 
house nominated by the Crown. Nominées think 

pular members think otherwise. In both cases, a 8 
— the thought Patronage and independence 
have cothe inte conflict, and no one can conjee- 
ture the immediate result. The country looks on 
and scarcely a man can be found Who does not artlestly 
desire the victory of the latter. It u n uufirténate 
thing for the popular cause that several meniters of 
Legislature, by resigning their seats, have la 
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Our chief want is now more labourers, Emigration 


proceeds too slowly, and indeed provokingly slow. It is 
often a matter of wonder to us that thousands who have 


in afew months, there have been — 1 


have been better remunerated at their accus- 
— And while these facte have been cir- 
culated in every part of the world, as well as the painful 
scarcity of labourers in Soath Australia, we have received 
few additions to our population compared vnn 
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verbial for their industry,—command 7s, per day; 
carpenters, 14s.; plasterers, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, 
and many other crafts, command 12s. and 14s.; 
servant-girls from 88. to 128.; men-servants, from 12s. to 
20s.; and it often happens in every district in the colony, 
that much labour is left undone, and many of those who 
have been in the habit of giving employ are compelled to 
do their own work. This state of things cannot undergo 
a very great change until we. have received large additions 
to our population. : . 

In the midst of difficulty we manage to advance in im- 
provement, and development, and prosperity. Socially 
and intellectually, we are growing. Societies increase; 
philanthropy and patriotism have their friends, advo- 
cates, and defenders. Our humanity is putting forth 
claims which the public begins to respect. Individuality 
and brotherhood are words whose meaning is inquired 
after. Religion too, amidst the scuffle and bustle, in- 
dustry and care of colonial life, commands its friends, and 
is slowly discovering itself to be—not a piece of cere- 
mony, formalism, preaching, or hearing, but a practical 
bservance of Gospel precepts. 

P. S.— The Legislative Council are divided on the 
new Constitution, but the actual opinion of each 
member has not yet been ascertained. Some of 
the constituencies bitterly oppose nomineeism, and 
all contain a supposed very large majority who 
sternly decry the principle. The leading men of our 
constituency have invited their representative to a 
public meeting, to obtain his views on the subject, and 
on finding them favourable to a nominated house, they 
unhesitatingly convened another public meeting, and 
almost unanimously prepared a requisition for his im- 
mediate resignation. This decided character appears 
generally prevalent in every part of the province. 


Foreign und Colonial Intelligente. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
STATE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

On the 19th ult., a Divan was held to discuss 
the collective note of the four Powers. 
discussion, it was resolved to accept the note, and 
renew negotiations, subject to certain conditions, 
The Porte will agree to a conference, and name a 
plenipotentiary, to meet the representatives of the 
four Powers and Russia, provided that Vienna be 
not the neutral city fixed on for the conference. The 
Porte considers all treaties existing between it and 
Russia before the war at an end, and declines to 
renew them; and it insists that the evacuation of the 
Principalities, guaranteed by the four Powers, shall 
be a sine qud non immediately on the conclusion of the 
treaty. The conduct of the Turkish Government on 
this occasion has been temperate and dignified. The 
change which has taken place in the Ministry, by the 
removal of the former Capudan Pasha, and the entry 
of Halil Pasha into the Divan, is considered to be an 
additional guarantee of the prudence and modera- 
tion of the Porte. 

Constantinople advices of the 22nd announce that the 
students, excited by some of the Ulemas, had assem- 
bled to present a petition against the resolution taken 
. by the Government, For a moment disturbances were 
feared, but an outbreak was prevented. Three hun- 
dred or four hundred students had been arrested, and 
all was quiet. 

ULTIMATUM OF THE WESTERN POWERS. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the Times, 
the French and English Governments, on the 29th ult., 
sent by special messengers separate communications 
to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, in the nature of 
an ultimatum. “The paper was drawn up with 
all the forms of courtesy usual while friendly forms 
are not yet broken off, but, as a very polite com- 
munication may be, it was precise, to the point, and 
unmistakeable. It was, I am told, to the effect, 
that the Powers, the allies of the Porte, would see 
with displeasure any mili operations in the Black 
Sea, whether on the coast of Asia or elsewhere; and, 
in fact, intimating that any attempt at such operation 
would be resisted by the combined fleets. In other 
words, the Russian fleet of the Euxine is interdicted 
from stirring from its own ports for such purposes, at 
the risk of being attacked, and treated as the Turkish 
equadron was in the waters of Sinope. What answer 
the Emperor Nicholas will give to that courteous re- 

commendation it is not difficult to guess.” 

According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Chronicle, the Czar has anticipated the Western 
Powers. The French Government,” he says, “and 
the Russian Minister in Paris, have received dispatches 
from St. Petersburg, dated the 20th ult. These 
dispatches announce that the Emperor Nicholas 
formally rejects the er" and the note agreed to at 
Vienna on the 5th December. If the conference 
choose to send the propositions of Turkey to St. 
Petersburg, they will be received and examined ; but 
the Czar persists in declining to allow any intervention 
on the part of Europe in a question which concerns no 
power excepting Russia and Turkey alone.” The 
2 caused a fall of 14 per cent. in the Funds on 

onday. The feeling that war is inevitable is gaining 
ground most rapidly in the French capital. Persons 
who had a, hoped against hope itself, now 
perceive that their —- was ungrounded ; and 
that the Emperor of Russia, in spite of all his fine 
professions, is either hopeless in his obstinacy, or 
deprived of common sense. ie 

Notwithstanding these ap 
Vienna Gazette of the 28th 
not only the Russian ambassador Brunnow had not 
quitted London, but that Austria “know of no politi- 
cal motive that could induce the departure Ex- 
celléncy from the Court of St. Jame g 


ces, however, the 


t. officially declares that 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


THE PRINCIPALITIES AND THE ASIATIC COAST. 
A letter from an European gentleman at Bucharest 
to a friend in Vienna, dated 16th December, throws 
strong light on the condition of the Russian army. 
After describing the roads as impassable, and lodgings 
as all but unattainable, he comes to the army— 

The number of sick, which, as you have already learnt, 
was very e, has recently increased in a remarkable 
manner, a8 has the mortality among the patients. If 
things go on thus, the Russians will lose one-tenth of 
their army oY isease. Things are just as bad with the 
Walachian “ ” (militia) who have now been put 
into the Russian ranks. These men never had any — 
inclination for soldiering, but less now than ever. Ague, 
dysentery, scurvy, cholera, inflammation of the lungs, 
typhus, acute inflammation of the joints, measles, car- 
buncles, chilblains, with wounds 


are the principal complaints. Syphilis and the itch have 
increased terribly during the last three weeks. The 
hospitals in the towns dry and comfortable places 


of repose for the patients; but the temporary infirmaries 
in the open country hardly afford protection against the 
weather, which is as changeable as the climate is bad. 
As to nutritious food and a good roof, they are totally out 
of the question. Of medicaments, physi and attend- 
ants, there is no want, all the companies being on a war 
footing in this respect. 

He estimates the Russian force in the Principalities 
at 78,000 men, and says that preparations are made for 
54,000 more. 

It appears that the ground is covered with snow, 
and that the troops are in winter quarters. 

Even from Constantinople accounts are now re- 
ceived of Turkish reverses in Asia. The sieges of 
Akiska and Alexandropol have been raised; twent 
thousand Turkish irregulars have been repulsed. 
Abdi Pasha, the Commander-in-Chief, has re- 
signed. Ahmed Pasha replaces him.” Russian 
territory has been evacuated by the Turks. 
Another account says, the Turco-Asiatic army is in a 
state of dissolution. Selim Pasha, or General Guyon, 
is said to have been killed by his own troops; such 
was a vague rumour afloat at Batoum. 

THE ENTRENCHED CAMP AT KALAFAT. 
The Times correspondent has at length reached 
Kalafat, after encountering great difficulties on his 


After a full journey: His first letter from that centre of operation 


describes the works carried on there, which he says 
are amazing for their extent and strength. 
These works bear no resemblance to the inartificial 
Turkish intrenchments such as one has frequently seen 
elsewhere. All are constructed on the most modern 
principles of engineering science; their wide extent, and 
the extraordinary activity displayed in so short a time, 
have struck me with astonishment. I believe that since 
Torres Vedras, no lines of so striking a character have 
risen, as if by magic in execution, but clearly showing 
no hurry in plan or selection. This revolt of the Turks 
against their own habitually slaggish nature, this union 
of a burst of Asiastic energy with the science of Europe, 
compels my mind frequently to recur the similar phe- 
nomena of the Hungarian war. I certainly do not think. 
that it would be safe for Russia to pay a visit to Kalafat 
with lees than 50,000 men. . . The scientific General 
at Kalafat is Ahmed Pasha: the fighting General is 
Ismael Pasha, a man of the most determined bravery, 
and great natural sagacity in military matters, having 
‘made successively the compaigns of 1828-’9, those of 
Mehemet Ali in Syria from Nezib to Acre, of Kurdistan, 
of the revolts in Albania and Bosnia, and lastly, of Mon- 
tenegro. He looks every inch a soldier; nor must we 
forget to mention, in concluding our notice on Kalafat, the 
valuable assistance the army there has received from 
the order ‘and fertility of resource which Sami Pasha 
(Governor of Widin) has shown in bringing up and 
getting over the materials requisite for these important 
wor ; | 

The latest accounts state that the Russians were, 
apparently, about to test the strength of these works: 
but it is doubtful. 


THE COMBINED FLEETS AND THEIR STRENGTH, 
‘The combined fleets still remained at Beicos—they 
had not entered the Black Sea. The two vessels sent 
to Sinope had returned. They had been of great as- 
sistance to the wounded, of whom they brought to 
Constantinople upwards of two hundred. In the bat- 
tle of Sinope the Turks lost 3,000 men. The Turkish 
portion of the town was burnt ; the Greek portion 
spared. Previous accounts are fully confirmed. The 
ks fought with the most resolute bravery, and 
preferred to blow up their ships rather than surrender. 
An English brig, in the harbour at the time, with her 
ensign flying, was fired into Bu tage Russians ; and, 
being fouled by a drifting Turkship ship, was burned, 
Admiral Nachimoff addressed a letter to the Austrian 
Consul at Sinope, stating that he was instructed solely 
to act against the Turkish ships of war, which had 
been attempting to raise the populations on the Black 
Sea under Russian control, and that he had “ no hos- 
tile intention either against the town or the port of 
Sinope l“ | 
The strength of the combined English and French 
fleets now in the Bosphorus (says the Times) amounts 
to forty-four sail, including line-of-battle ships, 
frigates, and steamers. Of thtse the French and 
English have each three deckers; we have 
seven two-deckers (including the Agamemnon) 
to five French two-deckers, the French ninety-gun 
screw-ship Napoleon having, unfortunately, been sent 
back to Toulon for repairs. Each flag or will 
soon have, eleven paddle-wheel steamers. The Sans- 
pariel (English) and the Charlemagne (French) two- 
deckers have auxiliary steam power. In addition to 
this powerful fleet, there are in the Bosphorus at least 
seven Turkish and Egyptian line-of-battle ships, be- 
sides frigates and steamers; so that the combined force 
may be taken at about sixty sail. From the 
amount of steam power, the weight of guns, [the size 
of these ships in proportion to their rating, and the 
perfection to which naval. gunnery has now been 


carried both in the English and French navies, this is, 


beyond doubt, the finest naval armament gyer vent to 
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all sorts and sizes, | 
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sea, though it might, if necessary, be powerfully aug 
men 1 the first class steamships and 

which form Admiral Corry’s squadron now at Lisbon. 
Those vessels are however, probably reserved as the 
nucleus of the North Sea fleet in the spring. The 
best understanding prevails between the English and 
French officers,. and the signal-books of the two 
squadrons have been exchanged, with an arrangement 
that, in sailing order, the French squadron will form 
the weather and the English the port line. 

But, whatever may be the policy of the Cabinets of 
London and Paris, and the desire of the ambassadors 
to give effect to the orders they receive, it must rest 
with the naval authorities to determine what mea- 
sures can be taken at this season with safety to the 
fleets under their command. They have to encounter, 
not the Russians only, but a climate of extreme 
rigour in the worst season of the year—a sea darkened 
by fogs, swept by sudden and violent storms, and little 
known to our sailors—a coast notorious in all ages as 
the noverca navium, the most inhospitable of shores, 

It is not improbable that the northern shores and 
ports of the Euxine are blocked up with ice. In 
severe seasons the Gulf of Odessa has been frozen 
over for two months at.a time, and the navigation of 
that port is interrupted on an average thirty-nine 1 2 
in the year, especially in the year, especially in the 
month of January. The north-west angle of the 
Black Sea, between the mouths of the Dnieper and 
Dniester, is the coldest and most exposed part of it, 
and Cherson, Nicolaieff, Odessa, and Oczakow are 
probably unapproachable by water. Sebastopol is 
scarcely more accessible to winter operations, and the 
best naval authorities express doubts of the possibility 
of maintaining any close blockade of the coast of 
the Crimea and Cherson at this time of year. 

In the Black Sea there have recently been terrible 
tempests. Up to the 15th eighty merchant-ships had 
been lost. We observe by the last accounts a Russian 
— has literally been driven in the Bosphorus for 
shelter. 


RUSSIAN INTRIGUE IN ASIA. 

It is stated that the Russian General Yermeloff will 
command the Persian troops against Turkey. The 
name of Count Simonich, long ambassador of Russia 
at ‘Teheran, is mentioned as the real director of 
Persian politics. It was by his means that the differ- 
ence was created between the British Minister and the 
Persian Government, although to the last the Russian 
Minister professed the greatest friendship for the 

ment of Great Britain. 

The Czas,a Polish journal, noting the vast pre- 
parations for war made by Russia in Asia, says: 
„Russia has prepared a great expedition, the pretext 
of which is to chastise the Khan of Khiva, but which 
is only a mask for vast projects. For fifteen years 
Russia has been working towards the posse sion 
of Mongolia and of the Kingisen; she has 
organised their hordes by providing them with 
officers, arms, and money; and at this present moment 
an army of 200,000 horsemen, consisting of the Tartar 
and Mongolian tribes of Central Asia, well armed, 
hardened to fatigue, and accustomed to traverse the 
greatest distances, has taken the field under the orders 
of Russia. At the same time, Russia is doing all she 
can to excite the Persians and the Affghans to a war 
against England, and to join their armies to the Tartar 
hordes she is urging towards India. If she succeeds 
if the independent and hostile tribes to England be- 
yond the ‘Gan are gained over—it is doubtful 
whether England will be able to maintain her do- 
minion in the East Indies, Incalculable changes may, 
therefore, he expected in India as well as in Central 
Asia. Perhaps the days of Gengis Khan may be re- 
newed, and India once more become the prey of the 
Tartare.” : 

It is stated in the Indian newspapers that the Shah 
of Persia has marched from Teheran with 30,000 men, 
1,000 pieces of cannon, and 3,000 camels, loaded with 
ammunition, and that they were last seen passing 
Tabreez; that the Shah had sent an envoy to Dost 
Mahomed; and that the Russian army, having cap- 
tured Ahmetzee, was marching on Khiva. On the 
other hand, it is stated that Dost Mahomed, who is 
well known to be no friend to Russia, has sent two 
Ambassadors to the Shah of Persia, in the persons of 
Mirdat Khan and Cohendehil Khan, to demand that 
the 16,000 men, the Persian garrison at Herat, be 
withdrawn; and that the Sheik Heidar, governor of 
Herat, and son of the Persian Sheik of Reschet, be 
dismissed, and the Government given back to Hussein, 
son of the late Viceroy of Herat, Yar Mahomed, who 
died poisoned two years ago. 


INFANTICIDE AND NATIVE AGITATION 
IN INDIA. 

The Friend of India draws attention to the fact that 

the deliberate murder of female infants has been found 


to prevail extensively in the Punjaub; and states that 


the Government has taken measures to surppress it. 
The le are to be distinctly informed that in- 
fanticide is a crime; a census, distinguishing male 
and female children, is to be drawn up; and a great 
meeting of the chiefs of the criminal districts was to 
be held, under the presidency of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjaub, to obtain from them, if 
a a declaration against the practice, The 

vernor-General takes a deep interest in the matter. 
It appears that the destruction of female infants is 
general among the Rajpoots, common to the Mussul- 
mans and the Bedeés. In hundreds of families of 


the Punjaub, no danghter seems to have been born 
large | for generations: they have all been destroyed. The 


reason for this is, that pride of race and public opinion 
compel a Rajpoot who marries his daughter to give 
her an extravagant dower; and thus a contest arises 


de the wealth of the parent and his natural 
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report read to the meeting mainly recounts what has 
been done in the past year: the aes of the 


1854.) 


The Bedees are a priestly caste who tolerate none but 


male offspring. 

The Bombay Times of the 13th November reports 
the first annual meeting of the Native Association of 
Bombay; which event took place on the 9th, and was 
attended by nearly all the Natives on the island, 


_ Yaggernath Sunkersett presided, and succinctly stated | 


the object of the gathering, in the Guzerattee language. 


The association had been formed on the 26th August, 


1852; it now made its first annual report. Its pro- 
ceedings had cleared their ideas; and for. the future 
they would be able to act with much. better effect. 
The great mass of their countrymen had sympathised 
with them, and it was hoped the association would be 
kept up while there was any good to be done. The 


Rombay petition in both Houses; the es on the 
India Bill; the bill itself, which und some 
eritieism; and the operations of the association in 
England with the view of enlightening public opinion. 
Warm thanks are given to the press both British and 
Indian, and the Times is especially thanked for its 
support. The association is congratulated on the 
success of its efforts hitherto in dispelling the apathy 
of the British public, securing able supporters in 
Parliament, and in obtaining certain reforms in the 
India act, especially the absence of a limit to its 
duration. The finances of the association are flourish- 


ing; it has a balance of upwards of 17,000 rupees in 


hand.. Dr. Bhawoo Dajee exvorted the meeting, in 
English, to persevere and obtain the admission of 
natives to public employments, The report was re- 
ceived and ordered to be printed; aud the thanks of 
the association were voted to the chairman. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Slave ships are now fitting out at Oporto in the 
most open and barefaced manner. 

A bill for introducing decimal coinage is before the 
Swedish Parliament. 

A monster nugget of copper, weighing about a ton, 
has been dug out of the Summerhill mine in Australia. 
The miners there earn about 50. a week. 

The consumption of cigars in the Austrian States 
is said to have increased from 28 millions in 1841 to 
800 millions yearly at the present time, 

The Panama Star of 26th November states, that 
after the 20th December travellers would be able to 
make the trip “ from ocean to ocean in one daylight.” 

No Belgians or other foreigners can now enter 
France from Belgium without having their passports 
viséd at the French Embassy at Brussels. 

The customs receipts in France for this year, "? to 
the Ist December, exceeded by 2,201,023 francs those 
of the same period of last year. 

Salt pork is now imported in 1 quantities into 
this country from Portugal, and fetches higher prices 
than Irish salt pork. 

The farm of Cassius M. Clay, the well-known Ame- 
rican Abolitionist, who emancipated his slaves eight 

ears ago, is now yielding him happy returns, whereas 
it used to run him in debt. | ) 

Something very like a famine prevails in the 

Northern districts of the Madras Presidency, owing 
to the want of rain, Rice has risen more than a 
hundred per cent. in Coddapah. 
Six million francs have been expended this year on 
the Louvre: the Emperor wishes to lay out eight 
millions more in 1854, that he may astonish the 
Exhibition visitors of 1855. 

The Cape Town Mail states that no less than 501. 
has been received for a crop of arrowroot grown upon 
half an acre of land at Port Natal. The soil in that 
neighbourhood is said to be remarkably favourable to 
its cultivation. 

The success of experiments at Nancy has induced 
the French Minister of War to recommend that linen 
in all military hospitals shall be washed by steam. 
The Emperor has issued a decree to carry out the 
experiment. 

A letter from Athens states that a German sculptor 
named Siogel has discovered the long-lost quarries of 
the red and green antique. marbles; the red antique 
on the southern part of the chain of Taygete, and the 
green on the northern side of the island of Tinos. 

The heirs of M. Birchey, a Parisian dentist, lately 
brought an action against the Princess de Craon, an 
heiress of the late Countess du Cayla, famous for her 
beauty and wit, to récover 20,000 francs; the value of 
twelve sets of teeth, supplied to the Countess from 


1841 to 1852. The Civil Tribunal dismissed the case, | 7 


on the plea that the plaintiff had allowed more than a 
year to pass without making a claim. 

Alexander von Humboldt has lately given to the 
world, through his publisher, Cotta, the first volume 
of his minor writings, containing the geognostic and 
age phenomena. It is dedicated to Leopold von 

uch, whom he calls “the r 8 of 
nature, and the greatest geognost of the age, as a 
little monument of a friendship never disturbed for 
sixty years. 

The King of the Belgians has given the Royal 
sanction to the bill, vote 1 in both Chambers, au 
rising the Government to reduce or entirely suspend 
the import duties on coal. His Majesty, moreover, 
acting on that bill, has decreed the suppression 
of those duties (fourteen francs ninety centimes) till 
further notice. It is scarcely n to add that 
that measure is one of importance for England. 

According to a communication from the Countess 
Sophia Kisseleff, in the Gazette de France, in an inter- 
view she recently had with the Pope, his Holiness 
condemned the table-turning mania. The Holy 
Father condemns all these practices, and these com- 
munications with souls. It is the demon who takes 


all these forms; it is, as the Holy Father says, the 


sin of pride; it is desiring 1o know what it is for- 
bidden to seek. Tho condemnation of such things is 


ments already 
attain a speed 


N 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


in the Bible. What a happiness it is to be a Catholic, 
and to be able to come to one who can absolve you! 
I supplicate you, dear friend, to say everywhere, 80 
far as you can, that the Pope condemns all these prac- 
tices of sorcery. The tables are a manner of entering 
into communication with the spirit of darkness.“ 

The New York Journal of Commerce, in reference 
to the Caloric ship, Ericsson, says: That experi- 
o show that the desired amount of 
pressure may be easily obtained, that the ship will 
equal to at least nine miles an hour, 
and that it has been determined to place the Ericsson 


on the route between New York and Havre, as an in- 


dependent steamer, to replace the tempo vacancy 
occasioned by the destruction of the Humboldt.” 

A letter from Vienna of the 23rd mentions a 
rumour, which, it says, has gained credit, that the 
Austrian Government contemplates a new appeal to 
the capitalists of the empire, for a loan, not exceeding 
forty or fifty millions of florins, to be paid off by 
annual instalments, with prizes to the first numbers 
drawn. A new loan had been talked of last summer, 
and two-Austrian functionaries had been sent to 
London for the purpose of negotiating it, but no 
arrangement was entered into. 

Dates from the Cape of Good Hope come down to 


Nov. 21. Within the Cape colony 8 is 
peaceful and progressive. In the Orange River So- 


vereignty Sir George Clerk proceeds steadily in ma- 
turing arrangements for the withdrawal of British 
authority from the north side of the river. 
General Cathcart speaks hopefully of the future state 
of the border. The new state of things is accepted by 
the Kaffirs. The colonists are not pleased at the pros- 

t of the withdrawal of the troops. Preparations 
or the withdrawal of British authority from Orange 
River are in There is still much disease 
amongst horned cattle in Cape Colony. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

In Congress little business has yet been done. The 
Naval Committee had unanimously voted a bill 
for presentation to the House, authorising the con- 
struction of six steam-frigates, to be built under the 
surveillance of the Secretary of the Navy, and ap- 
pro ing 3,000,000 dollars for the purpose. 
ne hundred and eleven persons had died at New 
Orleans of cholera in the week ending the 15th ult. 

At New York a great deal of excitement had arisen 
of a religious nature. Street preaching seems to have 
been at the root of the discord. The ieved parties 
are the Roman Catholics, who are —— at the 
Protestants for having adopted a system of street 
preachings against the doctrines of the Romish 
Church. The Mayor, conceiving such practices had a 
tendency to disturb the public had issued a 
proclamation against street preaching. 

A committee appointed by the London yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends has lately had an 
interview with the President of the United States, to 

resent a paper drawn up by that body on the sub- 
ect of slavery. “Iam glad to be able to say (writes 
the American correspondent of a contem Y), that 
the reception of the deputation by the President was: 
most cordial, and that he gave respectful heed to all 
that they saw fit to say to him. They are men who 
have long been favourably known as philanthropists, 
earnest-minded and zealous, and withal of that excel- 
lent bearing which would not fail to make a good im- 
pression; their countenances would alone win for them 
* They have stood before most of the sovereigns 
of pe with the same object, to awaken in them a 
sense of their duty towards the slaves in their depen- 
dencies. They go with the same simple-minded zeal 
to call on the governors of the southern States of our 
confederacy. Already ny have had interviews with 
several of them, and they have been received in every 
case with courtesy and cordiality.” 

The whole number of red men still surviving in 
North America is estimated at 400,000, and of these 
it is calculated that 18,000 still linger in the country 
east of the Mississippi—that is to say, in the organised 
territories of the Union there are said to be about 
150,000 Indians in California and New Mexico, 
12,000 in the Utah or Mormon country, 23,000 in 
Oregon, 63,000 in the Plains and rag ien 
29,000 in Texas, and about 110,000 in Minnesota and 
along the Texan border. 

Advices had been received from Mexico, announcing 
that Santa Anna had been declared Dictator for ten 
ears. The general impression had been that he 
would have declared himself Emperor; but this is 
looked upon as only the intermediate s : 

Since the discovery of gold in California, 600 vessels 
have gone round Cape Horn and never returned. A 


| few of them have been but the greater number 
the P 


have been employed in the Pacific trade. 

The gold ec in California are said to be making 
from four to ten dollars a day. On the 4th November, 
an eleven-pound nugget of solid gold was taken from 
a claim at Minesota. 


— — —— 


A Meeting or Poor-Law Guarpians, CRunch- 
WARDENS, and others interested in the working of poor- 
law relief, took place on Friday at the London Tavern, 
under the presidence of the Lord Mayor. The general 
complaint forth was the inequality of burdens in 
the City of London Union. Thewealthy parishes pay 
scarcely anything; the poor parishes are exorbitantly | 
taxed. The parti uestion before the meeting 
was, whether the school at Norwood, confessedly a 
successful experiment, should be removed, enlarged, or 
left where it is. The expense of removing, which 
would fall ually on the City, was raised as an ob- 
jection. ly, the meeting resolved to suspend pro- 
ceedings until it should be known what course Parlia- 
ment would take with reference to the en 
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|’ VOICES FROM ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


A letter from Mrs. H. B, Stowe to the “ Ladies’ 
New Anti-Slavery Society of Glasgow,” has been 
ublished, and contains some interesting information. 
e authoress of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” believes that 
the recent demonstrations in Great Britain, though 
producing an intense reaction at first, have done good 
to the Anti-Slavery cause in America; and the sanc- 
tion given to the cause by the nobility of England and 
Scotland has been valuable, as it has made it fashion- 
able. “I may say here that, from my intercourse 
with some members of the aristocracy, I have been 
led to feel that it was not a mere fashionable caprice, 
or the passing emotion of an hour, but a deep and 


and humanity.” She thinks the Anti-Slavery cause 
in America has never been more encouraging. The 
subject is sow fairly up for inquiry before the public 
mind, and the systematic effort which has been made 
for — to prevent its being discussed is proving 
wholly ineffectual. “I have the best reasons for 
knowing, from different ions in the south, that 
there is a greater amount of reading and inquiry on 
this subject than has ever been known there for 
years.“ 

Mrs. Stowe then quotes facts from the American 
journals, showing that Anti-Slavery lecturers are well 
received even in some parts of the South. No attempt 
has been made to disprove the “ Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin;” and disclosures are from time to time occur- 
ring which confirm the statements of that work. The 
movements of Christian denominations on this subject 
are yet greatly behind what they should be. “Some 
movements have been made by * eee bodies; but, 
as a general thing, the professed Christian Church is 
pushed up to this subject by the world, rather than the 


are rapidly rising in the public respect—advancing 
“ quite as fast, 741 all their disadvantages into ac- 
count, as any of the foreign races which have found an 
asylum among us.” | 

Mrs, Stowe then enters upon the question of the 
use of free labour produce in preference to the pro- 
duce of slave labour. Slave labour is as wasteful and 
unprofitable, compared with free labour, as it is im- 
moral. In the Southern States there are many small 
planters who, either from ap be or principle, culti- 
vate cotton entirely through free labour. An associa- 
tion exists in America of some standing, which receives 
this cotton, and a large amount of raw material is 
thus produced by free labour. Movements are now 
being made to organise manufacturing companies to 
work this up into the various forms necessary for 
domestic consumption. Here Mrs. Stowe relates an 
incident :— | 

On board the ship, when I came over from England, 
was a professed slave-trader, and a thoughtless, gay young 
man, who is a large slaveholder. The trader a ntly 
sloried in his shame, and seemed to take delight in re- 
ating within hearing of my brother, scenes in which he 
had hunted down n 
practised upon them the horrors of his trade. 

The young slaveholder declared some of these things 
“ really too ” “The fact is,” said the young man, 
0 this slavery is a bad thing, and it is bound to come to 
‘an end.” “It never will come to an end,” said the 
trader,“ 80 long as grass grows, or water runs; it never 
will come to an end,” he added, hesitating, “ unless they 
get something that will do in the place of cotton; so 
0 


have slaves !’’ 

Now, if we consider that there are immense tracts of 
cotton-growing land in America not yet taken up, and it 
is yet to be decided whether this land shall be appro- 
priated to slave or free labour, does not this show a 
reason why a general movement should be made on the 
part of Christians to patronise free labour produce ? 

The letter concludes with a few energetic words in 
behalf of the Temperance cause: “ It has now,” she 
says, “become a moral certainty that Maine will 
never recede from law ; and so long as she holds to 
it, her example will tell on every part of the Union; 
and there be a great moral conflict in every State 
until it extends over our whole Union. It is a re- 
markable fact, that wherever the Maine law conflict 
arises, a just anti-slavery sentiment generally goes 
with it. The two reforms appear to be twin brothers, 
and the support of the one very naturally leads to the 
support of the other.” 

„ William Chambers, the enterprising publisher 
of cheap literature, it is well-known went over to the 
United States a few months ago, to investigate the 
condition of the Empire-Republic and to report there- 
upon to the people of this country. Prior to leavi 
America he addressed a letter to the New Yor 
Tribune, from which the following is an extract 


I leave the United States with much t. I carry 
with. me the conviction that a great and splendid future 
is before them. Contrary to the opinion of most tra- 
vellers from England, I see here a young but rapidly- 
growing nation offering an example to the oldest 
communities in Euro It is far from my wish to 
flatter; but what do I not feel vast delight in seeing? 
Iam overcome with the stupendous a and 
capacity of the country —its far- stretching fields for 
human subsistence and. happiness; of the American 
angie so little understood and often misrepresented, I 

y own that their gov a nee 7 of ve. 2 
energy and perseverance, their love oſ independence, their 
self-respect of even the humblest classes among them, 
their striking sobriety, their admirable educational sys- 
tems, their many excellent libraries and universal fond - 
ness for reading, their press free from fiscal exactions, 
their flourishing reli institutions untampered 
civil polity, their economically and spiritedly Bot up rail- 
ways, now pushed half-way to the Pacific, the neatness 
of their dwellings, their wonderful—and, to an English- 
man, alarming—progress in the mechanical arts, the 
marvellous growth of their cities, and, I will add, their 
civility to strangere—I say all this gives me unqualified 
pleasure; and when I contrast their cities, free of pau- 

and vice in its most loathsome forms, with what 


meets the eye in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow; and other 


earnest conviction, having its root both in religion , 


world urged on by the Church.” The coloured people 


with dogs, and otherwise 


ng as all the world must have cotton, so long they will 


— — oe —.— 
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large aaf! Britain, I feel that travellers from the ol 
7 ittle reason to apeal disdainfully 
3 5 or to exaggerate faults w at most are only 


an 1 no sort 1 agg 1 mv impres- 
a, it Ww my du 1 — nt, in my own poor 
war et yore, hig as they deserve to be spoken of, 
Nor shall I fail to of the advantages to be derived 
by ah e of the labouring classes generally tq 
is country—fieeing as they will do from a periehin 1 
and unimproveable condition to a state of comfort an 
boundleas prospects of well - 5 = 
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. Irren. FACTS AND GOSSIP. 

Dr. Rows ng is to succeed Sir George Bonham 9 
Goyernor of Hong Kong and Chief Superintendent o 
British Trade in China, | 
Mr. Holla. the Liberal candidate for East 
Gloncestershire, has issued an address intimating his 
determination to go to the poll. , 
An old traveller” writes to the newspa that 


ase or soap put into the horses’ hoofs will prevent 
A or from remaining there. 
' Karl Spencer is K Lord High Steward of 
Her *s household, in the room of the Duke of 


orfolk, who resigns the appointment on account of 


Accurate returns have been called for by the Govern- 
ment of the present actual state of the constituencies 
in the friah boroughs, as compared with the number 
of electors on the registry immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Irish Reform Act. 

All the Irish Roman Catholic archbishops and 

bishops, with one exception, have signed a joint 
address of sympathy to the Archbishop of Friburg. 
The solitary exception is “John of Tuam,” who pre- 
ferred inditing an epistle of his own. 
At a Privy Council held at Windsor Castle, on 
Thursday, Parliament was ordered to be further 
prorogued from the 8rd January to the 3lst January; 
then to meet for the dispatch of business. Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Granville, and the Lord Chancellor, 
had audiences of the Queen, 

A large and influential meeting, presided over by 
the Mayor, was held in Belfast on Thursday, for the 
purpose “ of affording the inhabitants an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings on the subject of Russian 
aggression against Turkey.” The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. David Urquhart, Dr, Cooke, and other 


emen. 

Another journalist (the Record) lays claim to ex- 
elusive information on this question. We are happy 
to observe,” says our Church contemporary, “ that 

Her Majesty was much displeased to see her accept- 
ance of Lord Palmerston’s resignation publicly and 
officially announced in the Times, before it was com- 
municated to the Cabinet.” “We doubt not,” it is 
added, “ that Her Majesty was still more annoyed to 
hear that the editor of the Times was in waiting at 
Lord Aberdeen’s to receive the news of what had tran- 
spired at Osborne; and, although we are informed 
at it was the Duke of Newcastle, and not Lord 
Aberdeen, who was the medium of communication, 
yet such premature intercommunings are by no means 
calculated to preserve the sacred feeling with which 
a Ministry should regard the Royal Councils.“ 

The return of Lord Palmerston is ell a topic of 
discussion in the press, a portion of which is endea- 
vouring to obtain a more concjusive reason for his re- 
tirement than his objection to the new Reform Bill. 
The Spectator, in an able article, which has been 
adopted by the Times, declares its conviction, that 
“ there did not exist, nor does exist, any more reason 
‘that Lord Palmerston should stand aloof from the 
Cabinet, than there did from the moment of his join- 
ing it;“ and suggests, that a little more patience ou 

es might have been reasonably expected, since the 
measure under consideration—the Reform Bill— 
not yet come before the full Cabinet.” Our contem- 
concludes, that so clever a man would not 

de likely to withdraw a resignation once tendered, 
unless he saw goog reason for supposing that his re- 
union with his colleagues would be firm and lasting.” 
The Patriot speculates on the subject in the following 


* 


Either Lord Palmerston, anxious to escape from the 
responsibilities of his position without revealing to 
foreign Governments the divisions in the Cabinet, availed 
himself of his objections to certain details of the pro- 
posed Reform Bill as a colourable pretext for re- 
signing,—in which case his real motives must have 
been perfectly well understood by his colleagues; 
or, his absolute Nil unconditional concurrence in the 
d Reform Bill, in its details, before it bad even 
bmitted to the entire inet, was reg torily 
upon, with an express view to force & resignation 
hich was sought for upon ie other grounds. It is 
aot even pretended that in his opinions respecting the. 
form Bill, whatever they may be, Lord Patmerston 
alone. It could not even be known at the time 
as arded any objections he 1 7 entertain to 
* ils, his lordship would be in a minority. 
ues 


at, 
6 propo . . 
It ionable, even now, whether the majority of his 
; b We say, then, that 
th 
ve 


t 
do not with him. 
ugh Lord Pafineraton ostensibly resigned, he must 
, Virtually—as, in 1851, he was actually—dis- 
od, without the concurrence of a majority of his 
, ſegg under Court influence. It is impossible 
ome to any other ratiqnal conclusion, than that Lord 
Palmerston’ vig up office at so critical a moment, 
was either without an agequate motive or was in- 
voluntary. His lordship is not a man to commit 
mistakes, when he is free to act ony to his own 
udgment. 
The Observer, of Sunday, contains its usual antici- 


patory information about the revenue returns, which 
will not be ready until to-morrow. The general result 
is very favourable, In the year just about to end the 
receipts of the ordinary revenue will exceed 3 con- 
ao sum the receipts of the year ending 5th 
dan 
tory 


* 
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, 1858. And what will 
this increase will show 


‘in almost every 


more satisfac- | i 
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THE NC ICONFORMIST. 
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leading item. The Customs will be some 800,000/ 


better than last year. The Excise will be not far from 
200, 000l. in advance of the very preposterous result of 
twelve months back. The Post-office will be better— 
showing the gradual and steady development of this 
department—and the Stamps will exhibit an improve- 
ment of between 100,000/. and 200,000/. over the pre- 
ceding year, in spite of the considerable reductions that 
have come into operation in the latter part of the pre- 
sent year. These are all the leading items, and those 


that give the soundest indications of the permanency 
2 adyance of the national prosperity. Phe increase 


altogether may be expected to be little short of a mil- 
lion on the year, The quarter’s increase will not be 
uite 2 favourable in consequence of the repeal of the 
ip-duties, | 
Symptoms of the grave aspect of the Eastern 
question will be found in the following paragraphs of 
news : Lord Palmerston has been inquiring whether 
any war-steamers are building in the Clyde for the 
7 of Russia, and has received a negative reply. 
ere are at present being constructed (says the 
North British Daily Mail) two pairs of powerfal first- 
class marine engines and machinery for war steamers, 
by one of our first engineers, who js under contract to 
have them at Cropstadt in April, and ke ft them yp 
in the vessels there by his own workmen. Althoug 
there are no ships buildjng here for the Autocrat, we 
have reason to believe that his lordship may learn 
something on the subject if he institu ‘inquiries on 
the banks of the Tyne or Wear. The ¢ er affirms 
that the Russian Government has given notice to 
several commercial gentlemen and engineers, interested 
in Russian railways, that it is not inténded to proceed 
at present with these undertakings. In fact, the 
works are about to be suspended, and all the men and 
money required for their constryction will be devoted 
to carrying on the war. We have also been informed, 
on excellent authority, that agents of Russia are at 
the present mement engaged in this country in search 
of ships and warlike stores for the Russian Government, 
Agents have also proceeded to America on a similar mis- 
sion. The military lines to the North and East of Deyon- 
port, long left unfinished, are now under the hands of 
engineers. It would seem to be the intention of the 
authorities to complete them. The Bristol Mercury 
of Saturday last contains the following: We are in- 
formed, upon what we believe to be reliable authority, 
that eleven additional ships of the line ure ‘imme- 
diately to be placed in commission; and Mat orders 
have been transmitted to the commanders of the Naval 
Rendezvous in this city (Bristol), and to the com- 
manders at the other ports, to use all diligence in 
raising the men. We also are informed that, in all 


obability, Admiral Sir Charles Napier, G. C. B., will 
oist his on board the Princess Royal, 90 guns — 
flag captain, Lord Edward Paget. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS AT BIRMINGHAM. 

The people at Birmingham have for some time past 
been engaged in launching an important new educa- 
tional institution, On the 10th January, 1853, they 
adopted the outline of a comprehensive scheme for the 
formation of a new institute, and since that time they 
have been wy | engaged in devising and maturing 
the means for the accomplishment of their design. 
It is one of a very extensive character, inyolying a 
large preliminary outlay, and presenting unusual 
difficulties. The present idea is that the institute 
should comprehend two departments; the first special 
in its character, and confined to schools of industrial 
science; the other general, and embracing libraries, 
reading-rooms, lectures, museums, mining records, 
meetings for the discussion of original communications, 
accommodation for the literary societies of the town, 
and a gallery of art. It is proposed to secure the 
permanence of the institute by vesting the property in 
the Corporation of Birmingham as trustees, and the 


necessary buildings are not to be commenced until the | of 


amount which is required for their completion, and 
which is estimated at 20,000/. | 


But the interest felt in undertakings of this descrip- | P 
tion in a country so full of public spirit as ours is 


never entirely local, and aid comes to them not un- 
frequently from distant and une sources. It 
may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
best friend which the new Birmingham Institute has 
et found is Mr, Charles Dickens. 
y no other motive than that deep sympathy which 
breathes through his works for the humbler classes, he 
has collected and placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee a larger sum than any other subscriber. On 
the evenings of Titan, Thursday, and Friday last 
he presented himself to the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
in their Town Hall, and, to their great gratification, 
read his “Christmas Carol” and his “ Cricket on the 
Hearth.” The former, selected for Tuesday, was re- 
peated on Friday, and on both occasions, but especially 
the last, was received with unbounded admiration. The 
latter did not tell so strongly, but was nevertheless 
very favourably received. Testes the three nights 
of his 1 ge 6,000 . attended, and 
spacious » which on first nights was fille 
with the wealthier classes, was on the third almost 
exclusively reserved for the operatives and their 
families. It is an unprecedented thing now-a-days 
to hear authors reading their own works in public. 
The appearance of Mr. Dickens at Birmingham is a 
return to the practice of the olden time, while the 
benevolent object in view is a complete answer to any 
insinuation of vanity. Indeed, the writer who 
encounters a large and intelligent audience with a 
work of fiction, originally intended for quiet perusal in 
the closet, braves an ordeal which, unless supported 
by the highest merit, would soon take the self- 
8 out of him. There is probably no author 
in 


would have ventured to do so. The keen pereeption 


1 all 


is country, except Mr. Dickens himself, Who 


the minuteness of observation, reminding one of the 
style of the Dutch masters; above all, the irresistible 
and original powers of humour and pathos, developed 
in works which deal principally with society among 
the middle and humbler cla while they have 
achieved for him immense popularity, are pos- 


sessed in the same measure none of his 
contemporaries. To these . 2 of his 
genius K Lan excellent voice, dis- 
tinet, well-toned, audi a very large assembly with 
out apparent effort, and which he modulates with 
much elocuti skill. His manner also is perfectly 
self- and unembarrassed. Practice in amateur 
theatrioals enables him to introduce into dialogues and 
conversations especially a judicious and enlivenin 
amount of dramatic e but this he has the g 
oan ee ie por ee U Oe oe — 
individuality of author. inging these 
4 upon such joa as the “ Christmas 
Carol,” is it wonderful that Mr. Dickens should have 
achieved a triumphant success in the benevolent 
which took him to Birmingham? He has not left an 
unconverted * ” in the hardware metro- 
polis; he has added some 300/, or 400/. to the fund for 
the new institute, and he has filled the minds aud 
hearts of the working classes especially with 
preciation of his talents which they never 


* 
~ 


an a 
could have gathered from his writings. | 

Friday evening, when Mr. Dickens entertained 
the working-men and their families, all the large 
establishments of Birmingham were well represented, 
and it was indeed a spectacle of some novelty, and 
not devoid of high interest, to see nearly 2,000 people, 
whose lives are one long round of material toil, re- 
signing themselves during hours that never sped more 


‘swiftly to the pleasures of the imagination and the 


present influence of genius. They formed an eager! 
attentive and delighted audience, catching up. wi 
their applause every stroke of humour and melting at 
each touch of os, sensitive to all the the changing 
emotions whieh it is the object of fiction to evoke, and 
yielding a ready homage to that magic power which, 
y the bonds of sympathy, “ makes the whole world 
kin.“ The object which had induced Mr. Dickens to 
come among them had already opened their hearts to 
him, but, the following observations, with which he 
prefaced his reading, confirmed him in their favour :— 


“ My good friends,” he said, “ when I first imparted to 
the committee of the projected institute my particular 
wish that on one of the evenings of my readings here the 
main body of my andience should be composed of working 
men and their families—(cheers)—I was anima ed hy two 
degires—first, by the wish te have the great pleasure of 
meeting you face to face at this Christmas time, and ac- 
company you myself through one of my little Christmas- 
books (cheers) —and, second, by the wish to have an oy 
portunity of stating publicly, in your presence and in the 
pene of the committee, my earnest hope that the 

nstitute will from the beginning one great 
tage strong in reason and justice, which I believe to 
essential to the very life of such an institution. It is, 
that the working man shall, from the first unto the last, 
have a share in the management of an institution which 
ig designed fo: his b t,and which calls itgelf by his 
name. 8 have no fear here of be - 

3 being si poner '9 spaen toe pach is. 
ever was a timé when any oneclags could of itself do much 
for its own ge and for the welfare of society, which I 
tly doubt, that time is unquestionably past. It is in 

e fusion of different 1 85 without confusion; in 
the bringing together of employers and employed; in 
the creating of a better common understanding among 
those whose interests are identical, who depend upon 
each other, who are vitally essential to each other, and 


who never be in unnatu 
eplarable lia, that one of the ame 


there 


lot nits, { a 
mechanics’ institution should consist, (Cheers,) In this 
world @ great deal of the bitterness * us arises from 
an imperfect understanding of one another, 8 

Erect — L phan @ great educational instituti 
properly edu educational of the feelings as wel 

the reason—to which all orders of Birmitig at 


Cheers.) 
tution— 


estab ent of the institute a I 
so heartily, I earn natitute go sensibly,and supported it 


ne now among us—b 
means fo avoid the great shortcoming of similar insti- 


tutions; and, in asking the working man his confi- 
dence, to set him the example, and give him theirs in re- 
turn. (Great cheering.) 


ou will * for yourselves 
that he will stand by such an —— sith the wasnt 
of his patience, his pes : i 


| @rance, senge, and spir 

am sure he will need no charitable aid or gc ndi 
patronage ; but will readily Ae pay for the ad- 
atages which it confers; that he will prepare himself 
in individual cages where he feels that the hdverse circum - 


that he will i 
will most honestly and manfully discharge it.“ 


It was curious to observe, says one of the critics of 
the performance, how nearly . the presgure of a 
public ordeal, the reader had lo off everything to 
which the knife of the critic would have been apphed_ 
His tendency to exaggeration and overcolouring be- 
came aubdued, and the truthfulness of his delineations, 
thus sobered down, grew more strikingly powerful, It 
may be remarked, therefore, as one feature of such read- 
ings, that their influence, even where the andience is 
comparatively illiterate, is in a healthy direction upon 
the mind of the author, whose. perceptions are always 
more or less liable to be warped by the iality of 
his own coterie. By a dexterous use of that humour 
sry —— ew — never 2 of * and often 

s poin e oundest p: 6e i 
an intelligible resting- ae 2 os, he has hit upon 
to which 


world of shadows, e hardest-headed 


— 


this world and the 


— „N 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


eo in Birmingham can unhesitatingly follow his 


‘RESULTS OF VOLUNTARYISM IN EDU- 
CATION. 

The present issue of the Nonconformist might be 
almost designated our “golden” number. Never since 
the commencement of this journal has it been our 
privilege to record in one paper so many and weighty 
proofs of the practical sufficiency of the great prin- 
ciple it was started to advocate. Our supplement of 
‘to-day contains ample evidence of what Voluntaryism 
has done in support of religious institutions, We have 
also before us, in the shape of the last of the series of 


aix letters to the Daily News, from Edward Baines, 


Esq., of Leeds, an array of facts in proof of the vigour 
of the same principle in the education of the people. 
‘The bulk of these statements are not unfamiliar to our 
readers, but have not been put before them hitherto 
in so compact and convincing a form. We, therefore, 


make no apology for condensing Mr. Baines’s telling 
letter, and requesting that it may be read in connexion 
‘with the census returns on religious worship given 
‘elsewhere. 
Steady, if gradual, has been the progress of educa- 
tion in this country. One single fact will illustrate 
this remark: Little more than a century ago, namely, 
in 1744, it is computed by Mr. Charles Knight that 
not more than 100,000/. a year was spent by the 
people of England in books, newspapers, and publica- 
tions. of every kind, whereas in 1844 the amount thus 
expended was 2, 083, 000l., being an increase of more 
than twenty-fold, whilst the increase of population in 
that period was only two and a half fold. 


The first modern impulse to popular education was 

given by Sunday-schools, which originated in the pri- 
vate efforts of Robert Raikes, a newspaper proprietor 
at Gloucester, in 1782. Without aid of a sixpence or 
a smile from Government, Sunday-schools have 
gradually increased, so as to become coextensive with 
places of worship. In 1851, they were found by the 
Government census to number 23,498 schools, with 
2,407,409 scholars. Compared with the population of 
the respective years, the Sunday scholars were as one 
in 24.40 in the first period, one in 9.28 in the second, 
and one in 7.45 in the third. Considering that the 
children of the upper and middle classes do not attend 
the Sunday-schools, it inay be said that the whole of the 
children of the working-classes attend them (with very 
few exceptions), and remain there on an average 
eight years, What is scarcely less gratifying than the 
number of scholars, is the number of gratuitous 
teachers, who may be estimated at from 250,000 to 
300,000. 

In Day Schools the great modern impulse to the 
education of the working-classes was eg by Joseph 
Lancaster, a humble schoolmaster of the Society of 
Friends, just at the beginning of the century. Dr. 

‘Bell, who had before adopted the monitorial plan in 
India, and even tried it in England, emulated Lancas- 
ter’s zeal, and realised larger success. The former 
established his schools on the principle of simple bibli- 
cal instruction; the latter added the distinctive reli- 
gious teaching of the Church of England, From Lan- 
caster’s efforts arose the “ British and Foreign School 
Society; and from Bell's the National Society for, 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church.” It is supposed that the 
British Schools contain 200,000 children; whilst the 
National and other Charch Schools of primary in- 
struction—according to a minutely-detailed report of 
1846-7, published in a folio volume—contained 955,865 
lay-scholars. It is worthy of remark, that both the 
ational and the British Societies tried for many years 
the plan of gratuitous instruction, and that, from an 
perience of its bad consequences, they both aban- 
* it, and adopted a moderate charge for the edu - 
cation given. 

The Dissenters were from the first favourable to 
popular education; but they did not establish day- 
schools of their own, being content to join liberal 
Churchmen and other Dissenters in supporting 
British schools, until the acceptance of public money 
by the parent society induced many Dissenters (sub- 
sequent to 1846) to withdraw from its connexion, 
and to originate independent schools. The superior 
wealth and position of Churchmen, however, together 
with their control of most of the ancient endowments 
of the Church property, have enabled them to do far 
more for day-schools than Dissenters. 


The Dissenters, with all their disadvantages and 
having to maintain their own ministers and places of 
worship, have nevertheless taken their part in the 
work of day-school education. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, the cm a0 ore and the Roman 
Catholies have formed organisations for the purpose. 
Each of those bodies has an efficient training institu- 
tion for teachers, and each has raised large sums for 
the establishment of schools. The Congregationalists, 
who altogether reject Government aid, by an effort 
extending from 1843 to 1848, raised 130, 000l.; and 
the Congregational Board of Education has since 
Obtained Homerton College for a training institution 
with model schools attached, at an expense of 12,0001. 
- subscribed by the body. The Voluntary School Asso- 


ciation, comprising Congregationalists, Baptists, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and other Dissenters, 
has also established a training institution, and assisted 


schools, of course without public money. 

Infant Schools, both public and private, now exist 
in very considerable numbers, sometimes in connexion 
with juvenile schools; and for the training of teachers, 


the Home and Colonial Infant School 
formed in 1834, 

For the purpose of drawing under instruction the 
very lowest class, living in mendicancy and even in 
crime, re ge Schools have been established in many 
parts of England and Scotland; and the last report of 
the London Union returned about 20,000 scholars. 
The training of teachers was from the very estab- 
lishment of the British and Foreign School Society 
and the National Society one of their leading ob- 
jects. Their training institutions in the Borough- 
road and in Westminster were in operation very 
many years beforé Government made any grant 
whateyer towards schools or school-building. ~The 
operations of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society also commenced before public money was 
given. Most of the Normal Sc now in existence 
were originated without Government aid, though they 
afterwards accepted it when ban ag Those of the 
Congregational Board of Education, the Voluntary 
School Society, and Brecon (now Swansea) Colle 
exist on purely independent principles. Some of the 
diocesan Normal Schools have not yet received grants. 
There are now in England and Wales more than thirty 
training institutions, with accommodation for more 
than two thousand students—a greater number than 


would keep all the public schools constantly supplied 


with teachers, 

There are also many valuable auxiliaries to popular 
instruction. In the year 1850, there were 622 
Mechanics’ Institutions in England and Wales, with 
103,522 members ; and the libraries they had accu- 
milated, contained no less than 698,356 volumes, with 
1,837,584 issues in the course of the year. These in- 
stitutions contain evening classes, in which the 
instruction acquired at school may be sus- 
tained, and its defects repaired. ince 1804, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
(independent of its foreign auxiliaries) 26,571,103 
copies of the Holy Scriptures—by far the larger pro- 
portion of them in this country; so that now there are 
comparatively few houses or cottages in the Jand where 
a copy is not to be found. The Religious Tract So- 
ciety has, in about the same period, issued the enormous 
number of six hundred and eight million of tracts and 
books, in one hundred and twelve languages; of which 
a large part have been issued in England. 


Numerous societies of the nature of Christian Mis- 
sions have been formed, some for conveying the Gospel 
to heathen lands, and others for employing ministers 
and agents in the towns and rural districts of England, 
all of which agencies may be said to be of an educa- 
tional character, The benevolent and other public 
institutions of England, many of which are either 
directly or indirectly educational—such as orphan 
asylums, schools for the blind and for the deaf and 
dumb, idiot asylums, schools for the children of the 
clergy and ministers, industrial schools, penitentiary 
and reformatory institutions, temperance societies, 
societies for supplying Bibles and books to the 
army and navy, yeoman schools, colleges for the 
training of ministers, &c., &c.—are really number- 
less. Some idea may be formed of them from the 
fact, that in Mr. Samson Low, jun.’s “ Charities of 
London,” published in 1850, 491 separate charities are 
enumerated, of which 294 (or three-fifths were estab- 
lished within the present century), and that these societies 
had an aggregate income of 1, O22, 864. from voluntary 
contributions, and 741,869/. from funded property or 
otherwise secured,—total 1, 764, 733]. 

To return to the day- schools. It will be found, when 
the details of the census are published, that in the 
most flourishing and wealthy seats of manufactures 
and mining, there is the smallest proportion of day- 
scholars. Why? Not either from want of liberality 
in the upper classes or of means in the lower: 
but mainly from the fact, that in those places 
the working classes bear a much larger proportion to the 
whole population than they do on the average in England 


As the working-class do not and cannot keep 


their children at school more than about half as 
long as the middle and upper classes, it is obvious 
that only half as many (in proportion) of the children 
of the former would be fouridin school at any one time, 
as of the children of the latter, even though the 
whole of the latter received a reasonable length of 
schooling. Thus in Manchester, the richest city of 
England, except London, the proportion of day- 
scholars to the population is only one to 11.60; whilst 
in Exeter, “the capital of the West,” it is one to 
6.77. The reason is, that Manchester has enormous 
manufactories, where many hundreds, and in some 
cases thousands, of workpeople are employed by one 
capitalist, and, therefore, the working-class population 
of Manchester is very much greater in proportion 
than that of Exeter, where the manufactures are of small 
importance, and the population belong chiefly to the 
upper and middle classes. . 

That the small proportion of day-scholars in Man- 
chester is not owing to want of liberality on the pers 
of the friends of education, appears from the facts 
proved by the Rev. C. Richson before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, namely, that whilet the num- 
ber of day-scholars is $4,354, there is school aecom- 
modation for 74,887 children in public schools, exelu- 
sive of all private schools,—that of that amount, 
schools for no less than 43,146 children were provided 
between the years 1833 and 1851,—and that of 172 


public schools nineteen only received building grants 
from 2 Government to the small aggregate sum of 
8,283 


The sum and crown of the evidence in proof of the 
sufficiency of the Voluntary system to reach our 
educational wants is found in the Census of 1851, 
compared with the earlier (but certainly less complete) 
returns of 1818 and 1833. From the Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 487 of the last session, we learn the follow- 


ing most gratifying comparison: 3 


Jour times as 


inculcated by doctrine or ord 


( 
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DAY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Years, Number of | Namber of | of Scholars 
Schools, Scholars. to Population. 

1818 | 19,280 674 1 u 17.25 

1833 38,971 1276947 1 4 1 

1851 4011 244% 1 836 


Since 1818 the increase of day-scholars has been 
as the increase of m; and 
the increase of Sunday-scholars eight times as 


When it is remembered (says Mr. Baines in conclu- 
sion) that Sir James K. Sautter admits the — 
tion of one day-scholar to eight inhabitants as that agreed 
upon as desirable by “most writers on the statistics of 
education,” when it is seen that in 1861 we had reached 
the proportion of one to 8.86, and when it is observed by 
what a splendid amount of voluntary agency our great 
to 


educational improvements have originate 
carried on, I know not how it E Pond 12 


well as in its moral nature and 
superior to any governmental agency. 


Spiri of the Press. 


THE REFORM BILL, 

Possibly the 2 may outbid Her Majesty's 
Government in the matter o liamen reform. 
We have already heard that i Deresll bee how 
concocting a measure, and it is stated that the ar. 
rangement of its details have been entrusted to Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., whom the country would he sur- 
prised to recognise as a 2 reformer. * this 
as it may, the organ of the Opposition, the i 

ly on the sub) 1 


Herald, is beginning to talk! 
ieve that the following extract is taken 


incom 


ge, clusion, that the Voluntary or 1 cop ucla 


is difficult to 
from the columns of an ultra-Tory newspaper ;—~ 


A dozen years would not elapse bef re we should hear 
the cry r raised of Reform!“ and again we should 
witness Ministries disorganised by fruitless attempts to 
concert some further measure. 

Our chief desire is that the question now raised may be 
finally settled. But to do this we must have 6 lar 
plan—a plan thoroughly re-adjusting the whole pool 4 
sentative system, and we feel convinced that the more 
complete and final the measure can be made, the more 
probability will there be of its easily becoming law. 

Some persons, both among the Whigs and among the 
Conservatives, have a kind of dread of a Reform Bill, 
and feel inclined to imagine that the less there is of it 
the better. We regard this as a lamentable mistake. 
We feel very much disposed to say, on the other hand, 
that the larger the measure is the more probability there 
will be that it will turn out a good one, . 

Sure we are that if it could be agreed to discard en- 
tirely the whole of the present representation system, and 
to start altogether afresh on any, fair principle, it would 
be nearly certain that the House of mons 80 formed 
would be much more loyal, a much more Conservative 
assembly, than ony that we have lately seen. 

We earnestly wish that the leaders of the Conservative 
party would use the few weeks that remain in carefully 
examining this question. Let them go into the details of 
the case, and we are greatly mistaken if they would not 
come to these conclusions :— 

That, in all probability, the safest scheme of Reform 
would be the largest, the most comprehenaive, : 

That a few very simple principles would abundantly 
suffice for the framework of the improved system, 

at the two main branches of the ancient system 
were: Ist. Household or . franchise for towns ; 
and 2nd. Property or freehold franchise for counties, 

That, preserving thesé two main branches, it is now 
expedient: 1st. That every 10/. householder, whether 
living in atown or village, should have his vote among 
the occupation voters, 2nd. That every 10/. householder or 
copyholder should have his vote among the couuty or 
property voters, 

In working out this plan it would be easy, instead of 
disfranchising any town for being small, to include itin a 
hundred, or rape, or other district, so as to get rid of both 
corruption and nomination, and this without disfranchis- 
ing any one. 


HOW TO BEARD SOCIETY. 
‘The [beard] movement has an advantage quite 
peculiar to it, inasmuch as the ts on both 
sides have all the amusing elements of the ridiculous. 
The present custom is absurd. To foreigners who 
come from nations unmutilated in the face, the aspect 
of men stalking about in public, deprived of the dis 
tinctive ornament of the muzzle, and thus reduced to 
stubbled and rough copies of women, is more amusing 
than imposing. The North American Indian, who 
shaves his head and leaves a tuft in the centre for the 
convenience of his enemy in taking off the scalp, is 
actuated by a + amd sense of honour than that which 
actuates fing n in compelling them to shave 
the muzzle and leave two scraps at the sidé 
for that domestic enemy the favourite child to 
tug at. The custom therefore is ridiculous; but 
the revolution is scarcely ver. The artist, 
who tells us that the beard. is better than the 
shaven chin—personal comfort, which tells us that the 
operation of shaving is a daily torture—or common 
sense, which tells us that the fur upon the lips and 
round the throat in harsh weather is a natural com- 
ſorter — have strong grounda on their side; but when 
the physician interposes, and gravely assures us that 
the national malady of consumption may be warded 
off by the natural respirator, and poe + A when the 
distinguished member of a public department heads 
the anti-razor movement, representing the movement 
as essential to public health—it may be said that 
material improvement is beginning to revel among the 
soap-suds, One is — to ecto the 
reacher practises; and perhaps a con ry can 
tell us whether the great apostle of thts bearded 

doctrine is himself an exemplar of his mission? 
It is one that can only be ta by example, not 
by statute. We 
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have a compu vaccination act, but a compul- 
sory anti-shaving act would be tolerated only in Russia 
—or the Bank of England. Soldiers shave or grow 
by regulation, but civilians might at least claim free- 
dom of action. The police have not been required to 
grow a handle by which to be bearded; but the autho- 
rities at the Bank, it is said, have put down certain 
rising moustaches; perhaps as dangerous to the safety 
of that institution. Such is our custom of tyranny 
in trifles: we grant a freedom to religious and political 
principles which we deny to the capillary principles; 
we admit private judgment on the most important 
questions, and deny it on the toilet question of the 
morning!— The Spectator. 


SCHOOLING NOT EDUCATION. 


Lord Ashburton’s proposed education is the know- 
ledge of common things. Unhappily it is the cha- 
racteristic of the pedagogue proper to account things 
common as things unclean. Schoolmasters the most 
earnest and conscientious, men of high attainments, 
coop young and active boys together in close rooms 
hour after hour, like Strasburg geese, cramming. them 
with particles of Greek, and forcing one bit of each 
boy’s wits to enlarge unwholesomely at the expense 
of all the rest of him. The victims of such training 
are sent out into the world with a tumour of Greek 
and Latin carefully developed, or, it may be, with a 
fatty 1 of mathematics got in an unwholesome 
way. this the best that we can hope ſor the 
future is, that it will subside (as it does) in 
the course of time, and that, as the boy of ne- 
cessity grows subject to an active call on his neglected 
parts, these will be forced into action. In other 
words, we may indulge the sanguine expectation that, 
by the time he has lived some forty years or so in the 
world, he may have disencumbered himself of the most 
part of what is useless to him, and got into a proper 
state for the recéPtion of something useful. Not that 
we need ever expect him to arrive at anything like a 
fair balance of knowledge. Never his can be the 
harmony or breadth of information that should belong 
to a man educated in a natural and normal way. 
Always hanging about him, in some form or other, 
will be the discomfort and dyspepsia of the foie gras 
established in his youth, Able to digest only certain 
kinds of things, he must remain at best in a weakly 
condition to the end of the chapter. 


As for the education of English girls, perhaps the 
best to be said will be that it is an enormous credit to 
their nature, and a new title to our admiration, that 
they can possibly be what they are in spite of all that 
girl-schools strive to make them. Even in what are 
called the better classes, great must be the unhappiness 
carried home from the fashionable eclectic school- 
system. Swift's remark is still as applicable as when 
first made. The Dean touched upon a truth which 
any one may daily confirm, when he said that so 
many marriages were unhappy because young ladies 
spent their time in making nets and not in making 
oe \ges.—-E raminer. 


THE BLACK SEA AND THE BALTIC. 


The Black Sea is larger than the Baltic, and re- 
ceives larger rivers, The land which surrounds the 
Black Sea is almost everywhere fertile; great part of 
the lands on the Baltic are sandy plains, scantily 
covered with a meagre growth of heath. Fora con- 
siderable part of every year the navigation of the 
Baltic is closed by ice; except in the Sea of Azoff, 
and some of the ports adjoining Odessa, the Black 
Sea can be navigated at all seasons. The Black 
Sea has excellent harbours on all sides; the 
southern and eastern shores of the Baltic are sin- 
gularly defective in this respect. From its extent, 
position on the earth’s surface, and physical structure, 
the commerce of the Black Sea ought far to exceed 
that of the Baltic, yet we find our trade with the 
former limited to comparatively minor operations on 
the Lower Danube, at Odessa, Taganrog, and Trebi- 
zond, while the Baltic trade of Sweden, Prussia, 
Russia, and Denmark, constitutes no inconsiderable 
fraction of our aggregate national commerce. 


When with a view to attempt the solution of this 
riddle we come to examine more closely the social and 
political phenomena of the two regions we have been 
comparing, one important distinction immediately ob- 
trudes itself on our notice. The gates of the Baltic are 
open to all the world; not only may the merchant ships 
of every nation enter there, but its men-of-war may 
follow to protect them. Hence, the balance of power is 
preserved on its waters, and the commerce of every 
people has fair play. The Black Sea, on the contrary, 
which has at a comparatively recent date been opened 
to all trading vessels, is still hermetically sealed in 
time of peace against the ships of war of all nations 
situated outside of the Dardanelles.) The only men- 
of-war to be seen on its surface are those of Russia 

and Turkey; and, as the last-mentioned Power is only 
just emerging from a perilous passage in its social 
progress, strictly analogous to that through which the 
other passed about acentury and a half ago, these 
two Powers have not hitherto been by any means on 
a footing of equality. The natural consequence of 
such a state of things has ensued. The stronger 
of the only two Powers entitled to maintain naval 
armaments on the Black Sea has exercised a mono- 
poly of authority there; has given law in commercial 
and other matters not only to its weaker concurrent, 
but to all nations frequenting those regions for trade. 
The baneful fruits of this Russian domination may 
be seen at a glance The interecurse of merchants 
from without the Dardanelles with the Turkish 
territory is almost entirely confined to Constanti- 
nople and Trebizond; the whole north-eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, inhabited by the 
independent Caucassian tribes, is interdicted to 
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few Russian traders; the commerce of the Sea of Azoff 
is kept by the restrictive policy of Russia in a puny 

and sickly state, its development at the embouchure 
of the Don (the natural entrepot on the west of the 
trade of the immense drainage basins of the Don and 

Volga, and of the whole Caspian) being actually less 
than that of any fourth-rate English river; Odessa alone 
is, under a system of Government favouritism, making 
real progress; the navigation of the Danube, the second 

European river in respect of size, the first in respect of 
the natural capabilities of the country through which 

it flows, and the numbers of people dwelling on its 

banks, is systematically obstructed and its trade pa- 

ralysed. e dead weight of the Russian Govern- 

ment presses like an incubus on the industrial efforts 

of every people on the Black Sea, its own not ex- 

cepted. Any Government possessed of such exclu- 

sive power as has hither been conceded to Russia on 

the Black Sea would probably have abused it in one 

way or other, but, with the exception perhaps of 
that of China, none could have done it 80 

senselessly, with such detriment to its own 

people and to the whole of the commercial 

world. The termination of the exclusive pre- 

ponderance of Russia on the Black Sea, is an indis- 

pensable pre-requisite to the full development of the 

commercial capabilities of that region. Trade cannot 

have fair play there until other naval standards—those 

of England, France, and America—wave on its waters 

on an equality with the Russian, reminding the Auto- 

crat, by their mere presence, that, however powerful 

his Government may appear to his own serfs and 

courtiers, he cannot become more among nations 

than the equal of other Governments, and thus com- 

pelling him to act rationally and equitably. The 

access of American, French, and English men-of-war 

—of the men-of-war of all nations—to the Black Sea, 

there to watch over and protect the trades of each, 

must be made as free as their access to the Baltic, be- 

fore the commerce of the former can have fair-play. In 

other words, the Dardanelles and the Bosphorous must 

be made as patent toships of war asthe Sound. An 

opportunity of effecting this now presents itself, which 

if neglected may not recur for centuries. The old 

treaties which closed the navigation of the Black 

Sea by diplomatic mounds and dykes have been 

shattered by the outbreak of hostilities between Turkey 

and Russia; these treaties are now worth no more 

than the price of what they are written upon as waste 

paper. International relations on the Black Sea must 

be reconstituted upon new contracts.—Daily News. 


NATIONAL INTEMPERANCE. 
(From the Spectator.) 


Judging from the aspect of the floating population 
in the neighbourhood of the gin-palaces, our annual 
Saturnalia is said to have been characterised by a 
much more profuse consumption of exciseable liquors 
this year than usual; and the result of this discovery, 
whether real or imaginary, has been a brisk discussion 
on national intemperance and the best means of sup- 
pressing it. Independently of Christmas irregularities, 
the question has acquired additional importance 
lately, on account of the alleged increase of dranken- 
ness among the working-classes during the last two 
years. In Ireland, it has been well ascertained that 
the temperance movement has proved a total failure ; 
the consumption of spirits per head, last year, having 
been nearly double what it was in 1842. But in 
Great Britain, it was generally understood that the 
habits of the working-classes had improved considerably 
in this respect. The general tenour of the evidence 
given before the Select Committee on Public-houses 
last session was, that in most of the large towns in Eng- 
land, excessive drinking has very much diminished, Mr. 
Alderman Wire, solicitor to the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, spoke strongly on this subject, According to 
that gentleman, the habits of the people have greatly 
improved within the last ten or twelve years, owing to 
the admirable manner in which the granting of licenses 
is conducted by the magistrates. He does not rest 
merely on his own experience or observation. For the 
purpose of showing how very much the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors has diminished during the last 
thirty years, he presented two tables; one showing the 
quantities of foreign and British spirits, beer, malt, 
and wine, respectively retained for home consumption, 
in each of the fifteen years ending in 1834; another 
showing the quantities consumed in each of the fifteen 
years ending in 1849. Taking British spirits alone, as 
furnishing the most important data relating to British 
intemperance, it appears that the quantity consumed 
in the United Kingdom in 1820 was 8,349,170 gallons, 
and that it rose to 23,397,806 gallons in 1834—130 per 
cent. above the proportionate increase in the popula- 
tion. 


The second table presents a much more satisfactory 
state of things. From 26, 745,300 gallons in 1836, 
the national consumption of British spirits had fallen 
off to 22,962,012 gallons in 1849, the last year com- 
prehended in the table; and if we had no later evi- 
dence on the subject, we might conelude, with Mr. 
Alderman Wire, that the people are gradually ad- 
vaneing in sobriety and temperance. Unfortunately 
for his licensing theory, however, returns of the 
quantities of spirits consumed during the last three 
years have been published, and we are sorry to say, 
these do not bear out the argument of the agent for 
the licensed victuallers. During the three years end- 
ing 5th era’ 5 1853, the consumption of British 
spirits in the United Kingdom has been, in 1851, 
23,862,585; in 1852, 23,976,596; and in 1853, 
25,200,879 gallons; and this, too, while the popu- 
lation has been becoming smaller rather than 
increasing. It is impossible to look at this 
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increase of wages leads to increased drunkenness. 
Among the coal-miners especially, to whose insubor- 
dination the present dearth of fuel must be in no small 
degree attributed, the increase of wages is said to 
have led in many places to idleness and debauchery. 
To well-educated workmen, who have acquired habits 
of saving, and who wish to improve their condition, 
an increase of income will only act as an additional 
incentive to greater economy and industry. To those, 
on the contrary, who have never known the comfort 
of a well-ordered home, or the pleasure which springs 
from a feeling of independence, an increase of wages too 
frequently furnishes the means of indulging their 
natural love of ease, or of spending a larger portion of 
their time in the beer-house or the gin-palace. 


ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 


Railway slaughters have re-appeared with the 
Christmas holidays. A frightful disaster—not an 
accident—has occurred on the Taff Vale Raib- 
way. The branch from Merthyr to Dowlais has 
an incline of four hundred feet in one mile, which 


is worked by a stationary engine. On Wednes- 
day, “the officials neglected to attach a rope to the 
mid-day passenger-train before starting it. It conse- 


quently dashed down the incline with prodigiously- in- 
creasing velocity as it neared the bottom. The guard 
leaped off the break soon after the carriages com- 
menced their descent, and was unhurt. None of the 
passengers were, however, enabled thus to escape, as 
they were all locked in the compartments ; and their 
shrieks while passing along the bridges over the roads 
near the town were most appalling. The branch 
joins on to the main line at the bottom of the incline 
ie a sharp curve. The train abandoned the rails at 
this spot, leaped clear up into the air a great height ; 
the carriages sepurating into shreds, the passengers 
thrown out, and, with the débris of the train, falling 
like a shower in the Taff river and on the adjoining 
cinder-tips. Notwithstanding this extraordinary vio- 
lence, some of the passengers were enabled to walk 
away comparatively unhurt ; others are much hurt, 
and two women are dying, one having her back 
broken, and the other a fracture of the skull, besides 
which they are frightfully lacerated and torn almost 
to — 

here was a fatal collision on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway on Thursday morning, at Newton- 
heath, near Manchester. A train leaves Manchester 
for Rochdale at 9.40, and stops at Miles Platting and 
Newton-heath stations—the latter four miles from 
the city. Five minutes later; an ezpress train leaves 
Manchester for Oldham, stopping at neither station. 
Thursday morning was frosty, the ground covered 
with snow, and a heavy fog in the atmosphere. The 
first train was just about to move from Newton-heath 
station, when the express dashed into it, crushing the 
last carriage to pieces and damaging the one in 
advance of it. Miss Jane Sykes, a young lady of 
Lindley, near Huddersfield, died a few moments after 
she was picked up; her grandmother, Mrs. Lord, 
lies in a very dangerous state; Henry Tidy, a guard, 
is in peril from a concussion of the brain; and a 
dozen other persons were hurt, some seriously. The 
jury who have held an inquest on the body of Miss 
Sykes have returned the following verdict :— 


We find that the death of James Sykes was caused by the 
collision of the express train to Oldham with the Yorkshire train, 
and that the death was accidental. And the jury take this op- 
portunity of expressing their regret at the apparent carelessness 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company in allowing 
the express train to start at so short a time after the above train, 
and would suggest tl:at in future more care be exercised, espe- 
cially in foggy weather. 


It was stated at the close of the inquiry that the last 
two months had been unprecedented for foggy weather, 
causing great anxiety to the railway officials on ac- 
count of the consequent irregularity of trains, and up 
to this occurrence there had not been the slightest 
accident on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line. 


Mrs. Webb and her sister, the Colchester shoplifters, 
have been sentenced to four months’ hard labour in 
Srringfield Gaol. - 


A large number of manufacturers in Leeds have 
been fined for neglecting to provide apparatus for 
consuming the smoke arising from their furnaces. 


A young woman was seduced in the north of Ire- 
land by a man who proposed to marry her; but the 
match was delayed by a dispute about the lady’s 
dowry. She was a teacher in a school, and feared 
her apparent approaching maternity would cause her 
to be discharged. She induced her sister to don male 
clothing, cover the lower part of her face with flannel, 
and personate the swain; and in his name she was 
married by the registrar to her sister. When the 
pet heard this, he refused to marry his victim— 
he was not going to commit bigamy. The powers of 
the law will probably be invoked to wring damages 
from him for the seduction, 


A distressing suicide has been committed in Ireland, 
the victim of which is Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow 
Villiers Layard, formerly member for Carlow. For 
some little time past he had shown symptoms of 
mental derangement, talking of his pecuniary affairs 
as if they were much worse than they were. He had 
formerly an income of 8001, which had latterly been 
reduced to 400/. Colonel Layard had been advised 
to remove from the suburbs into Dublin; he and his 
wife took lodgings in the city. At the Coroner’s in- 
quest, the lady gave this account of the shocking par- 
ticulars of the suicide: When J awoke this morning 
about eight o’clock, he seemed very much excited. 
He asked me to give him some laudanum which I had 
in my dressing-box. I said I would not give him an 
then, as Dr. Carroll would soon come and set him all 
right. I went into an anteroom, and fearing lest 
he might press me togive him the laudanum, I poured 


fact without connecting it with the evidence from 


the access of all except Russian cruisers and a 


nearly all the manufacturing and mining districts, that 


it into a basin. After the lapse of about two minutes, 
I returned to the bedroom, and saw the bed 
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fun of blood, aud then I saw him brandishing 
a razor and gashing at himself. I rushed upon him, 
but I was unable to prevent him, and he kept doing 
so notwithstanding my exertions. I shrieked for help; 
and the people of the house came and put me out of 
the room, and did all they could to get the razor from 
him. I returned to him soon after, and, clasping me 
by the hand, he said something like ‘ God bless you!’ 
I am confident he was out of his mind. He was a 
mat of ardent temperament, and authoritative in his 
manner, ‘but very affectionate to us all. He had been 
in very low spirits for some time.“ Verdict—* Tem- 
porary, derangement.” 

On the morning of Wednesday, a large ship foun- 
dered in the Irish Channel, about twenty-five miles 
East of Kingstown harbour. The Dublin steamer 
Prince saw the vessel sinking, and the master hastened 
to the aid of the crew; but when he arrived near the 
spot the ship was gone. Some twenty unfortunate 
creatures were seen floating in the icy-cold water of a 
boisterous sea, clinging to bits of wreck. The master 
of the Prince ordered out his boats; by some mis- 
manageniént, one adrift, and the other was cap- 
sized: all was confusion. It is said that the people of 
the steamer would not aid their perishing fellow mari- 
ners. However that may be, they did not, A fishing- 
smack came up, and two men put off in a little boat 
and saved six men: the rest were drowned. 


a * an ae oy destruction of pro- 
rt a amongst the great warehouses i 
1 Cheapside, and its A 
Breaking out on Saturday night on the premises of 
Messrs. Townley, hat manufacturer, it ran along the 
back warehouses, firing in succession the premises of 
Messrs. Liddiard and Co., 61, Friday-street; those of 
Megsrs. E. Willett and Co., No. 63; and those of 
Messrs. Mair and Son, No. 60, all warehousemen. At 
the same time the flames were driven into the ware- 
N 2 Mackerron and Sons, manufacturers, 
o. 54, Bread -street, and those of Messrs. Donglas 
and Co., likewise manufacturers, No. 6 in the same 
street. The firemen of the Brigade and West of Eng- 
land office made a vigorous attempt to confine the fire 
to the scene of its present operations, but without the 
least success, the flames extending to the warehouses | 
of Mr. W. May, jun., silk and mohair manufacturer, 
No. 4, Bread-street, also into those of Mr. Thomas 
Greenless, warehouseman, and likewise into the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Broughton, Son, and Co., hardware 
and button warehousemen. The flames illuminated 
Bow Church, and brought out in bold relief the 
beautiful tracery round the gallery of St. Paul’s 
Gathedral. The firemen prevented them from extend- 
ing further; but so great was the main body of fire 
that for hours all the men could do was to cut off the 
flames when they threatened to seize upon the con- 
tiguous houses. Most of the premises and stock 
appear to have been insured. The fire was not com- 
pletely extingvished on Monday afternoon. The de- 


struction of property has been immense. 


“A navvie” has been killed in a fight at a publie- 


house near Bolton 


on. His antagonist and a second are 
in custody. 125 


A fire at Bradford, Yorkshire, has caused a loss of 
e 60,0007. The principal sufferers are Messrs. ; 
Berwick and Co., and Messrs. Broadbent and M Cro- | 


bin, stuff-merchants. 


An attorney’s clerk has been committed for three | 
months’ imprisonment for travelling between Bingley | 


and Shipley without a ticket, and attempting to de- 
fraud the railway company. 

N on Friday morning, a gentlemanly-looking 
man 
bridge, and fell through the thin ice below. 

Guernsey is very much excited by a shocking 
murder, John Charles Tapner, a clerk in the Ordnance- 
office, is on trial before the Royal Court for the 


murder of Mrs. Saujon, and the attempt to burn the 


bod rwards. It took seven days to complete the 
pi 74 * prosecution; and the defence has yet to 


come off. 
More than thirty = were very seriously 
affected at Roscrea in 


monty ryley.. The symptoms were similar to 
delirium tremens—greatly impaired vision, everything 
appearing quite green to the sufferer, coldness of the 
skin, particularly of the hands and feet, great pros- 
tration of strength, and in several cases vomiting. 


the sufferers are found convalescent, but have 


been much debilitated. 


Two children, of the ages r of ten and 
| e Colchester | 
Union-house by fumes arising from a charcoal stove, ; 


seyen, were killed a few nights since in 


which also nearly proved fatal to the mother and two 
other children in the same (sick) ward. There being 
no fireplace in the room, which was brick-floored, and 


the gas stove being out of repair, an old stove was 
master who ordered coke to be 


borrowed by the : | 

burned in it. None os urable, the messenger 
unknown to him obtaine charcoal: which was burnt 
in the stove. As long as the children were sitting up 


no ill effects were experienced, carbonic acid gas, as is 


well known, from being heavier than atmospheric air, 
forming a stratum next the floor, which rises in pro- 
portion to the quantity of vapour generated. But 
about an hour after they lay down to sleep they were 


seized with violent sickness, and the nurse was sum- 
ing it was caused by the 


moned to them, but, sup | Au 
ointment used for their disorder, she did not think it 
of sufficient 1 1 to communicate to the master 
or 

with considerable violence, and when the master came 
the next morning 


in the boy, but in one of the little 7 la, a pacer | v 
0 6 m 


was in a complete state of i 


d from one of the centre recesses of Waterloo- 


eland on Christmas-day by 
ing “ whole-meal ” with which had been mixed the 
. (flour) of the bearded darnel, rye-grass, com- 


uring the night, the sickness returned: 
„he found life to be extinct not only 


to 


troops. 
Russians. 
aroused the Turks. 

A doubtful telegraphic message from Vienna, dated 
yesterday, says: “ Russia is as much excited against 
Austria as against England and France.” Why? 

The Stockholm Aftonbladet announces, on authority, 
that the Secret Committee of the Swedish Diet has 
decided on strict neutrality in case of war. A treaty | Messrs. Robert and Joseph Kelsall, at Rochdale, was 
has been concluded with Denmark for a common 
| course of operations by sea. 

Some days back the public were positively assured 
| that instructions were sent off on the 19th ult., for the [rer 
combined fleets to enter the Black Sea. It is now as 
confidently stated that the news was premature. The 
ande Wii story BOW 2 thas fhe ones § sent off a * ö 
combined flee enter the Blac uire : er, 
pe developed , Fend re) 4 ue e naming coe genni sheer rece on 
patches were requisite, of which the latest edition that un. 
our Minister and admirals at Constantinople will have 
to wait for, will be carried out by the packet about 
to leave Marseilles.” 
will leave no room for doubt in 
ee dent of the Augsburg Gazette 

. corres of the urg Gaz 

on the ath ‘ull. as follows 1 whieh 
the allied Powers, France and England, in 
observe, is this—they will take armed p-. 


A 
that 
{ lish fl 


were teari 


were also 


was only partially under the influence of the poison, 


and the infant (singularly en | vy li 
ey (singularly enough). was very little 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


1 


The mails from Constantinople are over- due de- 
tained by the heavy fall of snow. We learn from 
Bucharest that on the 30th ult. the vast quantity of 
snow rendered: operations improbable, 

The so-called Constantinople insurrection of the 21st 
was only a kind of. stormy remonstrance, put down 
without loss of blood, It is not yet clear what che 
Turkish policy will be, as the resolution to treat was 
taken by the Government, and not by the Divan, 
which had not yet met, 

Two firmans have been sent to Servia: one 
guaranteed all the Servian privileges, the other de- 
clared all the Turco-Russian treaties null and void, 
but that Servia might demand the p 
Powers. : 
The Ottoman Government, in deference to the 
wishes of the ambassadors, and in the desire not 
needlessly to stimulate the prevalent warlike excite- 
ment, has forborne to publish the bulletins received 
from Kars and Erzeroum, as it did the narrative of 
Sinope. The substance of the reports to the Seras- 
kier, however, has transpired through other channels, 
and is far from supporting the lofty language em- 
ployed in the reports of General Andronikoff. It is 
not true, as the Russians assert, that the Turks lost 
twenty of their guns, nor yet that their camp equipage 
and material of war fell into the hands of the enemy. | 798 # 
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Instead of pursuing a routed and flying army, the 
Russians had to fight for all the ground they gained, 
which was about six miles. Abdi Pasha’s army was 
not disorganised, but is preparing again to take the 
field, this time under a more experienced and ener- 
getic officer, and with a large infusion of regular 
Kars is said to be in the hands of the 

The news of Sinope has thoroughly 


er. it is said, 
e interpretation of 
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LATEST FROM AMERICA. 


We have advices from New York down to the 22nd ine the 
Advices from Washington of land at Finchley. of the parish of St. 

ommittee of the Senate had reported favourably on 

the immediate construction of six | 

An exciting debate 


the House on a resolution voting a sword and tha : 9 , 
for his conduct in the Smyrna | "Ally closed. The numbers at the close of the poll 


Captain 


consequence of 
tractor and 


state that the Naval 


-frigates. 


m-frige ing at eight o’clock, and continued yeaterda 
ad pepe pr aed ok eight till ‘six clock 1 


affair, Gerrit Smith, New York Abolition representa- 
tive, introducing the subject. 
There have been railroad 


E 


rotection of all the 


tend to consequence, “we 

con of sears, 80 a8 to restore what has been destroyed, just 
the Black Sea, and keep it so long ＋ dons n Wad before Che accident, woylt! cost about 15,0000 
the same in the Danubian Principalities. The 
and French cruisers haye received e 
every Russian ship of war that attempts 
and they will compel it to return to the 
from. i. case of resistance the 


officer to the Pacific to take measures to capture the 
Sonora invaders. 

Advices from St. Domingo rt a difficulty be- 
tween the Goyernment and a ich steamer, 
The French wish Santa Anna to dismiss Cabinet, 
and to appoint one to suit French interests, Great 
excitement in St. Domingo city in consequence, 

The Sardinian Chamber of ties elected, on the 
27th ult., for its President, Boncompagni, b 
seventy-four votes out of 107 voters, It 7 
autho the Cabinet, by a majority of nyt? — to 
thirteen, to levy the taxes until the close of March, 
1854. The Senate also voted on the same day the 
reply to the King’s Speech, without any discussion. 
elegraphic communication is momentarily inter- 
rupted between Paris and Rouen, the intense frost 
having in many places caused the wires to snap. 


A Cabinet Council was held yesterday afternoon at 
the Foreign-office, Downing-street. e Ministers 
present w Karl of Aberdeen, Lord J. | 
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The Connel 


Yesterday Parliament was formally ed to the 
3ist inst., then to meet for the dispa of Wailea 


The coldest night experienced in this country for 
many years was on Monday, when the thermometer 
fell to 15, being 13 degree tower than it was last 
Thursday night, when the pace indicated 163 
Fahrenheit. At half - past t o'clock yesterday 
morning the glass was quite as low as on the ing 
night, 28 ph rw of the day the quicksilver 

2 as high as 20, and in the evening, at five o clock. it 
stood at 31, but shortly aſter that hour it again fell . 
20. The barometer at the same time at 29°19 
deg. ‘The wind blew tremendously in the early part 
of the day from east to north-east, but between seven 
and eight ,o’clock inthe evening it veered towards the 
south-west, an indication of a change soon about to 
take place in the weather. The di t parks were 
visited during the day by several thousands of sliders 
and skaters. The river Thames yesterday was so 
crowded with drift ice that all the steamboats were 
obliged to cease running. 


burial-grounds in the metropolis after the 9th instant. 

The loss by the great fire in Bread-street is roughly 
estimated at 80,0001, It was not entirely extinguished 
until nine o’clock last night. | 


Yesterday morning, the extensive woollen mill of 


almost entirely destroyed by fire, and two of the 
ratives lost their lives, while a considerable deat af 
others were seriously wounded in endeavouring to 
The entire loss sustained by Messrs. Kelsall 
and Co. is estimated at 12, 000l., a considerable part 
of which is believed to be covered by insurance, An 
— boy is missing, and is supposed to have been 
uried in the ruins. 7 8 ad 

Teste 

Bit hampton Docks, for the 
purpose of lifting the steam machinery, such as boilers 
and engines, in and out of the mail packets, fell with 
a terrific crash—the noise being heard half a mile off, 


| No less than 140 feet of fell at the same time. 
It is supposed that the water behind the dock wall was 
formed into ice, and, acting like a wedge, forced out 
the wall, and the shears, their support, fell in 
o repair the dock and ereet other 


a bas been raised principally — severity 
weeks of 


6. Th 


gistered in the week. * 
‘The poll of the Islington parish 
* to the adoption of the 


to decide 

the burial 

of thirty acres 
ancras, 
etery, opened on Monday mera: 
m 
last evening, at which hour it 


for an extramural 


0 


were: For the of the report of the burial 
board sanctioning the purchase, 997. For the amend- 


riots in Pennsylvania, in — the report back to the burial board for 
about wages between a con- 

labourers. According to the 
last accounts, the citizens, &c., headed by the mayor, 
up the track of the Western- road, at che 
street crossings. At Fairview township the citizens 
ring up the track. The bells were ring- 
ing, cannons firing, and the greatest excitement pre- 


er consideration, 300. Majority, 607. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Maax-Lane, Wepnzspar, Jan. 4. 
In consequence of the severity of the weather, and continued 
improvement in prices of grain in our country markets, our 
wheat trade is Is to 28 per. quarter dearer to-day than on Monday. 
i Flour isalso dearer. Barley, beans, and peas, all held for more 
| money, and oats saleable at 1s over Monday's quotations. 


A body of men was being organised in New. York to ARBITALS THIS WERE 2 
EN — | saul | vonmiow, 
Letters from Halifax report that the Humboldt had Qrs. Qrs. — 
gone to pieces —very little of the cargo saved. ' | Wheat .... 880 — 
Advices from New Orleans deny positively that any) Rarle . 30 5 1770 
uban expedition is fitting out. | j 1 60 ol * 
The United States Government has dispatched an 12770 bris, 


Last night's Gazette contains an order closing more 


n 
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THE NONCONFORM IST, 
1 a first-class Newspaper, published every Wednesday 
Evening, Price 6d., é 

Edited by Epwarp Mutt, M. P., 
was Established in 1841, and has secured the approbation 
of a large circle of readers and of contemporary journals. 


ae USUAL CONTENTS: - eet 
Articles on the leading Ecclesiastical, Political, and 
Social Topics of the day, written in a liberal and unsec- 
tarian spirit. | 
A careful digest of the week’s news, adapted for family 
reading. . 
Current commercial information, including Monetary 
Affairs, copious Market Reports, &c. 
Colonial and General Correspondence. 
Reviews and Notices of New Publications. 
Reports of Religious and Philanthropic Meetings. 
Information on Science and Art—Literary Gossip— 
Facts and Facetiz, &c. 
During the past year, the Nonconformist has bestowed 
special attention upon all questions before Parliament in- 
volving the principle of Religious Freedom—has taken an 
active part in the Educational Controversy—given full 
information on the question of the hour, such as the his- 
torical and present relations of Russia and Turkey, &c 
—repeatedly discussed Sanitary matters, and other social 
questions, including the Dwellings of the Poor, Juvenile 
Crime, Strikes, and the Law of Partnership, the Peace 
Movement, the Maine Liquor Law, &c. 


A Serres or ARTICLES ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
are now in course of publication. 

The WEEKLY PARLIAMENTARY Norss will be resumed 
with the ensuing Session. 

Published by William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street, who 
will forward the Nonconformist for three, six, or 
twelve months on the receipt of a Post-office order for 
6s. 6d., 138., or 26s. 

„„ Mr. Freeman will also be happy to supply, as a 
handbill, carriage free, any quantity of the above, to friends 
who may be willing to circulate them. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The NONCONFORMIST is a family journal, and, as 
such, affords an excellent medium for advertisements 
of Assurance Companies, Schools, Philanthropic and 
Religious Societies, Books, Situations, and Tradesmen’s 
announcements, §c. 

The advertisement duty having been repealed, we 
charge according to the space occupied; viz., 6d. per 
line up to eight lines, and 3d. per line beyond eight lines. 

For the convenience of country friends, we may state, that 
on the average, eight words are contained in a line, and 
that each line of CAPITALS is charged as two lines. ADVER- 
TISEMENTS MUST BE PAID FOR IN ADVANCE, 


The Terms of Subscription are (payment in advance ) 
26s. per annum, 13s. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per 
quarter. : 

Ali communications RELATING TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PAPER, should be addressed 
to Mr. William Freeman, Publisher, 69, Fleet-street. 
London, to whom Post-orFicz ORDERS must be made 
payable at the General Post-office. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„R. W. 8.“ We recommend him to have nothing to do 
with the “ Matrimonial Institution.“ The advertise 
ment found its way into our columns very much to our 
vexation. It was brought to our publisher’s office, and 
paid for, to one of his clerks, during his temporary ab- 
sence. Thie, in the eye of law, constituted a contract, 
and our publisher was compelled to fulfil it. Arrange- 
ments have been made against the recurrence of any 
similar annoyance, 

% Thomas Wyles.”—We have no room for further discus- 
sion on the subject at present. 


Received, on behalf of Mr. Voller, shipwrecked in the 
Meridian, from J. Snell, 12 


The Rev. G. C. Catherall desires thankfully to acknow- 
ledge the following subscriptions on behalf of Messrs, 
Martin and Swale, the churchwardens of Boroughbridge, 
whose hard case was recently detailed in our columns: 

John Crossley, Esq., Halifax . oe 

James Livesey, Esq., Preston . . 

James Ashworth, Esq., Sunny Bank Milla, 

* e e eee 
enry Pease „Darlington. 

Rewind Beeman, ae’ 

Joseph Pease, Esq., ditto . 


tng, dittn 
John B. Pease, | ditto. 


„“ As soon as the ordinary edition of our present num- 
ber is exhausted, the Supplement, containing the 
abridgement of the Census Report, and Tables on “ Re- 
ligious Worship,“ will be published separately, on 
stamped paper, so as to go free by post. Price 6d. 
As only a limited number will be printed, it is re- 
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We beg to announce that it is our intention, during 
the present year, to give, once in about every Six 
Weeks, a LITERARY SUPPLEMENT of Eight 
Pages, containing Reviews of the most Valuable 
Publications of the day. 


‘Che Rontonkormist. 


- WEDNESDAY JANUARY 4, 1854. 


SUMMARY. 


Ar the present moment the weather exercises 
an important influence, not only on our social 
relations and means of locomotion and traffic, 
but on the policy of nations. The snow and 
frost that block up our streets, cover our iron- 
roads, and drive us closer to the domestic 
hearth, impede the operations of hostile armies 
and fleets. At the present moment, the last 
chance of maintaining peace in Europe, de- 
pends, under Providence, on the continuance 
of the rigours of winter. The Emperor 
Nicholas has yet another opportunity of with- 
drawing from his infatuated course. It will have 
been observed of late how accurately the Tunes 
reflects the policy, so far as it is permitted to 
transpire, of the Aberdeen Ministry. In an 
article yesterday, the substance of which we 
have copied elsewhere, the strength of the com- 
bined English, French, Turkish, and Egyptian 
fleet in the Bosphorus (about sixty sail of the 
line in all) is paraded evidently with the view 
of convincing Russia how hopeless are 
her prospects in the contest she is pro- 
voking. We are then informed that, although 
decisive instructions may have been forwarded to 
the ambassadors of the two Western Powers at 
Constantinople, it is scarcely possible that any 
operations can be commenced on the Black Sea— 
the northern shores and ports of which are 
perhaps blocked up with ice—while the present 
severe weather lasts. ‘‘ The best naval authori- 
ties express doubts of the possibility of 
maintaining a close blockade of the coast of 
the Crimea and Cherson at this time of 
the year.” It appears that upon the naval 
authorities in the Bosphorus now devolves the 
responsibility of entering the Black Sea, according 
to the orders said to have been sent out to Con- 
stantinople on the 19th ult. 


Will the Czar, at the eleventh hour, recede? 
is the question in everybody's mouth—and in 
order to account for his infatuation, and in the 
absence of definite information, the more excited 
portion of our contemporaries continue to re- 
iterate the statements that he has some secret as- 
surances or information which induce him to beard 
the other Powers of Europe, and that Court 
influence, up to the present moment, 
secretly directs our foreign policy, and aggra- 
vates rather than averts the perils. of a European 
war. We look forward with some relief to the 
approaching meeting of Parliament, as we may 
then hope to see these injurious rumours either 
fairly discussed or peremptorily denied, and may 
also obtain some reliable statement of the policy 
pursued by our Government during the months 
of the recess. Perhaps none look forward to 
these explanations with greater eagerness than 
Lord Aberdeen himself. 


If we attempt to find an answer to the ques- 
tion—“ will Russia persevere,” in the general 
aspect of continental affairs, the response is not 
favourable. Independently. of the shadowy 
rumours of the activity of Russian intrigue 
throughout Central Asia, we learn that great 
preparations for war are being made at St. 
Petersburgh, and that the Czar has been using 
his influence with Sweden and Denmark to 
induce those Powers to exclude the Western fleets 
from the Baltic. A treaty between those two 
States for a common course of operation by sea has 
been concluded, and the Swedish Diet has resolved 
on strict neutrality in case of war—which 
neutfality is interpreted by the Morning Post 
into the exclusion of all ships of war from the 
Baltic. If our Government are resolved on 
betraying the honour of this country, as their 
opponents allege, they adopt a very eccentric 
means of showing it. From quarters too various 
and distant to be doubted, we learn that they are 
actively, though silently, preparing for the 
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Whatever the enjoyment or inconvenience 
occasioned by the cold, whatever may be hoped 
from its remarkable political influence,—the 
home duties it imposes are evident and genial. 
At such a season, there falls due the debts of 
generous compassion ‘that may ‘have been accu- 
mulating through less trying periods. The birds 
that alight with unwonted daring on our 
frozen window-sill,, and take from our hand 


with a grateful ‘chirp the food they cannot 


reach through snow and ice, must remind us of 
fellow-mortals of more value than many sparrows, 
but scarce less helpless—of homes where the 
fire cannot be heaped up as the cold intensifies; 
of hands condemned to idleness by the frost that 
also stimulates the clamours of the stomach. While 
private charity is given with not indiscriminating 
liberality, it should be seen that the public. 
provision ordained by law is freely administered. 
In several instances, within the last week, poor- 
law officers have been sternly reprimanded by 
police magistrates for harshness or neglect. 
Public feeling will approve the severest of these 
censures, and much unnecessary suffering may 
be saved by the knowledge that immediate relief 
is the distinct legal claim of the absolutely 
destitute. 


Even those who think, with the Earl of Wilton, 
that any contribution to the Preston operatives’ 
fund is but the encouragement of a self-destructive 
obstinacy, will not be sorry to know that the 
privations which would otherwise increase 
the bitterness of fancied wrong, are miti- 
gated by weekly-increasing payments. Up- 
wards of 3,000/. have this week been dis- 
tributed among some fifteen thousand applicants. 
The undiminished resolution of the men is met 
by another month’s adjournment by their 
masters, and an extension of the mill-owners’ 
organisation to nearly every town in the district. 
Subscriptions of a large amount are, it seems, 
to be made in aid of such as may feel the pres- 
sure of their mutual bond of 5,000/. Where- 
unto this thing will grow, is a question which 
every employer of labour, and every worker for 
wages, throughout the land, is deeply interested 
in considering. 

Cholera is at work—according to a report of 
the Board of Health—in many parts of Scotland, 
in Cornwall, and in the metropolis, despite 
the fierceness of the cold, which also swells the 
metropolitan bills of mortality to an excess 
of 380 deaths, arising chiefly from diseases of 
the respiratory organs. At such times, 
we expect to see the aged and the ailing drop 
off, naturally and almost painlessly, as the leaves 
in autumn. Thus, no sooner has the great 
Scottish Congregationalist been carried to 
the tomb, than an equally celebrated 
English preacher is added to the dead. 
The Rev. William Jay—familiar to all of us 
from childhood, to our fathers before us, andeven 
to their fathers; a celebrity of three generations; 
acontemporary of the elder andthe younger Napo- 
leon—has, at last, yielded up his spirit under the 
pressure of age and long-standing disease. The 
popularity of the deceased minister is a wonder to 
some, to whom his eloquence is only a tradition. 
They look in vainin William Jay’s writings for the 
secret of his wide-spread renown. They may besure, 
however, that it was not without remarkable 
adaptation, if without remarkable power, 
that he maintained so prolonged and unexcep 
tionable a fame.—Of quite another class of mind, 
and of a much more circumscribed sphere of 
usefulness, yet withal a worthy and honourable 
man, was the deceased Sir William Lowthrop; a 
record of whose death will be found in another 
column. - ee 

A singular anomaly is observable lin the 
measures taken by the Government of France to 
fence off the natural results of scarcity and com- 
mercial disturbance. While another step is 
taken in the direction of free-trade by 
the decree admitting British grown cotton, the 
municipality of Paris are coerced into maintaining 
a low price of bread to the consumer at the cost of 
12,0001, per week to thetax-payer! The absurdity 
is- heightened by the fact that this sum is 
raised by an increase of octroi-duty on other 
articles of food. Free from this eccentricity 
of enlightened despotism, and of unmixed benefit 
to three nations, are the decrees remitting the 
coal and iron duties of France and of the coal 


duties of Belgium. 


“Sweet are the uses of 


1834. 


adversity!” May whatsoever trials await us in 
the year now entered, turn out, like this of 
dearth in the food of man and his industry, 
to the furtherance of a sound economy and lasting 
plenty! | 


— 
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“PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
OUR BOROUGH REPRESENTATION. 


In former articles we have discussed some of 
the leading principles which, in our judgment, 
the forthcoming Reform Bill, if it approximate to 
the demands of public opinion, must necessarily 
embody. The question is too important, and the 
times are too serious, to admit of large experi- 
ments affecting the basis of our representative 
system. Whatever may be urged in theory for a 
distinct representation of classes, it is obvious that 
it would practically involve a fundamental change 
in ourexisting electoral constitution. This, how- 
ever, is not what the nation wants. It asks for 
no untried novelty, but simply for an equitable 
adjustment, and a reasonable expansion, of ma- 
terials with which it has been long familiar. For 
this reason, among others, a seat in Parliament 
should bear some relation to the population and 
property of the place which elects its members— 
the proportion of borough tocounty members should 
remain pretty nearly as it is—and the franchise, 
extended to all rate-payers, should be identical 
intowns and counties. These, as our readers 
will remember, are the points which our former 
observations were intended to elucidate. 

The ground may now be considered clear for 
action. Our next step will be to see to the just 
application of these principles—the immediate 
effect of which will be a large and wholesome 
change in our borough representation. 

There are in England alone twenty-seven bo- 
roughs having less than 500 registered electors 
each, and each returning to the House of Com- 
mons twd members, or altogether fifty-four. 
There are also thirty two boroughs similarly dis- 
qualified, returning one member each. Wales 
returns but three borough members with a less 
constituency than 500. Scotland only one. 
Here, then, is a total of ninety seats allocated to 
towns which have no claim whatever to the dis- 
tinction they enjoy. Every one of these boroughs 
should be merged in the counties to which they 
respectively belong, and the seats which until 
now have been at their disposal, or rather, too 
commonly at the disposal of their patrons, should 
be forthwith transferred to more important 
places. The evidence given before the nume- 
rous Election Committees during last session 
was so strong, so irresistible, against these 
petty constituencies, as to have rendered 
it hopeless for even - Conservative states- 
men to stand up in defence of them. They 
are doomed to political extinction by all parties, 
and the only serious question is as to the mode 
of distributing the vacant seats. 

We have already assigned our reasons for 
preserving, in its present proportion, or there- 
abouts, the representation of towns in the House 
of Commons. We proceed, therefore, to indi- 
cate the changes which, in our opinion, should be 
adopted, with a view to fill up the vacancies re- 
sulting from the necessary process of disfranchise- 
ment. And first of all, we remark that there are 
twelve boroughs now returning to Parliament two 
members each, the population of which exceeds 
150,000, and in which rated property is ia due 
proportion. The City of London, which has only 
127,000 inhabitants, is allowed the privilege of 
sending four representatives. There appears no 
valid reason why the metropolitan boroughs, 
together with Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Dublin, should not be put upon an equal 
footing with the City. This will take twenty- 
four from the ninety seats requiring re- 
allotment. ‘There are also five boroughs 
with a population ranging above 30,000 
each, having but one member. To each of 
these, in all fairness, another should be added. 
There are four metropolitan districts—namely, 
Chelsea, Kensington, Hammersmith, and Ful- 
ham, which are justly entitled to claim and have 
two members apiece. There are also, wholly 
unrepresented, three provincial towns of growing 
wealth and importance, each possessing over 
20,000 inhabitants. To these we would 
attach the privilege of filling two seats 
in the Lower Honse—and we would give one 
member each to twenty-six other towns, having 
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a population exceeding 10,000 souls. These 
arrangements will leave seventeen seats un- 
disposed of but, we believe, the towns would 
be satisfied to leave them to be assigned to other 
than municipal constituencies. | 

Middlesex, the West Riding of Yorkshi 
Lancashire, and Surrey, are at present under 
represented. Let each of them receive two 
additional members. The remaining nine seats 
might probably be distributed among learned 
bodies. The University of London, the Scotch 
Universities, and the Durham University, would 
absorb all the representative power retained for 
re-assignment. The experiment recommended 
by the Edinburgh Review, and enforced by the 
reasonings of the Spectator, would thus be tried 
on a limited scale, too small, indeed, to endanger 
national interests, but large enough to test its 
probable value. 

Some such plan as the above, conjoined with 
a wide extension of the franchise, would give, 
we think, their fair measure of political and Par- 
liamentary influence to the town population of 
this empire. It is not complete, we confess—it 
does not wholly quadrate with theory— 


it still leaves some inequalities unad- 
justed, and some anomalies unredressed. 


But it is practically sufficient, at least for several 
years to come—it is in strict accordance with 
precedents, and it carries on toward fuller deve- 
lopment the main principle on which the Reform 
Act was moulded. Other aspects of the question 
remain to be considered, but we will not do them 
the injustice of discussing them now. They will 
come before us more advantageously in future 
articles, 


ANTICIPATIONS OF 1854. 


THERE was a time, —if the earliest and best 
remembered historians are to be believed, — when 
Nature had such close sympathy with Man, ‘as 
not infrequently to manifest, by voice and deed, 
solicitous foreknowledge of his affairs; when 
mystic lights played around the cradle of an infant 
predestined to celebrity, and miraculous darkness 
boded the hero’s death. Did this sympathy still 
exist, or still thus display itself, there would have 
been no insignificant show of wonders in tlie 
heavens above and on the earth beneath, as 1858 
yielded up to its successor the emblems of a 
sovereignty that is never for a moment sus- 
pended. How far the year just departed ex- 
eeeded, or fell behind, in the number and mag- 
nitude of its events, its recent predecessors— 
what was the tendency of its current incidents 
—with what emotion it deserved to be dismissed 
—we have already endeavoured to ‘estimate. 
This, at least, was clear from our review,—that 
1854 would succeed to a heritage heavily en- 
cumbered with anxieties ; to duties of such gravity 
and force, to exigencies so imminent and peril- 
fraught, that it would probably be known, in the 
history of the nineteenth century, as the year of 
the re-beginning of troubles. 


The most conspicuous and momentous of the 
conditions into which the new year is born is 
that of war. Many times, since the fall of 
Napoleon proclaimed the universal restoration of 
peace, has its interruption been threatened; and 
more than once our own fleets have been actually 
engaged in hostilities, while our armies have 
been, almost without intermission, employed in 
frontier warfare. But, this time, it is no 
mere diplomatic squabble that excites 
apprehension,—no battle of Navarino, or 
bombardment of Acre, or capture of Rangoon, 
that is heralded by the coursers of the air.“ 
Two of the great European Powers are at open 
war, and engage, on one side or the other, every 
other European Power. Ourselves are deeply 
pledged to the conflict, and may have already 
plunged into the fray. It may be a short war, 
but it cannot be a trifling one. We may within 
three months destroy the Czar’s maritime arsenals, 
seal up his ports, annihilate his navy and his 
commerce, cut off his communications, and 
thus cripple his strength; and that with- 
out doing much injury to our own trade. 
But to do this is only to punish 
Russia,—not to save Turkey. To sustain her 
in a military contest with her gigantic neighbour, 
will require armies,—and while France finds 
men, we shall be expected to find money. We 
may raise Sweden against Russia on the north, 


perhaps Poland on * west; but she, it seems, 


has already instigated Persia to annoy us in the 
east. We are physically. strong in the alliance 
of France, but politically that is an uncertain 
gain; for it will almost certainly bind Austria to 
the side of Russia, and the conquest of 
Italian ports by France will disturb that 
very “balance of power” for which alone 
our rulers will fight. The disposition of the 
German Powers is alike uncertain and important. 
The States that lie between France and Austria, 
will be exposed to a cross-fire, with the nnex-. 
tinguished embers of domestic revolution ever 
ready to flame forth. Thus, it would seem that 
vast and incalculable are the issues that now 
hang upon a word. The first shot fired from a 
British cannon may shatter a fabric that British 
statesmen have been for ages careful to maintain. 


It will more concern our people to know that 
the first Parliamentary discussion on a motion 
for war, the first item of war estimates 
voted, may be the commencement of an indefinite 
obstruction of legislation and derangement of 
finance. We have been lately exulting over the 
death of party, and over the establishment of sound 
fiscal principles. We may be fated to see party 
resuscitated in its worst shape, and the income-. 
tax screwed up again to ten per cent. The con- 
duct of the war will afford scope enough for 
criticism when discussion of its origin has at 
length been laid asleep. Ministers will have 
ready furnished to their hands, even by Radical 
journalists, an excuse for postponing the reform 
on which they have disagreed, and to which 
they probably assent with unanimous re- 
luctance. Every project of ameliorative legis- 
tation will have to make way against multiplied 
obstructions. Every hoped-for reduction of 
fiscal burdens will be indefinitely postponed. 
Aud yet, there is not an abuse or an omission in 
our political and financial systems, that will not be 
the more keenly felt. The non-representation of 
the people in Parliament will press upon them 
with intolerable weight, when taxation is aug- 
mented by the cost of fleets and armies in actual 
service. The monopoly of Government will be 
more odious than ever, when it is seen that 
that monopoly represses talent in every de- 
partment of the public service. The increase of 
pauperism and crime, ever to be reckoned among 
the costs of war, will intensify our social evils, 
while all attention and activity are absorbed by 
the battle-field. True, all these evils may be 
mitigated, and some of them averted, by vigour 
in administration; and that may be ensured by 
Parliamentary purification ; but it is just one of 
the disadvantages to which 1854 is heir, that 
that which was to have come to us as a gift must 
now probably be extorted by struggle, and that 
a spirit equal to the struggle has yet to be 
evoked. 

Independent of these inauspicious circumstances 
is the fact—for such we reckon it—that the strife 
ofclasses now raging in Lancashire, will be a 
protracted one; and that cholera will again be 
upon us in the course of the year. We doubt 
whether under the most favourable commercia 
conditions, the strike and lock-out would not 
have taken place. Both parties to this unhappy 
contest seem agreed—and it is the only point on 
which they are agreed—in the admission that it 
is not one of wages alone, but also of mastery. If 
this be indeed the case, the greater the general 
prosperity, the more fierce and prolonged the 
struggle. As it is,—with wages declining, and 
food at an enormous price, in the midst of a 
severe winter, and with war threatening further to 
darken the gloom,—there is an obstinacy, an ex- 
asperation, and withal a tactique, on either side, 
that forebode a long continuation of a spec- 
tacle truly distressing to the thoughtful and 
humane. There is also reason to fear that the 
pestilence waits only the retreat of winter to 
advance upon us with all its ; and, despite 
the feeling of personal security which some may 
legitimately cherish, who does not tremble at 
heart for the multitude to whom exemption is 
hopeless, just because precaution has been so 
long delayed? | 

Courage, dear reader! We have ex- 
hausted our catalogue of ills,—and good 
remains. Bitter is the cup which 1854 
presents to us, but we see @ precios re- 
siduum of health at the bottom. Even war, 
though full of evils as Pandora’s box, like it, 
has hope at the bottom, We have not been 
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accustomed, through 
European peace which we have known in our 
public capacity, to represent war as a thing of 
unmixed aud unmitigated evil ;—while painting 
its mischiefs, inevitable and aggravated—the 
amount of pain and death it inflicts, the immo- 
rality to which it surely gives birth, the inci- 
dental atrocities of which it is guilty, the loss 
in money and money’s worth which it entails— 
white setting forth these as vividly as we were 
able, we have never concealed that as it might be 
just and necessary in its origin, so also it might 
be of advantage in its ultimate issues. 
We do not fear, therefore, a charge of inconsis- 
tency in saying this. Let England only be as- 
suréd that she goes into this quarrel at the stern 
bidding of necessity, and she need not fear,— 
however protracted the struggle, that her strength 
will fail, however uncertain the issues, that it 
will not be overruled for good. To her, war can 
scarcely be other than a calamity—to the enemy, 
it may be a retributive catastrophe; to his victims, 
the means of avenging and deliverance; to 
his own subjects, the letting-in of civi- 
lising,  pacificating influences. And our 
domestic political strife may render our promised 
Reform Bill a reality and a satisfaction. The 
very thoroughness of the mutually destructive 
game at which capital and labour are playing, 
may teach them their true relations. And cer- 
tainly, the epidemic visitation which menaces us 
will not be in vain—will be as much in mercy as 
in justice—if it extort from rulers, central and 
local, only as large an instalment of sdnitary 
mprovement—our true “debt of nature”— 
as did the last. At any rate, we will 
look with an eye of faith down the vista that 
opens darkly, doubting not that light is hidden, 
light pure and abundant, in the obscurity we 
cannot pierce. Our knowledge of things conjoins 
with our trust in God to assure us that all the 
ages are equally beloved, and that to no one 
year is assigned the cheerless mission of leading 
humanity backward on its way towards the 
peace that is based on righteousness, freedom, 


and unity. 


THE WEST INDIES.—Barnss Gurana. 


Im Lieutenant-Governor of this colony (Mr. 
Walker) was Government Secretary to a very able 
Governor, Sir William Colebrook, at Antigua; after- 
wards to Sir Henry Barkly, and intermediately 
was Lieutenant-Governor of British Guiana, which 
office he now fills in a very honourable and useful 
manner. He spoke with great liberality and effect, at 
a recent meeting of the Bible Society at Demerara, 
and is understood to think well of, and act cordially 
with, the missionaries of all denominations, in their 
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zeslous and praiseworthy attempts to instruet the 
population, and to enable the former slaves to qualify 


thamselyes for the right use of freedom. No one is 
better 


hardly and reluctantly paid. Neither is he ignorant of 
the sickness and mortality which, in the tropics, are 
the necessary co ence of leaving the estates, 
villages, and towns imperfectly drained. We should 
like some member of Parliament to move for an inquiry 
as to the number of emigrants who died in the 


course of a few months at a place called Blairmont in 


Berbice, some years ago; and, generally, as to the cost 
and loss, both of money and life, arising from emigration 


to British Guiana, since the Colonial-office, in spite of 


advice, remonstrance, and protest, gave their sanction 
to a measure so fruitful of discontent and ultimate in- 
jury to the planters as well as to the Creole population. 
Had the Parliamentary loans been applied to thorough- 


ette inted than Mr. Walker with the fearful: 
aya Joolie emigration, and the danger of incurring, 
a debt which, when unprofitably spent, will be very. 
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drainage, improved roads, and perfect machinery, the 
money might ere this have been in a course of rapid 
repayment. Both Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes were 


owners of Cuba, Porto Rico, Surinum, and America. 
If the lands were thorough-drained, and cultivated by 
ploughs and oxen, instead of as now by manual labour 
entirely; and if the new methods of manufacturing 

sugar were adopted, by which the enormous waste on 
the passage home would be prevented, there can he no 
doubt that sugar-making and cotton-growing would 
be found highly profitable; and that a larger 

amount of capital than ever would find 
its way to the West Indies... Persons who have not 
well considered this subject can hardly he aware of 
the fact, that scarcely more than one half of the juice 
extracted from the cane is now made into sugar; and 
that a very large proportion of this, when so made, 
leaks out on the passage home. Of the 200,000 tons 
of sugar annually imported into this country from the 
British colonies, at least ten per cent., or 20,000 tons 
is lost on its way to a market. This 20,000 tons, if 
properly made, according to the new method of evapo- 
rating and cleansing, would be worth 18. per ton, or 
360,000. sterling. In the nineteen years, then, that 
have passed since 1834, as much sugar has been 
actually lost as would now yield more than six millions 
of money. If this sum had been ever since accumu- 
lating in the hands of the colonists, we should never 
have heard of a stoppage of supplies, either in British 
Guiana or Jamaica; and neither Sir George Bentinck 
nor Mr. Baillie, would have engaged the attention of Par- 
liament as they did, for months, in fruitless and vain at- 
tempts to restore Protection. Let the time past for all such 
follies suffice, and all who take an interest in the cause 
of freedom and free-trade see what may now be done 
to restore prosperity to the colonists, and thus in the 
most effectual way to put down slavery both in 
America and the Spanish and Dutch colonies, by 
proving that the land may be profitably cultivated, 
and sugar and cotton sent to our market without being 
stained by the sweat and blood of the enslaved 

African. At present we pay millions annually for 
cotton, coffee, tobacco, and sugar, profitably produced, 

it is true, but by means from which humanity and 

Christianity revolt. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SEASON. 
The winter seems to have fairly set in with rigorous 
severity. From all parts of the country north of Lon- 
don, we hear of snowfalls more or less heavy —in Scot- 
land interrupting the delivery of mails, and in 
more southern counties, retarding every kind of tra- 
velling: In and about the metropolis, there has not 
been much snow since our last, but an almost con- 
tinuous frost. The frozen waters in the parks have 
been covered with thousands rejoicing in their sport, 
and suffering nothing worse than an occasional bump. 
The ice was, on Monday, seven or eight inches thick. 
The only danger apprehended was from explosions of 
the confined air; to prevent which, vents were made in 
various parts, and a warning set up. 
Bat, while the frost brings healthful sport to the 
holiday-makers of the Serpentine, it is a serious 
matter in the City and thoroughfares. The slippin 
and falling of the horses—often breaking a limb, an 
in some cases necessitating slaughter—is painful to 
behold. Nor are accidents confined to quadrupeds. 
Injuries from falls on the pavement are so numerous 
as to 1 the accident staff at the hospita’s] 
The example of the authorities in the Chelsea district, 
who have caused cart-loads of sand to be laid daily 
on the roads and pavements of the principal thorough- 
fares, might be generally followed throughout the 
metropolis with beneficial effect. 
In Paris there has been much snow, and such severe 
frosts, that the Seine is completely blocked up. 


Court, Personal, and Political Melos. 


The Court has been engaged in the usual festivities 
of the season at Windsor. Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, and Prince Alfred, skated in the Home Park, 
several days last week, the Queen looking on. The 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg has left for Lisbon. 
On Thursday evening, a ball took place in the 
servants’-hall at Windsor Castle, in which the whole 
of the domestic and other servants belonging to the 
Castle and Royal domain, to the number of nearly 200, 
took part. During the merry dance Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, accompahied by Lord and Lady John 


— * — 


; 


faithfully warned and advised, but. without effect.] Russell, the Earl and Countess Grauville, Colonel 


Nothing was attended to by them that was Biddulph, and others who had formed the Royal 


ding-school 


not xecommended and urged by the colonial, circle at dinner, were present. Her 11. annual 


apply their minds and energies to the subject. If not, Propoxti 
we hope some member of the House of Commons will 


7? and, if they were uninformed OF} at Windsor Castle on Saturday morning. 
i, it went ill with the colonists. It pients consisted of about 600 poor persons residing in 
may nat be too late to repair the evil, if the Duke Windsor and Clewer parishes, the 5 ; 

of Newcastle, Sir Henry Barkly, and Mr. Walker, will being present. The gifts consisted of joints of meat 


gifts tothe poor were distributed in the 
e reci- 


ueen and Prince 
ioned to the various families, and clothin; 


divided among the members of the Clothing Clu 
established under the patronage. of Her jesty, 


think it worth his while to move for a committee to | all members receiving according to their contributions, 
inquire into the cost, profit, loss, and mortality of | with the additions made by the Queen's bounty. 
Coolie emigration, and the means both of increasing ser ie also — at mtr ty the poor 
the quantity, and lessening the cost, of cultivation and | People. Amongst the visitors at the Castle have been 
manufacture, 0 as to enable the West Indian sugar, | the Duke of Cambridge, Earl Granville, Lord John 


cpffee, and cotton growers, and manufacturers, fairly | 
to wompote with, and ultimately undersell, the slave- | 


Russell, Lord Raglan, and the Marquis of Abercorn. 


Prince Albert, Pog C, Grey,” has sent a letter 
to the Council o ithe Society of Arts suggesting that 
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the eleven years of | 


“it might prove useful, and could scarcely fail to be 
highly interesting, if @ series of authentic portraits of 
distinguished inventors, either in art or science, were 
collected for exhibition on some future occasion, and 
historically classified. An attempt to form a cdllec- 
tion of this description might also prove the means — 
rescuing from destruction many records that may sti 

exist of bygone men. eminent in science or art; and 
if a catalogue were added, containing some short 
biographical sketch of their lives, it might tend to the 
further useful result of leading others to study and 
attempt to emulate the means by which such men 
acquired their reputation,” | 

A nephew Robert Burns is a Free Church 
minister at Dunedin, in New Zealand. 

Mr. Headlam, M. P. for Newcastle-upon Tyne, has 
seriously injured his legs by a fall. 

‘Tickets for viewing the House of Lords will be 
issued tothe public every Saturday, from the Lord 
Great Chamberlain’s office. : 

The Marquis of Londonderry has granted the 
Wesleyans of Newtown a beautiful and venerable 
site for a chapel in the town, at a nominal rent. 

Amongst the fashionable intelligence the following 
is recorded : His Excellency Namik Pasha honoured 
F. W. Slade, Esq., Q.C., brother of the gallant 
Muchaver Pasha, with his company at dinner on 
Thursday at his residence at Lowndes-square. 

The O’Connellites are endeavouring to get up a 
national money-offering to Mr. John O'Connell.’ A 
week has brought the contributions of five “ enthp- 
siasts,” whose aggregate subscriptions amount to. 
unassuming sum of 43s., three of which are contri- 
buted in postage stamps. 

J. B. Hume, Esq., barrister-at-law; J. Simon, Esq.; 
and J. F. Bateman, Esq., have been appointed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the causes 
which have led to and have aggravated the late out- 
break of cholera at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Gateshead, 
and Tynemouth. 


Lord Palmerston is making arrangements for ap- 
pointing at each prison a Roman Catholic priest, to be 
paid by an annual sum proportioned to the aver 
number of Catholic convicts; the Catholic chaplain 
to have the same facilities of access to the Catholic 
convicts which the Protestant chaplain has to the Pro- 
testant convicts. € 2. 


The Liverpool Times understands that exertions are 
being made in Manchester to raise and present a teati- 
monial (in the shape of a life annuity) to Mr. Archi- 
bald Prentice, author of the “History of the Anti- 
Corn-law League,” who, for many years, was the 
editor and proprietor of the Manchester Times, and 
whose exertions contributed so largely to the success 
of the Anti-Corn-law League. The movement hag 
been originated by a few of Mr. Prentice’s friends, who 
feel desirous that, in his declining years, he should be 
released as much as possible from pecuniary cares. 

The Board of Trade Department of Science and 
Art has issued a circular to the masters of schools 
throughout the country on the subject of ele 
drawing, with the view of obtaining evidence as to the 
best modes now practised of affording such instruc- 
tion. The circular points out that the Department 
views the acquirement of the power of drawing, 
“much less as related to fine art or for the encourages 
ment of artists, decorative or otherwise, than as pro- 
moting accurate observation by the eye, a habit of 
seeing correctly, and a rapid means of explanation 
where writing fails, useful in every relation of life.” 
Examples are wanted; and to this end the circular 
requests masters to furnish specimens, for which the 
are prepared to pay five shillings for every example 
selected for publication, The masters are also re- 
quested to state the processes by which they teach, 
with the view of determining on the best. 


Mrs. Howrrr has written a letter of explanation as 
regards her share in the inaccuracies and personalities 
complained of by Miss Bremer in the English trans- 
lation of her Homes of the New World.” The 
following extract contains the substance of Mrs. 
Howitt’s note: Miss Bremer first mentions an error 
at page sixteen, and as it refers to a lady for whose 
character I have great esteem, I would not willingly 


| have misrepresented her in any way. But it must be 


remembered shat fhe translation was made from 
manuscript, where the two words finkdnslig and 
ntig might easily be mistaken, and, not 4 
the lady in question personally, the appropriateness or 
inappropriateness of the epithet was not apparent to 
me. As to the misconception relative to the family 
H., on the Hudson, and the ‘two other p 
of personal criticism,’ of which Miss Bremer speaks, I 
can say nothing, not knowing to what she refers. As 
regards the more important charge of the retention of 
penta personalities in the translation, I must now more 
han ever regret Miss Bremer's hasty revision of her 
letters for the press. In a work of this character, the 
spirit and scope of which are so large and truly noble 
it is to be lamented that any petty personality what- 
ever should have been admitted. Although employed 
merely as translator, not as editor, of the work, I re- 
. permission to expunge various phrases and re- 
erences to character, which, though allowable in the 
confidence of private correspondence, were out of 
place before the public. The objectionable mention of 
the good old couple, the Poinsetts, of Caga Bianca, wag 
one of this class; and, though I received Miss Bre- 
mer’s full permission for its expulsion, by some unac- 
countable oversight it appears to have been retained— 
probably because I received this permission when the 
manuscript was gone out of my hands, and in the hur 
ried correction of the press it was overlooked—a cirr 
cumstance ‘which I extremely regret.— Mrs. Hor itt 
also prints a letter of thanks received by her from’ Miss 
Bremer; but it contains nothing to the purpose of ¢he 
present controversy between author and translator, 
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Mistellancons Hews. 


The London and North-Western Railway Company 
have determined on adopting a system of quarter! 


contract tickets between the principal towns upon their 
line. 

An agitation is in progress in the City for the pur- 
pose of “ procuring an alteration in the existing laws 
relating to the assessment of the poor-rate and the 
removal of chargeable poor.” At a mevting of per- 
sons interested, on r it was resolved to 
request the Lord Mayor to a public meeting on 
the subject as early as possible. 

An interesting young lady, ward of the Court of 
Chancery, being in possession of a handsome income, 
was lately called on to surrender about two-thirds of 
her property to a young gentleman connected with 
her family, who suddenly appeared from a distant 
land. Having clearly proved his rights at law, the 
lady was obliged to yield; but immediately on his being 
successful he popped the question, was accepted, and 
the broad acres, as well as the loving hearts, became at 
once united. The parties belong to the county, and 
were married in the city of Cork.—Cork Constitution. 

Mr. Raine, a brewer in St. George-in-the-East, be- 
queathed a sum for a school, and an annual marriage 
gift of 1002 to such young women educated 
there who are approved of by the trustees, The girl 
who drew the gift on Monday week is an orphan, and 
when she left the school she was taken into the ser- 
vice of the Rev. Mr. Quekett. Should she get a 
suitor, he must be approved of by the trustees, when 
she will be married to him on the Ist May, the day 
being celebrated throughout the parish by the merry 
peal of the church bells, the whole of the hundred 
children, with the trustees, being present in the 
church, 

For the past eighteen months there has been a 
reformatory school in existence on the estate of Mr. 
T. B. H. Baker, one of the magistrates of Gloucester- 
shire, at Hardwicke. The first occupants of the 
school were three weakly boys; its holding was one 
acre of land. Last winter they took six acres; now 
they have ten. The first annual report, made on St. 
Thomas’s-day, shows that twenty-three boys have 
been received; that the cost for the establishment has 
been 4002, including 250/. for building; that the value 
of the stock, 1711, reduces the whole cost to 2301., or 
lll. per head for eighteen months. Of the twenty- 
three boys received, four are failures, three have been 
provided for, and the remainder are undergoing the 
reformatory process. 

Mr. W. S. Lindsay, the well-known shipowner, has 
written a letter expository of the great commercial ad- 
vantages which must follow an exploration of Australia. 
Taking the Victoria River as “the great hall-door of 
Australia,” he sketches a route, which, after various 
railways have been made, leaves the gold-fields at 
only twenty-two days’ distance from us by steam 
When at Bombay; a day and a half or so, at any or- 
dinary speed, would carry us by railway through Poonah 
to the ancient city of Goa, and through Seringapatam 
to Cochin or to Cape Camaran, if preferable. From 
Cochin to Cape Camaran, touching at Ceylon and at 
Sumatra, and Java if desirable, a steamer would reach 
the important river of Victoria (and it must, indeed, 
be an important river when the tide flows inland for 
sixty miles from its mouth) in about eight days, at the 

resent rate of speed. From that part of the Victoria 
River (where I dare say a city not inferior to some of 
our own may yet be founded), we could, by means of 
railroads, if the country is traversable (and this Mr. 
Haug proceeds to ascertain), reach Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, or Sydney in two or three days at the most.” 
The sum of 3,500/. subscribed by the Government is 
too small for the adventurous explorers to do their 
work effectually. “I have gone into the details, and it 
appears to me that, including the cost of the camels 
and mules, the sum set apart in case of need should be 
at least 5,000/.” 

Many ofour readers will recollect the disastrous failure 
of the Monmouth and Glamorgan Bankin October 
1851. The official managers engaged in winding up 
its affairs have recently issued a report to the share- 
holders, from which it appears that, when the bank 
stopped payment, the total liabilities amounted to 
upwards of 800,000/.; by the mismanagement of the 
concern, the whole of the paid-up capital (220,639/. 
had been lost, and, in addition to this, a = of 60/, 

r share upon the proprietary was required to meet 
the emer — of the case. Inevitable ruin threatened 
the whole body of shareholders, and the prospects 
of the depositors and unsecured creditors were most 
unpromising. Fortunately, the shareholders succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of three of their 
own number, Messrs. Thomas Wintle of Bath; 
Thomas Nicholson, of Lydney ; and W. B. 
Watkins, of Cardiff, as official managers, in whom 
the creditors and shareholders generally reposed entire 
confidence; the unsecured creditors voluntered an 
‘abatement of 5s. in the pound, on condition of being 
paid within two years, the benefit of which has been 
given to the poorer shareholders who have thus been 
preserved from ruin, and enabled to maintain their po- 
sition. On the 30th September last, the liabilities had 
been reduced from 814,000/. to 154,000, A further 
large amount has since been cleared off, and it is ex- 
pected that the winding-up of this disastrous con- 
cern will be brought to a speedy termination, with a 
much more favourable result than was anticipated two 


years ago. 


Charles Lamb, sitting next some chattering woman at 
dinner (says Moore in his Diary), observing he did'nt 
attend to her, Tou don’t seem,” said the lady, “to 
be at all the better for what I have been sa to 
vou.“ “ No, Ma’am,” he answered,“ but this gentleman 
at the other side of me must, for it all came in at one ear 

and went out at the other.” | 
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moved the fo 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

On Saturday, Mr. Alderman Challis presided over a 
meeting convened for the purpose of forming “ The 
United Association of Schoolmasters of Great Britain.” 
resent were the Rev. J. Curwen, of 
Reading ; the Rev. J. Unwin, of the Homerton Con- 

—— Training College; Mr. Sutcliffe, of the 

heltenham Trainin ee ; Mr. M‘Leod, of the 
Chelsea Naval Asylum; Mr. Tate, mathematical 
lecturer of the Kneller Hall Training School; Mr. 
Coghlan, of the Home and Colonial School, &c. The 
meetings of the two preceding days having been 
held by associated Church schoolmasters exclusively, 
the object of that on Saturday was to form an associa- 
tion which should embrace teachers of all religious 
denominations ; and many of the Church school- 
masters were not only favourable to this more com- 
prehensive movement, but took an active part in the 
proceedin 


The Chairman, in the course of an excellent address, 


—which we are — to say he commenced by saying 
he was suffering under nervous debility, arising from 
his accident on the railway—a debility which, instead 
of decreasing, seemed to be gaining ground—dwelt 
upon the importance of improving, in all respects, the 
position of schoolmasters. How could they best pro- 
vide means by which schoolmasters might improve 
themselves, by which they might be relieved from the 
monotony and the depressing and enfeebling circum- 
stances in which many of them were placed, and be 


encouraged to prosecute their work with increased 


vigour, ability, and intelligence? They ought to have 
the public with them in that object, because it was one 
which tended to promote the public welfare; the 
ought to have with them the ministers of all denomi- 
nations. 


Mr. Daintree then moved the first resolution, viz. :— 


That the importance which the subject of education has now 
assumed in the public mind, demands that teachers should meet 
as a body for the promotion of professional objects. 


He said nearly all parties in the country professed to 
be ready to do their duty as regarded education. It 
was said to be impossible for Christian teachers of 
different denominations to meet together without 
wrangling and strife. In his opinion that was a libel 
on the profession of teachers. (Cheers.) The basis 
on which they assembled being the Word of God, he 
saw nothing to prevent them from co-operating 
together for the promotion of professional objects com- 
mon to them all, (Cheers.) 


Mr. Page, Secretary to the Elementary Teachers’ 
Association, seconded the resolution. The success of 
schoolmasters, he observed, depended not so much on 
what they really were, as on what 2 thought of 
them; and hence the necessity for their elevation in the 
social scale. 

The Secretary mentioned that, in reply to a eommu- 
nication, the committee of the Church Schoolmasters’ 
Association, stated that when the proposed united asso- 
ciation was formed, and its object defined, they 
would be happy to take into consideration any pro- 
posal for meetings of deputations from the two bodies for 
the purpose of securing united action; the committee 
adding that they wished every success to the under- 
taking. . 

The resolution having been adopted unanimously, 

The Rev, J. Curwen moved the following resolu- 
tion :— : 

This meeting rejoices in the increase of local associations of 

teachers, and duly values the amount of good effected by them; 
but it is the opinion of this meeting that no sufficiently compre- 
hensive association of teachers has hitherto existed in this 
country. 
He said he trusted that the association would not look 
to patrons, but to schoolmasters, for assistance— 
(hear, hear)—and that the whole management of 
its affairs would be confined to schoolmasters. There 
was a vast deal to be learnt with regard to educational 
methods ; there was much to be learnt from Germany, 
much from Pestalozzi, whose system was as yet but 
little understood in this country. Their chief useful- 
ness lay in their own improvement; and as to their 
position in society, he was convinced that in propor- 
tion as they increased their ability to teach, and 
secured for themselves freedom of action, would their 
status be elevated and improved. * 

Mr. Coglan seconded the resolution, which was then 
passed. 


Mr. W. Day, of the Staines National School, moved 
the following resolution :— 


That, in the opinion of this meeting, a general and compre- 
hensive union of teachers is desirable, with a view to the diffusion 
of professional knowledge and experience among the whole 
body; and that the present time appears to be favourable to the 
establishment of such a union. 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr, Meen 


of Bloomsbury Chapel School, was agreed to. 
Mr. Tate moved the next resolution, which was 

That the discussion of questions connected with the theory 
and practice of teaching, would be calculated to advance the 
interests of education. 
He had long looked forward to the time when teachers 
of all religious denomivations would assemble 
together to promote the great work of education, 
and rejoiced mow to see them convened on such a 


broad platform. 

The Rey. J. Unwin, Principal of the Homerton 
Con i nal Training College, said he trusted the 
association would be the means of greatly elevating 


the standard of education in this country.—The reso-. 


lution was then carried. 
Mr. Crampton, of the Brentford Public Schools, 
wing resolution :— 


That a permanent exhibition of educational books, maps, 
diagrams, and „would afford teachers valuable aid in 
the pursuit of their profession. , 


He trusted that one result of the formation of the 


association would be to make teachers considered 


better worth the world’s money. 
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2 a hope that a permanent depository would be 
ormed for books, models, apparatus, &c., connected 
with teaching.—The resolution was then carried. 

It was then resolved that the society as above-named 
should be formed, and that Mr. Alderman Challis 
(who subscribed ten guineas to the object) should b 
requested to accept the office of treasurer for the en- 
suing year. Officers were then appointed. 


THE CAPITAL AND LABOUR WAR. 


The threatened counter-organisation of Lancashire 
employers — Lancashire operatives is no longer 
a threat. e Manchester rs report that on Wed- 
nesday last there was held in that city a meeting of 
manufacturers from nearly all the neighbouring towns, 
when it was unanimously resolved to “support the 
Preston manufacturers in the present ania.” The 
shape in which the support is to be given is not stated. 
On Thursday, the Preston masters met at the Bull 
Inn, and adjourned to the 26th of this month. 

The predictions of the del s, however, have 
been fully realised by the largely-increased contribu- 
tions received from the various districts. It had been 
intimated that the income of the weavers’ committee 
would this week reach 3, 000l.; the fund placed at 
their disposal actually exceeds 3,200/. This augmented 
income enables the committee to advance the pay of 
the unemployed weavers from 48. to 58. 6d. per head, 
and to reserve a balance in hand. The other classes 
of operatives receive a proportionate addition to their 
week’s pay. All the districts sent in enlarged sub- 
scriptions, but the chief contributors were the people 
of Blackburn, who furnished 1,000/, 

The “ New-Year’s gift” (as the increase of pay is 
termed) afforded matter for congratulation to the 
speakers at an open-air meeting held in the Orchard 
at noon on Monday. Notwithstanding that snow is 
on the ground, the operatives continue to meet in the 
open air several times a week in undiminished num- 
bers. At one of their recent gatherings, Mr. Grim- 
shaw said, “I will tell you what the trades of London 
have determined to do, should the masters, at their next 
meeting, again adjourn. They (the trades of London) 
will not let you go to work for three months after 
that.” George Cowell was more specific in his 
promises. 

Ihave been to Glasgow this week, and, to my astonish- 
ment, the first thing that met my eye * I looked upon 
the walls was a placard, headed “ The asgow Lockout,” 
There are seven manufacturers who wish to break through 
the Unionistsof Glasgow. There are about forty others 
who stand by the side of the operatives. These seven 
“immortals,” as they are termed, are going to starve 
about 1,000 of the operatives of Glasgow into submission, 
and to make them “pay dear for their whistle.” But, 
however, I am thankful to tell you that the people 
of Glasgow have thelr unions organised against 
the tyranny of those seven employers and I doubt 
not that ere long they will be brought to terms. 
(Hear, hear.) While in Glasgow, I waited upon the 
boiler-makers, and notwithstanding they have a strike 
in their own town, the executive made a levy of 8d. per 
head upon the whole of their members. throughout Scot- 
land. (Cheers.) I also called upon the moulders—that 
„ body of men who have already sent us 1001.— 
and they promised to do something more for us. The 
stonemasons were likewise communicated with; they 
intimated that it was a very unfortunate time of the vear 
for them, but that, if the strike should continue until 
the winter quarter was getting over and they were 
r ly at work, they would cheerfully con- 
tribute their quota in aid of the operative of Preston. 
8 It is impossible to describe the sympathy, the 
universa Tn. that exists on your behalf, go wher- 
ever we will, and I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that, should our masters be determined to keep us 
out another month, and a month after that, our subscrip- 
tions will constantly keep augmenting. We shall raise 
your wages next week, and probably we may be able to 
continue a small advance after that time. You may 
depend upon it that England’s sons are up and doing, 
and, while our masters are living upon the 
charity of the world ae will only be doing the same. 
The number of unemployed hands relieved last week from 
the Trades Union fund was 15,720; previous week, 
15,781; decrease, 61. The amount distributed in relief 


last week was 2,944/, 8s. 8d.; week before, 2,988“, 12s.; 


increase, 5. 16s. 8d. In addition, 6d. each has been given 
to 2,120 children. Many hands are obtaining employ- 
ment elsewhere, and nearly 100 persons have been removed 
by the poor-law officials. The total amount disbursed 
by all the Committees must be nearly 40,000/. 

We quoted last week a statement that one of the 
Earl of Wilton’s agents stated that the Earl, having 
heard of the resolve Au factory ag to daa 
co-operative mills, promised to them have 
three acres of land for a nominal consideration, and to 
lend them 2,000/. on approved security. The Earl, in 
a Jetter to the Times, declares that, if any agent of his 
made such a statement, it was totally a server 


terrupted 
heal. And let us 
the 


to 


Mr, Stephenson, in seconding the resolution, ex- level. 
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Tittraturt. 
The Poetical Works of George Herbert. With 
Life, Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. G. Gurmzan. Edin- 


burgh: James Nichol. 
ith Life, Critical 
GILFILLAN. 


You ight Thoughts. Wi 

Bethe, Ke. By Rev. G. 

Abe we have placed at the bead of this ' 
notice the titles of only the fourth and fifth 
volumes of Mr. Nichol’s “I 


Library Edition of the. 


of the 


„s complete copy of the series as 


noticing which, as some of our readers may re- 
member, we had occasion to modify our general 
＋ cordial and emphatic though it was, by a 
ew strictures on certain inaccuracies of the text, 
and on the omission of the numerals to the lines 
by which reference toa long is so much 
facilitated. Mr. Nichol, it seems, is not the 
man to suffer such imputations to lie against a 
series which he designs should have a permanent 
and unequalled place as a satisfactory edition of 
our British poets. He has, therefore, in a most 
spirited manner, had the errors we pointed out 
removed, the whole text carefully re-examined, 
and the numerals added, in a reprint of the 
three volumes to which our remarks 
applied. This is an exceedingly commendable 
proceeding, and shows the earnestness with which 
this great enterprise has been commenced and is 
to be prosecuted. . In spite of the defects we in- 
dicated, the volumes as they at first appeared 
were far more accurate, even as they were infi- 
nitely handsomer, than the greater number of 
preceding editions; but the publisher feels as we 
do, that, in such a noble undertaking, nothing 
short of the nearest possible approach to perfec- 
tion will be enough. We have now the satis- 
faction of saying, that his series is beyond im- 
peachment on the score of careful accuracy, and 
that arrangements haye been made to secure 
such a collation of the text of the coming 
volumes, as shall leave nothing open to exception 
or criticism. The numerals will also be given 
in the margin of all poems of considerable length. 
The volumes of Herbert and Young have been 
subjected by us to diligent examination, and we 
are prepared to say that they are as perfect, in a 
literary point of view, as they are handsome 
exceedingly in appearance. ‘There has never 
deen such a series of the poets before—the books 
are quite a glory of typography, unsurpassed in 
that respect by the most costly works ever pro- 
duced, and at a price which leaves behind the 
very cheapest volumes at any time offered to the 
public. — 
We must now turn to Mr. Gilfillan. Of 
George Herbert, he has written with a depth of 


sympathy and subtlety of appreciation which have 
astonished and deli us. The biographical 


part of his essay is as concise and com as it 
is beautifully and expressively written, The 
eritical remarks are distinguished by a nice dis- 
crimination, refined feeling, and deep truth, which 
do full justice both to the poet and thecritic. A 
selection from these remarks will sustain the 
opinion we express. 
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Poets, we have before ua, through the great courtesy — 
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tained the works of Milton and Thomson; in | they 
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and stiff about it. In story he does not greatly excel; or 
with pressive, and other poems of imagination and feeling are 
to | 80 delicate and sweet, that his narratives are at a dis- 
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Mr. Gilfillan has written of Dr. Young, with 
more admiration than we can ourselves exercise 


more favourably, and estimates his powers as a 
poet more highly than we do. We hada pass- 
ing thought as we read his criticism, that Mr. 
Gilfillan is not unlike Young in the character of 
his genius. At least, he has the cast. of mind 
which peculiarly fits him to appreciate and enjoy 
Young’s grand rhetoric, the boldness of his 
imagery, the precipitate rush of his power; and 
to sympathise with his bursts of religious feeling 
so often nearing the sublime, and his sternly- 
awful appeals to the conscience of man. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s criticism brings him into an- 
tagonism to Mr. Mitford; and, as we more nearly 
agree with the former than the latter, we quote 
the passage 


“Whenever Young forgets Pope, and remembe 
Milton—or, still more, when he becomes swallowed up in 
the magnitude of his theme—his language is easy, power- 
ful, and magnificent. It never, as Mitford asserts, is un- 
supported by“ corresponding grandeur of thought.“ There 
is more thought in Young’s poem—more sharp, clear, 
original reflection, more of that matter which leaves 
stings behind it—more moral sublimity—than in any 
poem which has appeared since in Britain. Mitford says, 
that ‘every image is amplified to the utmost.’ Some 
images unquestionably are; but amplification is not u pre- 
vailing vice of Young’s style; it is, indeed, inconsistent 
with that pointed intensity which is his general manner ; 
and how comes it, if he be a diffuse and wordy writer, 
that his pages literally sparkle with maxims, and that, 
next perhaps to Shakspere, no poet has been so often 
quoted ? hat the same writer means by Young ‘ fa- 
tiguing the reader’s mind,’ we can understand ; since it is 
fatiguing to look long at the sun, or to follow the grand 
parabola of the eagle’s flight; but how he should dis- 
satisfy’ the mind of any intelligent and. candid reader, is 
to us extraordinary. ... Mr. Mitford compares Young 
to Seneca; as if a cold collector of stiff maxima, and a 

t whose wisdom was set in enthusiasm as in a ring of 
were proper subjects of comparison. And it is strange 
hew he should introduce the name of Cicero, as if he were 
not that very master of amplification, and of over-copious- 
ness of expression, which Mitford — Young to be! 
No selection—no discreet and graceful reservation—no 
experienced taste!’—in other words, he was not Pope or 
Campbell, but Edward Young—not a middle-sized, neat, 
and well-dressed citizen, but a hirsuite giant—not an ele- 
ant 2 but an American forest, bowing only to the 

d tempests, and offering up a holocaust of native wealth 

and glory, not to man, but to God.” fe : 


This is rather trenchant ;—but for the most part 
just: and while somewhat differing from Mr. 
Gilfillan, we shall be glad if he re-enkindles a 
popular liking for the “ Night Thoughts.” 


Poems. By James Parn, Author of “ Stories from Boc- 
caccio.” : Macmillan and Co. 
Ler there always be a welcome for a volume of poems so 

pleasant and refreshing as these. The author has no 

great creativeness, no luxuriant fancy; displays neither 
severity of thought, nor depth of passion: but in the 
delineation of nature, and in truth to the phases of 


'n tone there is sincerity and genial warmth, and 
simple utterance of pure sentiments, both refine- 


The versification of Mr. Payn’s shorter poems, even 
when perfect as to rule and art, has something artificial 


at least, several pieces of description are so finely ex- 


We are at a loss to find any adequately representative 


ing of “ Pygmalion.” 


„Well may’st thou chafe, thou ever-longing sea, 
Round — rock girt — thee; 
—— 4 — 9 — teen 
om moan, we may’st fawn, 
With kiss eternal and unending smile, / 
Whose wooing ne’er shall win that 
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Catch but one glance of Lyeus' sux 
With leap and song from out the sacred w 
That strays throng vineyard wild and untill’d mead, 
Where b no er lowes, nor more of weed, 
Than that sweet-scented plant, whose — 
Reminds the Zephyrs of the youth they : 
Gaze on bright Amathus, that shines afar 
"Midst the dark woods en atar 
That smiles on a calm bay whone roughest mood 
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frequent orange grove 
ied with sweetness, but for streamlets clear 
ossom-hung, went warbling unaware 
And scatter’d coolness; hid, but not unheard, 
Lorn Philomela, nigh : 5 
Made grief more sweet than 
The rival songsters, jealous of her tu 
That rainbow glories thisugh the denden: b 
Their r w glories through the cloudless blue; 
And, gorg’d with sweet, humm’d drone fie oie 
But drones at heart, though honey chok'd the trees. 


What wonder Aphrodite left the foam 
For love of Cyprus? Ah! what island home 
To sea born goddess rears more stately shrine? 
Idalium, Paphos, Cerin, nay divine f 
Olympus, dedicate to more than Jove, 
Sits temple. crownéd ;—all her thoughts are love, 
And all her deeds, in whose most sacred name 
An hundred altars leap with quenchless flame, 
And from an hundred groves the festive throng 
Flows forth, and foot-falls of the dancing throng 
Of fair-faced girls, free-limb’d, and eager-eyed, 
And youths whom wine and they have deified.” 


Yet again, we quote a little piece, commended to us hy 
its brevity as well as by being exceedingly pretty. It is 
entitled “ The Home-Spirit.” 


Like a sunbeam gliding over common places 
About this simple home of ours she moves, 
Whate’er her hands are set unto she graces, 
Her duties not beneath the things she loves. 
Serene, unconscious of her perfect sweetness, 
As one of those moss-roses she hath tied 
In cluster’d beauty, with some art past neatness, 
As born high-heartedness excelleth pride: 
In all things studious of another's pleasure, 
In all things careful for another’s pain, 
Inactive never, never without leisure 
When age or childhood her sweet aid would gain. 


If e’er, thick-folded, fall the veil of sorrow, 
She beareth up the burthen to its tomb; 
The love-balm eropping aye, until some morrow 
Putteth the tender heart again in bloom ; 
And now the hush of sickness stealeth through us, 
A healing spirit midst its sad array, 
So strong in hope, she almost seemeth to us 
To chase that shadow, dark and vague, away: 
Ah! bliss to him to whom she shall be given 
Fond heart, clear head, pure soul, and form so fair, 
Her spirit well might cleave to it in heaven, 
meet him changeless and unangel’d there.“ 


Whoever hereafter collects the verses of those poets of 
our own day, who, without attaining the first eminence, 
brought pleasure, good, and soothingness to the hearts 
of their readers, will not forget the name of Mr. Payn. 


"| Entries; or Leaves a „% Note Book. 
1225 W aad P. G. — 


Tuts little volume contains a series of papers, each 
complete in itself, founded on the entries made by a 
Christian minister in his note book, They contain 
sketches of character, and incidents of life, written with 
| great intelligence and spirit. The author states that he 
has not sketched “imaginary persons,” nor “ created a 
few humble heroes;” and that there are “living origi- 
nale” of bis portraits. One feels sometimes that the 
| writer’s individuality must have coloured his representa- 
tions, and that he has permitted himself some freedom in 
the combination of circumstances; but we are quite pre- 
pared to receive his narratives as substantially true. At 
least, whatever may be their correspondence to persons 
and facts in minute details, they have a general truth, 
deep apd thorough, to the workings of the heart and to 
human life. 5 

The various narratives contain much more than bare 
facts and experiences; they have an informing spirit of 
practical wisdom, are surrounded with a fine atmosphere 
of cheerful religiousness, afford illustrations of the 
great principles of piety and of faithful life. There is a 
moral in every story; a lesson inevery fact. If anything 
has proved unpleasing to us, it is an apparent effort at 
saying good things,” and a something of over self 
consciousness. But these may be but parts of a manner-- 
ism, or of the author’s disguise; and they are not suff - 
cient to weaken one’s enjoyment of the humour, pathos, 
seriousness, and thoughtfulness of his pleasing pages. 
As a book for desultory hours, it has the merit of suggest- 
ing valuable thoughts, while it gives delight by its 
variety and sprightliness, 3 


virgin Isle! 
And could’st thou smooth stern Curium’s rocky beow, 
And gleam but once on that stretch’d/vale below; 


A specimen of the author’s lightest vein will be found 
in the following extract :— 


A RAILWAY COMPANION, 
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and a second time to h us that he 
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in German slot ne, 9 sat opposite, and who fistened 
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It would be 1 — to publish to the world the de- 


tails of that history. Suffice it, that the old gentleman 
assured us that, from the age of ten to that of forty, he 
had called ‘ caé’s meat’? about the streets of London. At 


this climax, two of his auditors — aad Ge 
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gi calf; and our elbow friend, begging his pardon, 
as no Socrates.” 


Our readers must not suppose that this ludicrous inci- 
dent really represents the book, although it best serves our 
purpose for quotation. The chief part of the work is quite 
unlike it—always vivacious, but with a grave under-tone 
—and often discussing the most interesting topics of the 
day, or the most momentous questions of life and destiny. 


The Art o 2 a Popular Exposition of the 
Principle of Logic, uetive and Inductive, &c. By 


= Ne, London: Walton and Maberly, Ivy- 
ane. 


Ir has seemed to the author of this very useful work, 
that the volumes on the subject already existing are 
either so strictly formal in their character, as to be 
tedious and uninviting to the general reader, or 30 
popular and discursive as to be vague, indefinite, and 
impracticable. To unite a logic “ which should be 

popular in its method of exposition, without a ‘one 
jot. or tittle’ of that abstract and formal austerity which 
science invariably assumes,” was his aim in this yolume. 
Its substance was contributed to the “British Contro- 
versialist,” aud certainly formed its most valuable part ; 
but it is here carefully — — and very 
largely extended. Not claimi an original work, 
but a reproduction of all that has been done for the subject, 
in a concise form, and with suitable clearness for popular 
use, it is all that it pretends to be, and much more, for it 
is not wanting in that true originality which can make 
an individual use of the materials others have gathered, 
and which knows how to differ modestly, decidedly, and 
rationally, when 8 fair presumption suggests it or a clear 
knowledge demands it. 

We know of no work we could with so much confidence 
place in the hands of a commencing student of logic, He 
may gain here the essence of the works of Whateley, 
Mill, Thomeon, and Sir William Hamilton, and all that 
is valuable in writers of inferior note. There is some 
unnecessary diffuseness in the introduction, but none in 
the body of the work, An acquaintance with philosophy, 
a delight in poetry, and a general literury culture, are 
displayed in a very pleasing manner, and greafly aid the 
popularity and interestingness of the author's expositions, 
There is a very excellent “Outline of the History of 
Logic,” and an “ Appendix on Recent Logical Develop- 
ments,” which cannot be too highly praised for their full 
information, their intelligent judgment, or their literary 
style. Particular parts of the book, such as Chap. VIII., 
on Induction, which furnishes the kernel % the third 
book of Mill’s o great work, are executed in an un- 

impeachably admirable manner; and the whole is 
deserving of a critic’s hearty commendation, for its 
satisfying fulfilment of its n and its unequalled 
adaptation to n use. 


eer a Tale for the Times we Live in. 
fete Houlston and Stoneman. 


WE are not sure that this is considered by the publishers 
to be “a season-book ;” yet, as a “ tale for the times,” and 
elegantly printed on fine paper, with a coloured frontis- 
piece, it seems to have the gift-making public in yiew. 
It is a simple and affecting story—a little romantio con · 
siderably superior to most of the religious fictions “ with 
purpose that we have gs, nend fitted to make deep 


ot 


The Sister 


and en but healthy and spirit-stirring, impressions on 


the mind. It is to ladies it speaks—to ladies of leisure, 
culture, and property—to ladies prone toa morbidity of 
religious feeling, and to a superstitious indulgence of their 
womanly weakness, in “voluntary humility and will- 
worship,” and in deference to the authority of Churches 
and prieats. But if its purpose has respect to such ladies, 
its interest claims readers of both sexes and of differing | 
modes of life; nor will it be found without some moral 
suggestiveness for all. 

Lady Tempest, left a young widow by the death of her 
husband from a fall from his horse, forsook the house and 
estate devised to her by Sir Vere Tempest—placing the 
rege of her affairs in the hands of her brother, 
an Anglo-Catholic clergyman, under whose influence she 
entered a “Home” of the “Sisters of Mercy,” in a 
suburb of London. There she sought to relieve her on 
great sorrow by attention to the sorrows of others; to 
forget her own bereavement ip solacing the bereaved ; and 
to satisfy her soul’s craving for righteousness by the good 
works of a “sister” amongst the poor. Her deeds, her 
trials, her sufferings, gradually formed for her an experi- 
ence, out of which questioning arose, whether the life of 
a “Sister of Mercy ” was truly her calling, and consonant 
with the will of God. Accustomed implicitly to trust and 
obey her brother—at once her loved brother and her 
revered priest—she was unwilling to doubt. At 
length, a casual meeting with a child, who had 
heard her father speak of Lady Tempest, and of the 
condition of the affairs of her estate since she resided at 
the “ Home,” made her acquainted with the severe illness 
of a cousin with whom she was brought up—once 
tenderly beloved, but lately neglected and forgotten. To 
see and nurse this cousin, the wife of a strong-minded 
and true-hearted clergymen, she returned to her deceased 
husband’s forsaken home. There she first discovered that 
her brother had carried out none of her own or Sir Vere’s 
wishes in respect of the village, the tenantry, and the 
poor; but had miserably deluded her as to his proceed- 
at | ings. While she had been toiling among the sick, 
destitute, and dying, in a London suburb, her own poor 
dependents were left uncared-for, suffering, and oppressed, 
And then she witnessed in her cousin, and in that 
cousin’s loving, pious husband, the nature and effects of a 
purer and more spiritual piety, and learnt to seek its 
possession. Yet more, she made painful discoveries of 
the results of her abandonment of her natural home, ‘on 
the social and moral condition of the neighbourhood ;' as 
well as on individuals, who would not yield soul and 
body to the domination of her priestly brother. Thus 
gradually she awoke to a sense of her real duties, and, in 
the gentle and faithful discharge of them, learnt that 
true piety, accepting the sphere God assigas, respecting 
the relationships he has himself woven, shunning, rather 
than seeking, self-made isolation and solitude, and 
patiently toiling and enduring, will surely find strength 


for weakness, joy for sorrow, and a hope that cannot be 
put to shame, 


Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Life among By * 
RIETT BEECHER STOWE With. and Fiſt 
Illustrations, Drawn b George Thome Esq., and T. R 
Macquoid, Esq., and aved by William Thomes, 
Esq. London: Nathaniel Cooke, Strand. 

Serma that there are already several illustrated 
editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, two of which, at least, 
are distinguished by great beauty and expressiveness of 
design, and by the eminent excellence of their wood en- 
gravings, we should have pronounced, if asked, against 
the possibility of producing another edition equally 
meritorious, and likely to take hold on public attention, 
But we must confess that the volume before us has de- 
lighted us inexpressibly, by the artistic character of its 
illustrations; and has even startled us by their wonder- 
ful originality and truth to the story. 

Messrs. Thomas and Macquoid have entered into the 
very heart of Mrs. Stowe’s book; conceiving the cha- 
racters in auch manner as must exceedingly gratify her- 
self by its fine perception of their individualities, and ite 
participation in the deepest feeling of the tale. It is in 
the “ nigger” portraits and incidents that they display the 
highest ability ;—indeed, one feels ready to declare that 
they must, somehow or other, have daguerreotyped the 
very images existing in Mrs. Stowe's mind. No one will 
look at the “ Uncle Tom” holding out his “ peart young 
’un,” which forms the frontispiece, or at Aunt Chloe“ 
looking into the bake-tin, or at Black Sam,” or at 
“Topsy,” without feeling satisfied fully that these are 
the veritable personages themselves. “ Miss Ophelia” 
and “John Yan Trompe” are the best attempts at the 
portraiture of the white people of the story; they could 
scarcely be better. “Eva” is finely drawn; but every- 
thing the artist can do must fall short of the conception 
of perfect and spiritual beauty with which Mrs. Stowe 
has filled our imi ons. “George” and “Eliza,” 
though the latter is very beautiful, seem to us among the 
least successful embodiments of the ideas of the author; 
and “ Eliza’s leap on to the ice,” while very powerful, does 
not give us the impression of quick and violent move- 
ment, In patting an incident before the eye, with all its 
humour and its pathos, the artists generally leave us 
little to desire. Look at Harry's imitation of Uncle 
Cudjoe,” Mose and Pete with the Baby,” Sam's 
Hour of Glory,” “Eva rescued,” Tom's letter,” 
“Eva and Topsy,” “ Topsy’s mischief,” “Dinah in the 
kitchen,” “Miss Ophelia examining Dinah's drawers,” 

“ Cassy attending Tom,” “Cassy telling Legree of strange 
sights,”-~these are severally so true and powerful that 


they quite fill up the mind while you look at them. And 


there are many others but little inferior. And it isa 
special merit, that the artists have selected—not those 
incidents which demand only a common sentimentalism 
or @ coarse extravagance, to make 

but, those which bring out character, present the 
very persons, the really leading facts, and the essential 
life, of the story they illustrate, 

Nor, in speaking of the artists, must we forget the ane 
graver, who has displayed to their fulleat extent the 
resources of his art, in both delicacy and power of expres- 
sion, The book is an example of the highest excellence 
in wood engraving. In short, it has the attractions of 
the union of the best arts of designer, engraver,and ty po- 
grapher—the very book for an elegant gift, or an adorn- 
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Work; or, Plenty fo Do and E dinbargh 7. 8 — 


GARET Maria BREWSTER. 

and Co. 

Work !|—esurely the last topic, the reader may say, for 
a book to be commended to us among the books of the 
Christmas time. Nay, not 80; for amidst the joys of the 
season, and in the use of the opportunities which ‘its 
familiar intercourse affords, chere is for all “plenty to 
do,” if only they can be shown, pleasantly and usefully, 
“how to do it.” Social work—home work th 
work; work for men—work for woman—work for little 
children j in a thousand ways “there is plenty to do.” 
Now, will our good friends only listen to a thoughtful, 
cultivated, noble-hearted lady, who has somethir Bos 


say to them, suggestively and persuasively, op 
matter? They haye not often the I sper 2 
muning with a kindlier spirit, or listening to a 
voice. They will be surely delighted and well repaid. _. 
Miss Brewster has published two series of graceful, * 
thoughtful papers on the subject of work. She rane gd 
pretensions to originality; and asks to be 
offering only every day hints,” * a lip ey 
plain spoken words,” on the details of work words 
often left unspoken, because ntly so obvious.” 
Modest as is the view she thus takes of her own labour 
it is certain that she will gain the ear and heart of 
who become her readers, by the holy wisdom and loving- 
ness of her truly-womanly words; and we believe that 
none will lay down her little books without feeling 
purified and instructed, nerved and animated. Sbe has 
a word for every one; and, though we cannot recount all 
her topics, let us name, with especial approbation, the 
chapters on Every-day Work,” “Home Work,” 
Single Women’s Work,” “ Waiting Work,” “Homely 
Hints about Work;” and, in the second series, op 
“ Young Ladies’ Work,” “ Household Work,” “Thought 
Work,” and Rest.” We mention these, not to the dis- 
paragement of the remainder, which are all on deeply - 
important topics, and very beautifully written, but 15 
point out a few pieces which have really refreshed 
and done us good. Let the little books, we say, be intro- 
duced into every home, let them be read in the family 
circle, and meditated upon in retirement; especially let 
those who would have their young men and women addregs 
themselves to their life-work, in a pions, wise, cheerful, 
and earnest spirit, take care that receive the { 
stimulus, and enjoy the friendly 2 which unt 
quickening and strengthening 1 words may afford them. 


122 en, F . 
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Jacon ABBOTT—a pame never to be mentioned with- 
out respect and gratitude by the young, their parents, or 
their teachers—has in these three books, done more to 
carry pure and deep pleasure to the hearts of boys and 
girls, than was ever accomplished for any generation of 


| children, so far as our manhood can judge of the litera- 


ture of childhood, or recall the impressions of the books 
read in our early days. The characters and events of 
these stories are full of life and reality, and the manner and 
spirit are exquisitely suited to the intellect and feeling of 
a thoughtful child. And while the tales furnish delight, 
quietly and unobtrusively they deposit in the mind little 
seeds of truth and moral sentiment, which the sympathies 
quickened by the beautiful story are then fitted to re- 
ceive and cherish.— Mr. Abbott has written on a princi- 
ple—that “the formation of character is determined in a 
far greater degree by sympathy, and by the influence of 
example, than by formal precepts and didactic instruc- 
tion: he has, therefore, put little of “ formal exhortation 
or instruction” inte his books, but has sought to bring 
“the right atmosphere” round his young readers, con- 
dent that so the moral influence on their characters will 
be greatest, We 80 fully assent to his principle, and bo- 
lieve his “ Franconia Stories” so adapted to the end he 
has in view, that we give the little books our warmest 
praise, 
J Abbott's Alexander the iret — 
e de the Sie, the 

By Jacop Assorr. With Engravings. Lond 7 N. 

Cooke, Strand. f 

ANOTHER good and great service is rendered by Mr. 
Abbott to the young, in the publication of these “ His- 
tories.” Of one or two we spoke sometime ago very cor- 
dially and commendatorily. Let us now say, that the 
publisher of this edition alone is able to complete the 
series,—Mr. Abbott having made the later volumes copy- 
right in England,—and add, that the four volumes before 
us are got up handsomely, both as to the special point of 


illustration, and as to external and internal appearances. _- 


There are two series; the ee 6 to tell this 
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story of the ancient world in the persons of its most emi- 
nent rulers and statesmen, and while preserving the old 
world-diffused versions of these lives, and not the modern 
critical ones, is specially to be adapted to the ideas and 
situations of readers of the present day; and the English 
series—which is to give a similar picture of the history of 
these islands, in the persons of its greatest sovereigns 
down to Queen Anne, In all there will be twenty-four 
volumes, Mr. Abbott’s contemplated readers are those 
between the ages of “fifteen and twenty-five;” but of 
course it is not for students he writes: —popular readers 
up to the latter age, and all under eighteen, will find these | 
books so picturesquely and delightfully written as to 
commend them to their perusal; and then they will prize 
them for their valuable fulness and accuracy of informa- 
tion. — 


LITERARY PROJECTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

“The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology.” 
We are gratified to learn that, under this title, a periodi- 
cal is about to be established, for the discussion of ques- 
tions connected with Ancient Literature. The scholars 
of this country are at present without an organ of com- 
munication with each other; and there is no journal de- 
voted entirely to the service of the higher learning, in 
which so great progress has recently been made. A felt 
want will now be usefully met. The character of this 
new undertaking, and the spirit and purposes of the pro- 
moters, may be learned from a few sentences of the pro- 
apectua with which we have been favoured :— 

The range of subjects is best indicated by the term 
‘Philology,’ in its wider signification, comprising not 
only the criticism of lan e, but every tupic connected 
with the literature and history of antiquity: thus the 
manners, arts, and institutions, the mythology, and, 
within due limits, the philosophy, of ancient nations may 
in turn come under review. Articles on comparative 
philology may occasionally be inserted, even when they 
treat lar ely of Oriental or modern languages. By 
‘Sacred Philology’ is intended not merely the illustration 
of single passages of the Bible, but the methodical study 
of its several books and their history, including that of 
the versions and transcripts made in various periods, and 
also the criticism of ecclesiastical literature and history 
under the Empire and even daring the middle ages. 
Controversial and dogmatic theology will be altogether 
avoided. 

“It will scarcely be denied that the union of classical 
with sacred philology may prove equally beneficial to 
both: the most eminent scholars have confessed their 
obligations to the study of the early writers; while on 
the other hand, whatever promotes the application of 
sound scholarship to Biblical and patristic criticism must 
tend to banish thence vague and arbitrary treatment.” 

The management of the journal will be in the hands 
of a committee consisting of the most able and promising 
of the younger scholars now to be found in the University 
of Cambridge; but co-operation is sought from all 
quarters, and the most catholic character is intended to 
be given to the work. Weare glad to know that the 
sympathy of some of the most eminent scholars amongst 
Dissenters has already been expressed, and assistance and 
contribution promised. We wish the periodical a large 
and lasting success; and commend it to the support of 
the literate portion of our readers, 

Clarke's Foreign Theological Library—New Series.—All 
who are interested in the prometion of Biblical Literature 
must have watched, with general satisfaction, the 
progress of Messrs. Clark’s series during the past eight 
years. No better guarantee for the New Series now about 
to be commenced can be given than exists in the work 
already. accomplished by the publishers, The most 
valuable works of German theology and learning have 
been made accessible to the English student; and if 
every translation has not been perfect, considering the 
difficulties to be encountered, a high average excellence 
has been maintained which deserves gratitude and ought 
to awaken confidence. The New Series ia on the same 
terms as that now completed—four volumes for 11. 
It will commence with Hengstenberg’s Christology— 

a new and greatly improved edition of which has been 
made copyright in this country by the publishers. The 
works already in preparation are, Baumgarten’s Apostolic 
History; Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus; Ullman's 
Reformers before the Reformation; Selections from the 
“ Studien und Kritiken;” Keil on Kings; and Domer on 
the Person of Christ. Every minister and student ought 
to be the possessor of these volumes. 

Two works of similar character, intended for popular 
circulation, are announced—“ The Library of Biblical 
Literature,” (published by W. Freeman, 69, Fleet - street), 

and “ Religious Information for the People,” (Sangster and 
Fletcher)—for both of which we think there is room, and 
hope that a healthy competition bet ween them will secure 
the greatest excellence to both. They will both be pub- 
lished weekly, in twopenny wumbers, 

“ The Journal of Sacred Literature,” (Blackader)—has 
passed from the hands of Dr. Kitto to Dr. Burgess, who 
will, in future, be its editor. The new arrangement is 
spoken of with satisfaction and approval by Dr. Kitto; 


and every assurance is given that the character of the 
journal will be, not merely sustained but improved. It 
has been a moat servicable publication, containing very 
elaborate and valuable articles, and conveying minute E John Russell adds a note on these fears 
and accurate information respecting Sacred Literature in-] o His 


all parts of the world. We hope, in a week or two, to 


take a general review of the numbers ſor last year; and 
mean while remind our readers that it is the only publi- eulated the temper of the country. Far from making 


cation of its class in this country? 


ALMANACES FOR 1854. 


feel inclined, at their every re-appearance, to write a| 
column of reflections, historical and didactic, on Al- 
manacks; but have hitherto been prevented—and pro- 
bably always shall—by their uniform motto, Tempus 
Fugit.” How numerous is the race, may be judged from 
the appended list of their representatives at our table. 
They do not demand, and scarce admit of, a criticism 
apiece; but we add a note to the title where that is insuf- 
ficient adequately to characterise :— : 
The Protestant Dissenters’ Illustrated Almanack. [The illustra- 
tions this year are of men famous in Nonconformist history’ 
and are probably as well executed as the engraver's material 
would permit; conveying a reliable image of nearly every 
Dissenting worthy, from Wicliffe to Bunyan. We are sorry 
to find, however, that the editor’s address exhorts his readers 
to no more distinctive duty than resistance io Romanism.] 
Cassell. 
The Magazine of Art Almanack. Cassell. m 
The Irish Exhibition Almanack. [A not unworthy memorial of 
the event from which it takes a name.] Caxsell. 
The Emigrants’ Almanack and Guide to the Gold Fields. Cassell. 
The Family Friend Almanack. I Illustrated] Orr and Co. 
Ree’s Improved Diary and Almanack: [Enlarged by 24 pp., 
without increase of price.] Longman. 
The Angler's Almanack and Pocket-book. [A complete hand- 
book to the rivers, lakes, and fisheries of the United King- 
dom. ] Cox. 
Glenny's Garden Almanack and Florists’ Directory. [Ineluding 
all information of value, either to the amateur or professional] 
Cox. 
The Tract Society Penny Almanack. [With a Scripture text for 
every day; and may be had either in a sheet or diary form.] 
Religious Tract Society. 
The Penny Temperance Almanack and Teetotal Record. [In- 
cluding a portrait and memoir of J. B. Gough.) Horsell. 
The Baptist Almanack ; or, Chronological, Biographical, and Sta- 
tistical Year-Book. [A remarkably cheap pennyworth, and 
not dear when twopence more is given for the intcrleaved 
edition.] Houlston and Stoneman. 
Band of Hope Almanack. [On a sheet, with copies of Land- 
seer’s celebrated War“ and ‘‘Peace.”] Partridge and 
Oakey. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Monthly Christian Spectator. W. Freeman. 

The Story of Ancient Nineveh. W. Freeman. 

Mental and Moral Training. G. Cox. 

The Annotated Edition of the English Poets. J. W. Parker 
and Son. 

Tree of Life. Blackie. 

The Wonderful Fatality. J. M. Burton. 

Business as It Is and as It might Be. Walton and Maberly. 
Thoughts and Sketches in Verse. A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
The Coming Times. Horsell and Co. 

Voices of the Sages. Horsell and Co. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Sotiety. L. J. Bates. 

The Progress of Locomotion. F. Baron. 

The Irish Evangelical Mission. J. Snow. 

A Tract for the Times. J. Snow. 

A Sign and a Warning. Horsell and Co. 

Welsh Sketches. J. Darling. 

Memorable Women. D. Bogue, 

* 2 a 
LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Tuomas Moons on THE Rerorm BT. To Bo- 
wood; none but themselves, Lady Louisa, and Kerry. 
Lord L. I was glad to see very well. A good deal of 
talk about the bill, and the state of public opinion; 
not, to be sure, as unrestrained as our last conversa- 
tion on the subject some eight months ago, but still (on 
my side at least) sufficiently open. On my asking him 
whether it was true that Hallam was a strong anti - 
reformer, he answered, ‘Yes, he is; and the world 
says you too are an dnti-reformer.’ This led me to 
explain how I felt upon the subject, and how it came 
that my opinions were thus misinterpreted. The fact 
was, that from the very first, while I agreed with the 
Whigs in the principle of the measure, I also agreed 
with the Tories in their opinion as to its consequences, 
‘How is it, then,’ said he, ‘that you can approve of 
a. measure which is likely, as you think, to lead to mis- 
chievous consequences?’ ‘1 do not,’ I answered, 
‘look upon them to be mischievous, though certainly 
awful, and, for us who may have to witness them, dis- 
agreeable; but the country will ultimately be all the 
better for the movement. We are now come to that 
point which all highly-civilised countries reach when 
wealth and all the advantages that attend it are 
so unequally distributed that the whole is in 
an unnatural position; and nothing short of 
a general routing up can remedy the evil. 
The people have received an impulse (I might 
have added received it in a great measure 
from this bill): and there never yet has been an in- 
stance known of a people stopping in such a career 
where they ought to stop; ‘a downhill reformation 
(as Dryden says) rolls on fast.’ Taking this view, 
whether right or wrong, of the present course of 
affairs, I certainly cannot help feeling grave at the 
prospect that is before us. Were I a young man, it 
would only brisken up the spirit of adventure within 
me, as I might then hope to outlive the storm, and 
enjoy the advantage of the calm; but not being 
young, and wishing the remainder of my. course to 
continue on the same level as heretofore, I cannot 
bring myself to dance down these first steps of the 

ipice so gaily and sanguinely as I see others do.“ 


> 7 


early friend, which has its interest for the 
hour as well as for the future. The editor, who 
has lived to prepare yet another Reform Bill, 
says: The event proved that Moore had not well cal- 


a financial revolution or disturbing property, the 
people were well content to enjoy the advantages of 
u real representation, and to receive from the House 


Least welcome, perhaps, but least to be dispensed | of Commons the abolition of slavery, the commutation 
with, of all the vast literary offspring of the season. We | of tithes, the reduction of prohibitory duties, the repeal 
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of the corn laws, the equalisation of the sugar duties; 
the repeal of the navigation laws, the promotion of 
education, and all those other measures which, in the 
course of twenty years, have been enacted by the wis- 
dom and patriotism of our reformed Parliaments. 

Ax Ick-pRIFT IN THE ArcTiCc ReGions.—Dr. E. K. 
Kane has described his personal experience in a Nar- 
rative of the United States Grinnell expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin in the ships Advance and 
Rescue.” The following is an account of the ice-drift 
of the Arctic regions. In battling with the ice, the 
Rescue became disabled, and all her crew were re- 
moved to the Advance: “ Grim winter was following 
close upon our heels; and even the captain, sanguine 
and fearless in emergency as he always proved him- 
self, as he saw the tenacious fields of sludge and 
pancake thickening around us, began to feel anxious. 
Mine was a jumble of sensations, I had been desirous 
to the last.degree that we might remain on the field 
of search, and could hardl dissatisfied at what 
promised to realise my wish. Yet I had hoped that 
our wintering would be near our English friends, that 
in case of trouble or disease we might mutually sustain 
each other. But the interval of fifty miles between us, 
in these inhospitable deserts, was as complete a sepa- 
ration as an entire continent; and I confess that I 
looked at the dark shadows closing around Barlow’s 
Inlet, the prison from which we cut ourselves on the 
7th, just six days before, with feelings as sombre 
as the landscape itself. The sound of our vessel 
crunching her way through the new ice is not easy to 
be described. It was not like the grinding of the old 
formed ice, nor was it the slushy scraping of sludge. 
We may all of us remember, in the skating frolies of 
early days, the peculiar 3 outcry of a 
pebble, as we tossed it from us along the edges of an 
old mill-dam, and heard it dying away in echoes 
almost musical, Imagine such a tone as this, com- 
bined with the whir of rapid motion, and the rasping 
noise of close-grained sugar. I was listening to the 
sound in my little den, after a sorrowful day, close 
upon zero, trying to warm up my stiffened limbs. 
Presently it grew less, then increased, then stopped, then 
went on again, but jerking and irregular ; and then it 
waned, and waned, and waned away to silence, 
Down came the captain: ‘ Doctor, the ice has caught 
us: we are frozen up.’ On went my furs at once. As 
I reached the deck, the wind was there, blowing stiff, 
and the sails were filled and puffing with it. was 
not yet dark enough to hide the smooth surface of ice 
that filled up the horizon, holding the American expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin imbedded in its 
centre. There we were, literally frozen tight in the 
mid-channel of Wellington’s Straits.” But they did 
not remain long stationary. Imbedded in their huge 
ice cradle they were carried up Wellington Channel 
as far north as 75 deg. 24 min., and then saw land to 
the north-east to which the name of Grinnell was 
given, and which in the chart attached to Dr. Kane’s 
volume is identical with that laid down in our charts 
under the name of Prince Albert. 

DisRAELI’8 MAIDEN PARLIAMENTARY SPEECH.— 
On the 7th December, the adjournéd debate on the 
Irish Election Petitions was resumed. O’Connell had 
just delivered one of his most thrilling speeches, and 
laid Sir Francis Burdett prostrate in the dust; the 
House of Commons was in a state of the greatest 
excitement, when a singular figure, looking as pale as 
death, with eyes fixed upon the ground, and ringlets 
clustering round his brow, asked the indulgence which 
was usually granted to those who spoke for the first 
time, and of which he would show himself worthy by 
promising not to abuse it. He then singled out 
O'Connell, who, he said, while taunting an honourable 
baronet with making a long, rambling, and jumbling 
speech, had evidently taken a hint from his opponent 
and introduced every Irish question into his rhetorical 
8 Two or taunts were also directed at 
the Whigs; who had made certain intimations at 
elubs and elsewhere about the time when the bell 
of our cathedral announced the death of our 
monarch.” Then followed some of Mr. Disraeli’s 
daring assertions, which were received with 
shouts of laughter, and loud cries of “Oh! oh!” 
from the Ministerial benches, An allusion to “ men 
of moderate opinions and of a temperate tone of 
mind,” produced still more laughter; for it was con- 
sidered that such a character was the very opposite of 
the individual who was addressing them. He en- 
treated them to give him five minutes’ hearing—only 
five minutes. was not much. The House then 
became indulgent; but soon the shouts of laughter 
again burst forth, as Mr. Disraeli went on to say that 
he stood there not formally, but virtually, as the re- 
— of a considerable number of members of 

arliament. “Then why laugh?” he asked; why 
not let me enjoy this distinction at least for one 
night?” It appeared that he considered himself the 
representative of the new members. When, however, 
he spoke of the disagreement between “the noble 
1 e of the Treasury Bench and the Daphne of 
Liskeard;” declared that it was evident t this 
quarrel between the lovers would only be the renewal 
of love, and alluded to Lord John Russell as waving 
the keys of St. Peter in his hand, the voice of the 
ambitious orator was drowned in convulsions of mer- 
riment. Now, Mr. Speaker, see the philosophical 
prejudice of man!” he ejaculated with despair; and 
— the * * was renewed, “I would certainly 
gladly,” said Mr. Disraeli, most pathetically, “ hear 3 
cheer, even though it came from the lips of a political 
opponent.” No cheer, however, followed: and he 


then added, “I am not at all surprised at the reception 
I have experienced. I have begun several times — 

things, and I have oſten succeeded at last. I will sit 
down now, but the time will come when you will listen 
to me!“ He sat down: Lord Stanley, on the part of 
the Opposition, resumed the debate, and replied to 


j x 


O’Connell; for it was thought that Mr. Disraeli’s 
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speech had been a complete failure, and that O’Con- 
nell’s address had not been answered.—The Night 
Hon. B. Disraeli: a Biography. 7 


OBITUARY. 


DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAM JAY. 


Our obituary of this day contains an announcement 
of the death of the Rev. William Jay, the late minister 
of Argyle Chapel. The deceased was long known in 
this city and throughout the country as a powerful 
ep oy and an able and successful author, He was 

orn at Tisbury, in Wiltshire, in May, 1769—a year 
which gave birth to many celebrated characters in 
various departments of life; among them being the 
Duke of 1 Napoleon Bonaparte, and Sir 
Walter Scott. Mr. Jay's parents were persons in 

humble circumstances, and he himself, in his younger 
days, laboured as a mason's boy. At a very early age 
he exhibited considerable talent as an extempore 
preacher, and was placed under the care and tuition 
of the Rev. Cornelius Winter, of Marlborough, a Dis- 
senting minister, who was much engaged in preparing 

oung men for the pulpit, and whose life, written b 
Mr. ay, has had a large circulation. A mere — 
when he began to preach, not having attained his six- 
teenth year, his first public attempt at a sermon was 
made in the village of Ablington, in Wiltshire ; he 
has stated in one of his publications that before he was 
of age he had delivered nearly one thousand sermons, 
At first he preached at various small places in the 
same — of Wiltshire, and for nearly a twelvemonth 
he officiated as the minister of Lady Maxwell's 
Chapel, at the Hotwells, Clifton. In the year 1791, 
he was settled as the minister of Argyle Chapel, 
in. this city, having previously for many months 
preached there. He married, about 1790, the daughter 
of Mr. Davies, the Rector of Batheaston, and by her 
had, we believe, three sons and three daughters. Mrs. 
Jay died a few years ago, and the deceased afterwards 
married Miss Head, of Bradford, who survives him. 
Mr. Jay continued to be the minister of Argyle Chapel 
until January last, the ministry then Having been pro- 
longed during the remarkable period of sixty-two 
years. In January, 1841, when Mr. Jay had completed 
the fiftieth year of his ministry at Argyle Chapel, the 
Jubilee was celebrated by religious services in the 
Chapel, and by a social meeting which was held in the 
Assembly Rooms. This latter took place on Tuesday, 
the 2nd February, 1841. As many as 820 persons 
breakfasted together, and a testimonial of respect was 
presented to Mr. Jay: it consisted of a salver with an 
appropriate inscription, and a purse which contained 
6501. The circumstances connected with his resigna- 
tion of the pastoral duties at Arglye Chapel have been 
the subject of much discussion in this city and else- 
where, and occasioned a disunion among his people 
which resulted in the secession of a large number, who 
now assemble for worship in the Assembly Rooms. 
There is no doubt that this embittered his last days, 
and he has been more than once, we understand, 
heard to express his belief that the wound thus made 
would never be healed, 

During the present year, he has occasionally preached 
at Bradford (in which town he has, since his second 
marriage, frequently resided), at Bratton, and other 
small places in the neighbourhood; afid, not very long 
since, he preached at the chapel near the residence of 
the Earl of Ducie.-: Within the last month he ex- 

ressed a wish that he might be permitted once more 
preach at Bath, intending, if his desire were grati- 
ed, that the Vineyards Chapel should be the place of 
is final pulpit ministration. 
not, however, permitted him. For the last three or 
four weeks he has been entirely confined to his house 
in Percy-place, gradually sinking till his death, which 
took place on Tuesday evening, the 27th inst., in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. 

t is well known that Mr. Jay has, for many years, 
had in preparation an account of his own life and 
times, and we believe that it is brought down by him- 
self to a very recent period. A volume of lectures by 
him, on Female Scriptural Characters, is in the press, 
and it is said that he revised the final sheet on the 
Friday preceding his dissolution. His death, as de- 
ecribed by a gentleman who knew him intimately, 
was most tranquil. Lying with his hand between his 
face and the pillow, he appeared to be sweetly sleeping, 
and it was only on close examination that it was found 
that life had departed.— Bath Journal. 


DEATH OF SIR W. LOWTHORP. | 
Letters from Nice state that Sir William Lowthorp 


The satisfaction was 


Nice. On the first Sunday in Septe 
Hull, and in his office as deacon of . 
gregational Church, assisted in Ahe distribution 
of the bread and wine. He, returned to his 
summer residence, Alga House, Scarborough, for 
a few weeks, and, late in/ October, left this 


the 19th, he tary 4 earnestly to the latter part of 
the 6th ag ony of Hebrews, speaking of the anchor 
of hope as his sure and only confidence. Sleep then 
came on, during which his spirit took its flight without 
28 or asigh, Trained an Episcopalian, Sir 
William te me became a Congregationalist by 
consulting Te ew Testament as the only authority in 
religion, This change exposed him to that incessant 
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annoyance which only those in the higher ranks of 
life can fully experience; for while dissent is pre- 
valent with the middle classes, what is deemed 
so vulgar by the aristocracy? Painfully sensitive 
to every slight and insult, Sir William never ‘hesi- 
tated to follow where truth and conscience led the 
way. Yet, his convictions on ecclesiastical matters did 
not in the least diminish his respect and affection for 
Christians of every name. In politics he was an 
earnest but Constitutional Liberal. He was an advo- 
cate of free trade, and presided at its meetings in Hull, 
when, with the exception of the late Dr. Gordon, and 
a very few more, all the “respectability” of the town 
and neighbourhood frowned on it as fanatical and 
vulgar. Temperance, Education, and Social Progress, 
found in him a steady friend, but his energies wero 
chiefly directed to the advancement of religion. He 
was one of the principal promoters of the Albion 
Congregational Church, and contributed about 1,500/, 
towards its erection. To his exertions, also, the 
founding of the Bar Church, Scarboro is chiefly 
owing. It was a great encouragement for him to see 
large congregations regularly assembling to. listen to 
the Gospel in two edifices In the erection of which he 
had taken so active a part. His age was fifty-nine.— 
British Banner. 


Dr. William Hodge Mill, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, Canon of 
Ely, and Rector of Brasted, died at Ely on Christmas- 
day. Dr. Mill had been a Fellow of Trinity College ; 
in 1820, he went out as first Principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta ; returning in 1838, he received the 
appointment of examining chaplain to Archbishop 
Howley, and subsequently the living and professorship 
above mentioned. Dr. Mill was an influential and 
1 * member of the Church. : 

he well-known Inspector-General of Army Hospi- 
tals, Dr. James Gillkrest, died on Christmas-day. He 
entered the medical department of the army in 1801, 
serving in the West Indies. He was the author of 
many valuable papers on cholera; and a work on 
A med fever, presented to the French Academy of 
edicine, of which body he was a member. 


— 


Dr. Grottefend, a learned Orientalist and philologist, 


died at Hanover on the 19th ult. Dr. Grottefend 
was well-known in English literary society. 

Izzet Pasha, the brave and determined Governor of 
the fortress of Bel grade, died on the 12th December, 
the anniversary of the so-called independence of 
Servia. / 

General Von Radowiiz died on Christmas-day. 
His death was tranquil and without pain. He has 
left a very large circle of loving friends, andthe whole 
German public has long been accustomed to regard 
him as one of the celebrities of the times. He pos- 
sessed great influence with the King of /Prussia, and 
though accused of Jesuit leanings, was a firm adherent 
of moderate Liberalism and German nationality. He 
was no friend to the Russian alliance, 

The Congregational Year Book for 1853 contains 
notices of two-and-thirty ministers deceased be- 
tween December, 1852, and December, 1853; not 
including, therefore, the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, and the 


Rev. W. Jay. Of these, five/ were octogenarians ; 
VIE. — ö 


Allcott, John .. Epping. . 4 . Feb. 19......89 18 
Burgess, James . Shelford ..,/.....Feb. 21...... 85 87 
Dryland, Wm....Newbury../......Aug. 22.,....83 81 
Taylor, Thomas. Bradford. .. ... Oct. 28 . 88 41 
Wilkins, Wm....Abingdom......... June 14. 81 52 


Twelve attained ages between seventy and eighty, and 
three between sixty and seventy. 


EE —— 
Gleanings. 


The largest bed of chromate of iron known in the 
world has 1 discovered near Nevada. 

Which travels at the t speed, heat or cold ? 
heat; because you can easily catch cold? 

Mrs. Bloomer and her periodical “The Lily” have 
emigrated to Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

St. George's Hall, Liverpool, is not likely to be open 
before next. The cost will be about 200,000 1. 

Crewe is the nursery, and Wolverhampton the hospital, 
for locomotives. 

e capital engaged in the Australian trade has been 

imated, by competent 8, at over 20,000,000/. 

/ In an appeal tothe Privy Council from Madras, this 


‘was given as the name of an estate in litigation: 
48 8 5 
on 


gi e 

The population of California — tion has only 
increased 21,000 this year up to the lst November. The 
arrivals by sea exceeded the departures by only 6,781. 

About 1,400 rats were recently killed in some old 
standing wheat ricks in, the neighbourhood of Upton- 
upon -Severn. 

Lord Sidmouth used to say, that the great art of a 
Speaker of*the House of Commons was “to know what 
to overlook,” | | 

The provincial journals state that a boa-constrictor in 
Wombwell’s menagerie, a few days ago, swallowed a 
young crocodile ! par ee 

Mr. Peto, M.P., has placed 2,0002, annually at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society for the next 
seven years, 

Temperance refreshment rooms are being established 
at Wick, in connexion with the “statute” or fairs, and 
the Duke of Sutherland has signified his readiness to 
contribute 1001. towards the — 

„Woman's rights” are decidedly progressing in the 
United States. A marriage ceremony was performed at 
Rochester, last month, by the Rev.“ Antoinette L. 
Brown, the female preacher. 

A mathematician being asked by a stout fellow, “If 
two pigs weigh twenty ds, how much will a | 
hog w ?” replied, „ ump into the scales, and I will 
tell you immediately.” 

Robert Wilkinshaw, a miner belonging to Cowdenbeath 
in Scotland, has fa ed a coat without seam—buttons, 


bricat 
button-holes, pockets, all —— with or 
— — be it; and b eouaplete, 
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There are about 200,000 loops in the coat. We are not 


informed whether this garment is either more useful or 
more ornamental than a common coat. 


In Captain M’Clure’s Arctic Expedition, an imaux 
stated that his countrymen were incensed nst the 
whites, because they sold their countrymen water, 

An eccentric thus laconically addressed a 


lady: “Will you, 'm, give me a drink of water, 
for lam so hungry I don’t know where to stay to-night?” 
We doubt whether more meaning could be embodied in 
so few words. , 

Messrs, R. S. Newall and Co, have just completed 
and laid down a submarine 2 cable across the 
Tay. Messages can now be seut direct from Dundee 
to all approachable parts of the country—and to the 
continent. 

It is said that Harper Brothers, the eminent publishers 
of New York (whose premises have just been burnt 
down), have for the last few years published, on an 
average, 25,000 volumes a minute for ten hours a day; 
and employed from three to four thousand persons. 

It is stated that forty-nine public-houses, six wine- 
rooms, 130 coffee-shops, three -houses, and thirteen 
shell-fish-shops are kept open all ‘Might in London; and 
a great number of similar establishments are kept open 
until three o’clock in the morning, 

The Duke of Argyle, as we L ney from a Scottish 
paper, dresses in brown clothes; rides in a brown carriage, 
drawn by two brown horses: and everything in his house 
at Inverary is brown, from the paper on the wall to the 
chair covers and coal-scuttles, 

A 8 printer, in Auburn, New Tork, states 
that he has in his possession a stone about half an inch 
in thickness, out of which another stone of the same 
shape, about the size of a pea, has grown during the last 
nine years, | | 

Ladies bustles (says “ Willis’s Current Notes”) are of 
Persian origin. Nott, in his Notes on the Odes of Hafiz, 
defines this “refaight” as a kind of bolster, which the 
Persian ladies fix to the under-garment, to uce a 
certain roundness, thought by them to be high! mi 

The a are being perforated in various ions. 
new road has been made from Val Camonica, over 
— 1 to Tirano, conjointly with the completion of that 
oyer the Bernina, which will lead direct from the 
Engadin to Tirano—a new radius of Alpine communi- 


cation. 


A tradesman’s daughter writes home from Geelong: 

“When I was returning home to my mistress at the 
] -house I met a young man,a gold-digger, who 
entered into conversation with me and walked of the 
way home. Before we parted he asked me if I would be 
his wife, but I did not know what to say to that. I sup- 
= I may as well tell all. Well, we married by 
icense at St. James’s Church of England, Melbourne. I 
saw him one day and got married the next, and he gave 
me to commence -housekeeping with, gold, which I have 
since changed for four hundred sov * 

Moore in his “ Diary” gives us a peep into the arcana 
of the Times newspaper office: Went with Barnes to his 
own room and drew up my paragraph while he wrote 
part of an article for next day. Says that he writes him- 
self as little as ible; finding that he is much more 
useful as a 42 of the writings of others, The 
great deficiency he finds among his people is not a want 
of cleverness, but of common sense, There is not one of 
them (and he included himself in the number) that can 
be trusted with writing often or long on the same sub- 
ject; they ate sure to get bewildered on it. 

A Mr. Swift, of Dublin, has an invention by which he 
can progress through the water, in an upright position, at 


the rate of five miles an hour. The apparatus consists of 


two air-tight tin floats of twenty feet long, tapering to a 
narrow point at each end, and joined er by two bars 
of iron. The mode by which it is propelled is by a 
double-bladed oar, 2 feet in length, which is made 
to ply, windmill-fas 

the centre. The experiment tried on y was full 
successful, and Mr, Swift was loudly applauded on his 
arrival at Eden-quay. i 


ng near the meeting house of coloured 


A 2 
— od of Whitestown, New York, heard what he de - 
scri 


as follows: “A long favoured gentleman from 


Africa was closing up a prayer, and some white boys in 


a corner had the manners to laugh, so that the praying 


member heard them. He had a moment before said very 
earnestly: ‘We pray dat de Lord will bress all flesh dat 
is human,’ when the laugh occurred, and N 
again just before the amen, the negro ssid: ‘O 


Lord, we is not in de habit of Dg postacripts to our 


prayers, but if de spression bress human 
wouldn’t take in dese white fellers dare, den we pray dat 
von will bress some what ain't human, also, besides [° 

The Nation, reviewing Mr. Disraeli’s works, observes 


that that writer and statesman makes no secret of his 


eee 
vo a scat ent, or 
of a Minister, as the summit of human 43 


igh aims and grand rations, or who 


Tancred and Contarini Fleming | | 
both converts to Rome.” | 
One of the last stories of Yankee inquisitiveness makés 
the victim give his tormentor a direct cut in telling him 
he wished to be asked no further — The inquisi- 
tor fell back a moment to take „ and his 
tactics, The half- smile on the faces of the 
him to further exertions; 


other passen soon 
and, — . up more resolution, he began: Stranger, 


. you are not aware how almighty hard it is for a 
ankee to control his curiosity. You'll please excuse me 
but I really would like to know your name, and resi 


of either of em, 80 now won't j 
This appeal ht out the traveller, who, 
the extremest ht allowed by the coach, and, th 


Washington, I reside in the State of Missisei 
gentlemen of — 
— — to see it; and if I like it as well as I am led 
expect, 5 tend ons ne it.” — 
this was the last of that con Vertation | 


n, by the Ton Batz La stands in 


; and he makes them 


Then was heard a shout 
E 


18 


BIRTHS. 
Detember 2}, at Leicester, Mrs. Josep Banwarp, of a son. 
— 4 fhe wife of ‘Joun C. Guzsr, 1 


id, Gfoucesterahtre, 

iLL, of Townsend, to Miss 

R vy 7 Mr. Josxru — 45 4 
Wld re 2 Eee AP Mi te atl SraTuam, of 


Amersham, Backs. Lurgan, by the Rev. Wittiam P. Oulton, James 
ie e 
of the late Wuaram Jon Hancoce, Esq., Assistant 


Commissioner. 
* th 7 proxscre * 1. Ardlagly by the Rev. 
J. E. ie „to JANB ARN, 
second ter of r. 1 game place. 
8 Se aten the Rev. 8. 
— J. P. 3 = Sheffield, to - ato est daughter 


Mr. W ortland-place, Southampton, 
2 at 11 he Todependent 2. Cork, by Mr. A. M. 
B. A., to Deporan NEALE, 
a a of the late Tae Watson, Esq. 
, by the Rev. J. 


— 

oldest daughter of Mr. S. Caotzgton, of Forenten derest. 
December t-street Chapel, Nottingham, by the 

„G. Brarrawaire, of Stathern, Lei- 

f. BRAITHWAITE, of Strelley, to Hax, 

of Mr. T Suaw, of Kimber! ey. 


: 1, WII Parker Gaurrrn, Esq,, serchant’ of 
St. Domine and New York, U.S., to Many Anne CovENTRY, only 
g ter of the late di of Guonos Linney, the composer, and grand- 
ed Orientalist, Dr. Joun Bortu- 
~— BEL: „a lineal descendant of the Bortu- 

DEATHS. 
December 19, at Nice, Sir Wu Lowrseorp, aged 
21, Mr. Jouw Rernontps, of Lower Slaughter, sin- 
and highly respected by a large circle of relatives 


* 


ber 22, at near Wingham, Kent, Mr. J. 
Teeter, formetiy ot of Newbury, Berks, in his ninety-fourth year. 
ber 25, Exiz cz, eldest daughter of Professor 


ber 25, at 3, Cecilia-place, Spa-road, Bermondsey, aged 
we v * six months, CATHERINE, youngest daughter of Mr. 
December 27, Anna Manta, aged three months, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Price, of Sheppey-place, Gravesend. 
‘cae. N, 
27, Eprrn 383 ——— the infant daugh- 
99, T. rey hon ot 55 „ of 9 Mile-end, 
1 at, at *. Helen, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
ae Jaum Rp, —— missionary, Mon tego Bay, amaica. 
EE 
Money Market md Gonmercial 
Intelligente. 
During the past week the Stock Market has exhibited 
a Gownward tendency in consequence of the increasing | 
belief that war is inevitable. On Saturday there was a 
further depression. Large amounts of Three-and-a- 
Quarter per Cents. were disposed of during the day, and | 
that stock, which was at 943 on Saturday, declined to | 
with a further rise in the corn market here, tended like- 
wise to increase the want of confidence. There are much 
fewer purchasers, while a desire to sell is beginning to 
the Funds opened at an advance of à upon last night’s 
closing prices, and maintained their firmness throughout 
the day. They may be quoted at 93} 939 ex div. Re- 
antl-d-Quatter per Cents. have been dealt in at from 943 
to Exchequer-bills are 1s, higher, at 58. to 98. prem. ; | 
and Bonds also higher, at 1s. to 4s. prem: Bank 
matid and worth from 4 to 44 per cent. on Government. 
Stocks. The fefiirns from the Bank of England last 
issued again exhibit favourable features. The stock of | 
The imports of the precious metals during thé past week 
amount to about 240,0007., and the x ports to 47,0001, 
Foreigu Sécurities have been quiet, and there is little 
been 2 freely offered for realisation. To-day, how- | 
there was a little more animation. Brazilian Five | 
pat bet were dealt it at 99; Danish Threes, at 844; 


tie tana —— of University ralty College. 
at Bath, the Rev. WIIIAM JAy, in his eighty- 
ee 
poy — oe daughter of the 
City, Tuesday Evening. 
decline in Consols of J per cent. On Monday there was 
94 Another serious decline on the Paris Bourse, coupled 
ménifest itself; but at present the sales are few. To-day 
duced Thrées are also at the same price. New Three- 
Stock has-been dealt in at 2174. Money has been in de- 
bullion; and the reserve of notes, have again increased. | 
dispodition to touch them, although some stocks have 
Ea, at at 44; Granada Bonds ex-Coupons, 20; 
di lower, at 7h; Mexican Stock is a little 


higher; at 244 to 20 Portuguese Four per Cents., steady _ 


at 404 ox div.; =< ex div.; and the New 
Deferred, 214 ex div. 
way Shares have become flatter since the settle- 
i$ of the acoount on Thursday. At present there is 
little disposition to deal. To-day there has been a rise in 
Caledontans from 52} to 533; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
} ding ix to 651; North-Westerns have re- 
fo 108; South -Westerns are lower at 76; and 
esterne flat at 82; Midlands have been dealt in 
at to 614; Oxfords at 36; and South-Easterns at 68 ; 
Gn, Lexembourgs have been dealt in at 103; Sambre 


| lines were those principally. dealt in to-day. 
Bank of Australian Shares ranged between 74 
South Australian Bank, 424 ex div.; English 
wt 4 14 dis. ; Australian Agricultural Company’ ~ 
2 again declined to 388 and 88}; South Australian 
Lah 85 ex div.; Submarine Telegraph Scrip, par; Aus- 


ant Meuse, 81. French Shares are better. South Ame- | (arter 


anything being ee” in 
certainty about the top — of — flour 


ness has been 


owing to the 


gloomy view 


an intention is expressed of limiting business as much as 
possible until the future shall shall have become more 


distinct. 
According 


cent. 


still continue, 


up, the smallness of the number of vessels reported is 
easily accounted for, The total reported inward was 98, 
being 107 less than in the previous week, The arrivals of 
Ping have been comparatively small, the ag . 
19,067 quarters, including 7,803 quarters ge 
addition, there were reported 9,768 barrels of flour, 
7 sugar, 4,344 
bales, The n 
being 40 less than in the previous week; of these 14 
1 in ballast, and 4, as above stated, for the Australian 
colonies. 


The reports of the state of bediness in the manufac - 
| turing towns during the closing week of the year have 
proved of the most satisfactory description. Af Man- 
chester, the market has beer Jess animated after the 
active transadtions of the 
éxceedingly héalthy. The 
that, although the ironmasters have abstained for the pre- | 
sent from any further advance in quotations, the demand 
for iron manufactures of all descriptions is still unpre- 
eedentedly large. In copper there has been no alteration. 
In the general trade to Australia there has been # con- 
siderable resumption, and several of the most intel- 
ligent artisans in the town are preparing to emigrate 
thither in the spring. From the United States and 
South America the orders continue fo keep full pace 
with the ability to execute them, . At Nottingham busi- 


mas holidays, and, meanwhile, the highest confidence is 
expressed regarding the future. The Canadian orders, | 


especially large. In the woollen districts, likewise, there 
is an excellent tone. Manufacturers are all well em- 
1 the stocks are lighter even than at the close of 
1852, and here, as elsewhere, the commissions received 
from the United States, Canada, Australia, and other 
countries, the trade of which is altogether out of the 
power of Russia to disturb, are such as to cause the war 
question to create little effect either in deranging 7 
or checking the extent of work. 

The mercantile letters from Paris to-day take a nander 


cent. loan is contemplated to be raised forthwith by the 
Austrian Government for a sum equal to 5,000, 000“. 

The fluctuations in the Stock and Share markets 
during the year 1853 were very considerable. Through- 
ont the whole period the extreme range of Consols, 
which was 53 per cent. in 1852, has been 104 per 
In Railway Shares the fluctuations have also 


was at 59d to 63d per Ib. In July it touched 7d, and it is 
now about 64d. Our exportations of produce and manu- 
factures, according to the Board of Trade tables, which 
comprise only ten mont hs of the year, show an aggregate 
increase of 13, 908, 85 1. or at the rate of 234 per cent. 
The departures from the port of London for the-Aus- 
tralian colonied during the past week have been very 
‘few. They have comprised altogether four vessels, two 
to Port Philip, with an aggrégate burden of 789 tons, 
and twé to Hobart Town, with an aggregate burden of 
973 tons. Their total capacity was consequently 1,762 
tons. The rates of freight continue to be maintained 
with firmness. 
In the general, business of the port of London during 
the past week, 
very few arrivals that have taken place. The north- 
easterly winds, which have prevailed.for nearly a month, 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS DURING THE r 
| Wed. | Thurs. | Friday. Satur.| M 
3 per Ct. Cons.| shut | shut | shut — 93) 9 924 934 3 5 
Cons. for Acct.) 934 xd 984 935 xd ; 
Sper Cent. Red. 931 1 931 1 943-4 | 944 34 934 95 1 
andes, 955 | 958 a5) 2) 954 4) 945 4} 9 
nn es, .. 1 
India Stock ..| shut | shut shut 1. if 
ank Stock — —— — . us 4174 
. ee 0 pm pm. pm. 10 m. 
Indie Bonds — | — | — — opm: 22 N 


preceding week, buit itd tone is 


in a great degree suspended by the Christ- 


extraordinary progress of that country, are 


of the state of affairs, and in some instances 


to advices from Vienna a home five per 


J 


there has been great dulness, owing to the 


and, as the northern ports are now frozen 


and 1,648 cases, and of hops, 793 
r of ships cleared outward was 78, 


* 


o i prem. 


— 


CORN-EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE. 


show of Engi barley — scanty, and there were no arrivals 
from abroad of consequence. : was in good — 
and 2s to 3s per quarter dearer. Malt was held at an advance 


about Is per quarter. 
fresh A. 3 the arrivals from Ireland and abroad were 


ln Royal Mail Shares (8%, paid), e The 


Markets. 


There were a few parcels of Scotch oats 


sort was scarcely dearer than 
Erieh was not-knpostens; but 


| For Indian corn 


ham accounts show 


of them were suffering severely from rot. We 
this 


| Inferior beef . 


ultimo. 


materially enhanced 
CURRENT PRICES 2 GRAIN iy FLOUR. 


8. 8. 

Wheat, Essex, Kent, and mz eee Rew 63 „% 

„ Ditto ditto 75 64 

„ Norfolk and L 73 87 

10 eee „ 60 71 

* ee ee * * 0 

— Jé ee 8 . 41 = 

j sgrinding ee 

it, 49 71 59 70 

Beaus, tick néw & ofd 43 5 40 &8 

97 g-pods 58 62 . 60 66 

Peas, is 89 42 . 62 65 

Oats, inshire and n 29 $1 
„ Scotch ( 3 . 29 
Irish, White.. 70 . 25 

Per 280 Ib. Per 280 ibs 

fown-medeFiour . 65 70 — and Stockton. 56 58 

Essex and Rent. 58 63 ie 3 


IMPERIAL e 
Fox Tak Laer Stix Wake. 
Wneat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 


Wax Ex Dine: | s. d. I 8. d.js. d. s, d. | 8. d, 
Nov. 19 ./ 72-714 326 er 52 6 66 7 
Dec. 3 . . 727/40 9 |26 3 148 5/52 0 153 4 

10 iii 39 9/25 4 4% 35% 6 51 
Dec. 17. 70 9/38 9 24 11 44 746 10 51 1° 
Dec. 24 70 0 77 11 0 4446 10 40 
Six weeks . . 1 640 2/25 7 43 10 80 3 62 11 
Last year . 42 3 30 1 16 6 2811 35 2 32 5 
Duties 46! g Ott OLE Oty 6'i 6 


COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUANTITIES OF GRAIN. 
AVERAGES FROM LAST Faripay 


AVERAGES FROM THE CORRE- 
Evénina’s Gazeite. SPONDING Gazelte 1m 1852. 

Ors. 6. d. ‘ s. d. 

Wheat „ 71,764 70 O} Wheat . 114,032 45 11 
Barley . „102,146 37 11 |Barley . 106,531 29 9 
Oats . 20,885 25 0 | Oats „ « 25,096 18 6 
Rye J 8 158 29 4 
Beans „ 4.700 46 10 | Beans „ 5,854 34 11 
Peus ° „ 1,589 49 6 Peas é ‘ 32 4 


PRICE OF : OF BREAD, 
The prices of wheaten bread iu the metropo"'s 5 from 10d 
to 11d; of household ditto, sd to 10d per Alb loaf. 


PRICE OF SEEDS, &o. 

Monpay.—The trade in cloverseed, &c., has been very quiet 
for the past fortnight, and without alteration in value; ; but 
during the last three or four days there has been more disposi- 
tion to purchase red seed at full rates. White seed continues 
firm. Trefoils are rather more inquired for, and fine samples are 
taken readily at impreving values. In our other seeds there is 
no yor to note. 


been extremely heavy. As regards the Bank 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. a. 
bullion, its amount on the Ist January was rari, white, . „eee 4 
20,527,6627.; it declined to 14, 960, 206. on the DoSwede. . 19 0 21 0 — Forei ie Red. . 42 0 62 5 
22nd October, and it is now 165,819,041 Wheat | Mustard, Brown, old 10 0 13 0 ores 
‘ — White néw 114 0 16 Offre + + 0820 
has experienced an almost continuous advance. The | Tares new winter 76 8 0 Carraway 4 . 42 0 48 0 
price of white wheat in January was 538 to 64s, and, | Spring . 00 0 28 - »- 100150 
Can , 60 9 66+0 33 0 88 0 
after having touched 48s to 50s in May, it commenced an Cinque 29.18 — 52 0 86 0 
upward movement, which, with one temporary interrup- 551 — ed — : — 3 — 3 58 0 60 0 
tion, was unchecked to the close of the year, the quotation Rape Cakes, per ton 61 15s 71 5s English, per ton 10? Os 107 108 
on Saturday having been 85s. In cotton, the lowest Rapeseed, per last 307 Ou 34/ 0s Foreign, per ton 9% 0s 11/ 1Cs 
prices were at the commencement, when middling Orleans 


SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

Monpay.—We were very scantily supplied with each kind of 
foreign stock to-day, owing to the non-arrival of several vessels 
from Holland, From our —_ 222 the receipts of 
beasts were but moderate ; neral condition was 
3 good. For all tle we had ta er a brisk demand, 
at an advance in the quotations of from 2d to 4d per 8lbs, and a 
good clearance was speedily effected. Several of the beasts were 
killed in the rer acist voy Fd the bad state of the roads, and 
the se wegne J A home. The supply from the 
northern gra ts — to 1,800 shorthorns; from 
other parts 0 of Erland, 400 of various kinds; and from Scotland, 
mparatively speaking, the numbers of sheep were 
— good; but we regret to state that nearl: oat tears 
a brisk sale 
were 2d per.8lbs higher than on 
se’nnight. The beat old 3 were worth 5s 4d per 
aids. cely any calves were brought forward. The veal trada 
was active, ata rise in value of 4d per 8lbs. There was more 
doing in pigs, the value of which had an upward tendency. 

Pe ie 8 lbs. by the carcass. 


ver, 


for all breeds, and 


„ a, s. d. 
Inf. coaraé beasts. 3 4 to3 6} Pr. coarse wasted 4 6to 410 
Second quality .3 8 4 2 Prime Southdown5 0 65 4 
Prime large oxen, 4 4 4 6/ Lge.coarsecalves 4 0 4 8 
} Prime Scots, Ke.. 4 & 5 Prime 6 «8 6 4 
Coarse inf. sheep. 3 4 3 8 Large hog ese. 3 6 4 2 
Second quality . 3 10 4 6 Neat sm, porkers 42 410 
Suckling calves, 28s to 29s; Quarter-old store-pigs, 21s to 268 each 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
Monpay.—The supplies of both town and country-killed meat 
on paul to-day, were very moderate. Prime beef, mutton, veal, 
and and pork sold readily at very full prices ; otherwise, the demand 
a sluggish state, on former terms. 
Per 8lb by the carcass. 
3s Odto3s 2d |Inf. mutton 
Middling ditto 3s 4d 38 8d | Middli 
Primelargedo. 3s 10d 4s Od Prime ditto 4 4d 4s 
Do. small do. 4s 2d 48 4d V 


eal. * 0 „ 38 6d 43 
Large pork . 33 4d 48 Od Small pork . 46 2d 53 


PROVISION MARKET, 


- & 4d to 


3s 
ditto3s 8d 4s 


268 ¢ 
being limited, an 42. of ie to réalized 
we quote prices from 58s to 62s landed, pe ‘to weight, Ke. 


COLONIAL M 


Sucgar.—The market o 


to-day 
and there was considerable Animation at the public sales. The 
whole of the 2 pu 


ee tae „ 10,470 bage—sold at 6d to Is 


P The following are the quotations ; 11 low, 30s 
good to fine, 378 Gd; Benares, 38s to adie bien hg 
to 368 6d; Kheur, 286, Madras (oative), 295 to 26; « atid grainy, 
804 n West India have been ais. 


TS.—Turspay, Jan. 3, 


briskly at higher rates, 


— 


* sales to-day, and the 
been throughout the holidays, 
» bas been transacted, more parti- 


1854.} TIR NONCONFORMIST. 
vay ame extent, and wo Be rey | A ogo soe aah „ ioe kate 2, J. ae. eter. rigton, corn merchant d, 21, 


at | J A J Cn hye and Churton- 

14 per cwt,.and from 000 to 4,000 tons of Bengal at ers—Jan. ‘ 

15s 64; the value, however, — 5 has At f —— 72 3 ö 
, coachmaker—Jan. 21, F 


3,100 bags of Bengal were brought fo and were withdraws | 5 
at 16s; subsequently sales have been made at 168 to 168 3d 


an 
B. Abesiom, Portamouth, che i gang 28, F. English, the 
per owt. FE 


= 8 York, manufacturer—Jan. 23,G.B. Pinder, 
nen, bth tn bea wen iin niet ae PS DISSOLVED. Notes ned . ...299;128,435 Government Debt. -£11,015,100 
ye sa 30s to 31s per ot. 8. B. Aldred and J, : -lane, woollendrapérs Gold 2 15,198 
BOROUGH AND SPITALFIELDS POTATO | edvertising age 7 n 
MARKETS. DFF — 
Monbar.— th k the arrivals Aad: — a 
oq e g . gusty . | Hees, Levitin, WO Lan and , . Be Pages 
pected. Trade heavy, at the g quotations : Tork field. silver cutlers—Mackenzie, Lyall, and Co., Calcutta, auc- | peri: 


ts, 120s to rede, East Lothian A0, 1208 to 150s; ditto reds, | Pati: | 
’ tioneers; as far as regards A. Parker „en F. B 8 
1208 to 1805; Forfarshire Regents, 110s to 120s ; Perthshire do, onnell, and Co., 15 gaton e, — — iia 607. Oth 
110s: to 190s; Fifeshire do, 1108 to 120s; reds and cups, 9¢e 46 . : ee = } as sm 2 


See 15,848,730 


urities..... 16,643,651 


= g Seren Day 
1108; Rhenish, 100 to 110s; Norway snd Swedish, 60s to 70 Seq oe Bille . . 179,168 | Gone and’ Sliver Gata, 888888 
m ere, — > „ — — — 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET. | Addingham, ‘Yorkshire, cotton spin . en 
Monbax.—Our market remains without any material altera- | Allatt, Sheffield, upholsterers — yew eS Nicholson, at 5 1853, M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
tion since last week. On the whole, there has been rather more | ger Castleford, nfanufactarers— W. 8. — 
doing. S55 ee ee ey eee . | Orr and J. Boies, proprietors of the Home Companion Flower 
2 £ . and Wilks, Walsall, Staffordshire, mftlers— Messrs. Dicksons and | “ Qhuertisements, 
New d and Kast Kent pockets . 14 0 to 17 17 Co., Edinburgh, seed merchants; as far as regards W. R. Dickson, 
8 of Kents 10 & „ 12 12 —Dennjstoun, Buchanan, and Co., ds . b. e ope ene : 
— VV „ 9 * 1 0 e ; as far as regards J and J. Buchanan, Now ready, in 8vo, price 8. sewed, or 28. cloth lettered, 
oreign 0 0. 0. * * * * 0 ‘ 1 0 
THE TALLOW TRADE. | 1 * 1 "boot 5 fe abba Grating ne ot 
Monpay.—Our market continues very firm, and prices are | ae 1 for 1858 statistics — the Derc- 


WILLIAM BURNETT ANDERSON, Billiter-strest, Leaden- 
P. T. C. on the spot, and for delivery up to 5 , 
at ise per ewt. Town tallow, 588 6d net hall-stréet, merchant. Sols., Messrs. Jacobs and Forster | ar. Specht san Wen 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


| , THOMAS WMD, coswell-sret, be. ol. , eu) end TURKEY —LAMBERTS’ 


8. 
11849. | 1660. | 1851. | 1852. | 1853. | EDWARD THOMAS } LODGE, Throgmorton-street of the SEAT of WAR; 8 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 m., 
‘asks. |Caske niet Messrs. La wrence, lems end Boyer, OM . , 
Stock Ce ee „% —⏑—̃ % 5107 7 te SIMS, Redruth Cornwall, 1 in Case, Is. 6d, ; by Post, Gd. extra. 
36s 940458 0d 598 6d Stogdon, Exeter; and a Sols., Mr — — 184, Fleet-street, London ; J. u, 
Price of Yellow Candle 5 00 0. 00 0. 0e ARD HALL, Cross- Cross-hills, near Keighley, Yorkshire, and 1 — Ae 
Delivery last Wert .... 2417| 1416| 2057 Burnley, Lanee-bie, taller Bond and E — ane Semele, 


Ditto 


Leeds. 
1 — June .. a he $2 | JOHN HOWITT, Sheffield-moor, Yorkshire, draper. Sols. a ATI 2 PIGGOTT'S 
Ditto from the Ist of June . 5618 45850 80584 68738 62628 Res Nn imi, we C — 
Price of Town Tallow ...... 8 6di473 3dGle Od. — 3 Waterloo, near en ln ee Bloomsbury 
— Iwetnaller Mr. Atkinson. Liverpool. ' 1 
PRICES OF SOAP. i J. GEORGE “PEARSON, Birkenhead, grocer. Sol., Mr. . *. 4 
4 ä a. d. 2. d. | ton, Biverpool. 3 1 11 | 
Yellow seep . 36 0 to 46 8 Towntallow 89 6 to 0 0, JOHN GRAY, Hulme, Manchester, butcher. ol, Mr. N CON BURSLEM. 
, % ——— — Lashes sed mane et pa by nan : 
0 n° * 
Tallow greaves, 18s; and d good dregs, ö. od per ett rough Wer Sols., Messrs. Kershaw and Bullock, Manchester. Bide | fom ale, . nye Durdamh ta orient o mas 
fat average 3s 24 per 8lbs. DIVIDENDS. 1 
99 1 J 3 „general hardware factor “Useful facts on the treatment of consumption.” — Medico- 
HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. an & —— 
1 Dr. — very valuable, because practical.” — 
Market Hides, per Ib df. Pell * ‘ 4 7 ; 1 _— : 
. Downs . . F. 
S d. e 8 7 | Rartscn: Pedamuish-eec enchant Jena 7 Bat | - ä — — 
8 — . en 29 * n, a ell, 
Salting 2 eee 6s Od | Shearlings 0 0 0 | late of Old rentford, bootmaker—Jan. 26, R. i.e Sen. Just published, price 18. 1 by post, 16 stamps, 


eastle- upon- Tyne, engine builder—Jan. 26, J. Hall, Neweastle- EAFN ESS ; ; its Causes and Origin. B 
LONDON WOOL MARKRT. ä * „ VI and 'R, Nelson, Das Darling- Mr. g. E. Surta, 98, Princess-street, Manchester. Part 1. 
Mowpay.—Our market has slighily improved. ‘The supply of fursg- Jan 15. W. and J. Stock, bet. ea 8 Nene 
most kinds of wool on sale is very moderate, and several trans- Lancashire, coal proprietors—Jan. 25, W. Rai — Li . this delicate portion of the h frame. 2nd. Anatomical 
actions, though not to any extent, have been reported on con- upholsterer * d. Pryde, D. Jones, and * Gibb, 7 tee sy with observations. 
tinental account. Holders generally—es the clothiers are known 2 ee ’ i @. W. Cum verpool, the ear is liable, and principal causes of deafness. 
N. B. 22 — — in Manchester 


to — light stocks —are very orm in —— Commande. and prices — a an. 24, R. Bell and Campbell, Liverpool, 
continue to be well suppo e market closes with rather a . pa 
firm appearance, but if the apprebensions of war gain ground, PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. * 
the regular course of business will be interfered with. The J.C. Milns and T..D. Manchester and ber, Suu 


imports of wool into London last week were only 158 bales from | Chants—W. Barber, T. Howse, I. Mead, and J. Barber, St. Fe- 
Germany, nothing having arrived within the last three days. and 8 


OILS. 

Linseed, 29s 64 per cwt.; Rapeseed, English refined 44s to 
466 6d; do foreign, 404 Gallipoli, per ton, 57/1 to 667; Spanish | 
60/ to 687 ; Sperm, 862 108 to 1108; do bagged, 871; South Sea, 393 
to 427; Seal, pale, 397 to 407; do coloured, 34/ to 38/; Cod, 362 10s | 
to 377 108; Cocoa nut 27 58 to 27 68; Palm, 12 17s 6d to 27 Os 9d. 


ESTABLISHED 1726, 
HAPLIN and LAMBERT, Tatiow 


HAY MARKETS. 
SMITHFIELD.—Fine upland — and rye grass hey. 1108 } 
112s, inferior 80s 90a, clover 124s 1266, inferior 966 100s, | | 


straw 32s 42s per load of 36 trusses. 
1 ARK. —fFine se 1 ons rye grass hay 1 Cra 
1% „ surgeons—d. pad of C. end L.'seciebrsted Stamped Soaps will 
PORTMAN.—New meadow hay 75s 80s, inferior 65s 70s F. R. Salter, knee 7 tewart and Cox, ; amount dement erung from the repeal of the duty. 
old 1006 108s, new clover 95s 100s, inferior80s.90s, old 110s 115s | general brokers— nnear, and * Leadenhall-street, | ———— : — 


merchante—T. Tilson, W. Clarke, and D. Coleman - 
wheat straw 36s 40s per load of 36 trusses cc, fs 1 atton — far “regards 7. 
0 r, and 9 | * 
COAL MARKET. —- Moxa. Co. Liverpool erpeol, r far ag 
(PRICE OF COALS PER * * THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET. 92 . Zwiichenbart, B „ an S =. 
ers , Wholesale grocers— Sewell, 
Buddle’s West Bartley. 23 0 ) Hough Sa ca 33 6 ‘Adelaide- chambers, — ger gy ROSALIE COUPELLES’ CBINUTRBIAR. 
Burnho A 0 0 orth East . 7 6 | and J. Nicholson, Liverpool, 2 nes bald, have now aid heads og 
Carr’s e - O 0 | Lambton . «+ -> 0 | chants—E. W. Fernie and Cor Old | Jewry chabert manganese hair 78 — — 
Cookson's Hartley 0 O Lavsenn 29 & —— — and Sloan, Cwm of 
Davison’s Hartley ; a4 0 | Plummer „ « 88 0 Glamorganshire, general — Valentine and G. hood in 
Holywell 0 „ 25 0 Pensher ° . 82 0 Birmingham, bootmakers—Burnett and Lang, Serjeants’-inn, 
Tanfield Moor 24 0 | Ramsay’s Canal „ 0 0 eigenen solicitors— Mills, Critchley, and Co., Bradford, York- 
Walls End Richmund 5 ppm mney and Steeple, Birming- 
Braddyll . 384 0 Stewart's s 0 0 gton, Wood- street, brush - 
Metton . „„ timber measurers— 
Eden Main . .* 33 0] Kelloe . „ 84 0 Islington, 
Haswell ‘ „„ . t, 
South Hartlepool „ 33 6! Whitwell- . ° » 0 0 i, Arrow- 
Ships at ket . . 0 0 0 . 99 Chron- 
* 9 * * * * * * * 6 a 
, brokers ; as far as regards G 5 3 and G. 
8 t. Church- street, Bethnal- „ silk warehousemen—G. and 
The Guzetie. — treet, 
DECEMEE gards E. and pate. 
— ee 5 20. workers—Gibeon, Ord, and Co., —— cloth merchants—S. and 
kers—Caswell and Son, 
THOMAS Bast SASTGA 


Pimlico, and Tothill- | 
— — er, boc pun e in Story, Great James- fo 
orkshire, cotton waste 


—1— 
e and ao vig ted pant Smithfield, clothiers. | H. E. Outtram, Holborn-hill, tallors— 


Co., Ironmonger-lane, woollen-dra 
ENA — bootmaker. Sois.,Messrs. | Dumayne—Hamilton,’ Hyde, and C2. 
* — and Postens, 8 


bury, fringe man 
WILLIAM COBB, — builder, Sols., Messrs. Stenning | i bree T; 


and Cro Basinghall-street ; and Messrs. Stenning and Carnell, | holsterers—W. and E. Abrey, Pinn 


B Stuticn, Pangbenrne: „My head, 

Ton and Co., Leeda, and Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff merchants ; as on the top, and down the side partings, is now 
WILLIAM LEGH, New Windsor, wine merchant. Sols., | far as regards I. Stansfeld—Hargrave Brothers, — and hair.” 

Messrs. Dimméck and Burbex, Saffolk-lane, Cannon-street. J. Dickson, Chester and elsewhere, nurserymen-—Hutehings and Lane, care of Mr. Chapman, Golden Lion, Maccles- 
THOMAS WILLIAM THAME, Greenwich, ironmonger. Sols.,| Roberts, Wigan, printers—T. B. Bourne and W. Stele, Liver- oa, London: 4 friend of mine, Mr, Harris, 
erg, Bristow and Tarrant, Bond-court, Walbrook. pool, cotton brokers—Lovibond and Carslake, Bridgwater, | describes its effects as truly astonishin.” 

DAVID — Birmingham, thimble maker. Sol., Mr. attorneys—B. and A. Brayshaw, York, grocers—Barrick and] Miss Jackson, 11, Lee-street, Chorlton, Manchester: .I, hair, 

Smith, Birming Rose, ‘avping, anchorsmiths—King and Co, Bartlett'ssbuild- | in one place had fallen off ; it has now grown surprisiny ay. 
THOMAS BU BULL, Bristol, shipowner. Sols., Messrs. Bevan and ings, Holborn, type founders—Norbury and Bindloss, — * — Holro d, R. N: “It has thicke ved and darkened my 

Girling, Bristol. k manufacturers Ripley and Webster, Whitby, sur 2 

DIVIDENDS. 0. Battcock and 8. Paine, Brichton, surgeons M. ketts 131 ates, „ Malton: The young man has now a 


Jan. 17, W. Richardson, Lombard-street, merchant—Jan. 26, | and 8. 8. Roden, Droitwitch, medical general prac- | good pair of Whiskers. I want two pois for other customers.” 
J. road, Perg. Eastcott-place, Ferdinand-street, 3 per yg eng od and nae ot Liverpool, . gam ge che | ment The above, and hundreds of others, may be seen at the Esta- 
Brewster and E. West nd- | an olesale rs -G. er | biishment, 
—Jan, 24, E. . at wgate- May be obtained through all Chemie: and Ferner . but 


printers_—Jan. 24, R. — * 8 ley, Wap- and Oo., W = iron hurdle: manufacturers W. 
— — . 21, E. C. ad E. W. Fyfe Möuberd- and Glasgow, Mate and “Sons 1 Au Forrran | Biy- 
st: ores and E L and EW. Bye, Howton. os far aa Togards J J. Mace and W, Mache. place, Holborn-hill, London. a 


newest and most récherché patterns. Tin 


_20 sialic 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS. 


—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOWROOM. 39, 
Oxford-street (corner of Newman-st.), Nos. | and 2, Newman-street, 
and 4 and 5, Perry’s-place. are the largest in the world, and 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
FIRE IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of de- 
sign, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with 
bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, £2 14s. to £5 10s.; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5 10s. to £12 12s. ; 
Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to £3; Steel 
Fenders, from £2 15s. to £6; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £2 15s. to £7 78.; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to £4 4s. 
Sylvester, and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth- 

all which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 


First— the uency and extent of his purchases; and 
— — being made exclusively for cash. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is, beyond 
all comparison, the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either — 1 or 1 as 
it be om real silver. 

by no possible test can distinguish 8 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 

26s 32s. 


Tea Spoons, per dozen 188. oe 


Dessert F k 2 „6 %„% 0 30s. ee 40s. *» 468. 
Dessert — . 5 „ 6 6 0 308. ee 42s. oe 48s. 
Table Forks 57 6 6 „ „% 408. * 568. ee = 
Table 8 ns 9 eceecee 40s. 58s. ee 6 * 


Tea aud Coffee sets, waiters candlesticks, &c., at propor- 
ionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 


ocess. 
LLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
een Fiddle. Thread. King's. 


Table Spoons and Forks, full size, 


r dosen ee 28s. ee 30s. 
widens Gitte and GUND .c<es0e ee 10s. ee 218. oof | 25s. 
Tea ditt ooo 58. eo lls. ee 128. 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERT in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON's, at prices 
which are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. | 3$-inch ivory-handled Table Knives, with high 
shoulders, lis. per dozen; Desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 1s. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 23s. per dozen; extra fine, ivory; 32s. ; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone Table Knives, 
Ja. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 5s. 6d.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn Table Knives, 78. Ad. per dozen; Desserts, 6s.; 
Carvers, 28. 6d.; black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 
6s. per dozen; Table Steels, from Is. each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated Fish Carvers. Also a large 
assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c., of the best 


nality. 
AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 


Ene largest, as well as the choicest assortment in ex- 
istence of PALMER’S MAGNUM and other LAMPS, CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
latest improvements, and of the newest and most 
vatgerns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier maché, 
is at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, an they are arranged in one 
large room, so that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
selected. 

PALMER’S CANDLES, Sid. a pound. — Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked Palmer.“ — ) 
Singte or double Wick s 6 6 %%% 0 %%% „„ 0 
Mid. size, 3 wicks eeseeeeeeeeeeeeoseeeeen e ditto. 
Magnums, 3 or 4 Wicks... ..ccrseseeseee 94d. ditto. 
English Patent Camphine, in sealed cans.. 5s. 9d. per on. 
Best Colza Oilllu . 4s. ditto. 


J thy COVERS and HOT WATER 


material, in and of the 
DISHES in every n , covers Ste 
tin. 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d., the set of six ; elegant modern 
II. 386. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or with- 
out Silver Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield 
Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set; Block-tin Hot-water Dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; 
Electro-pisted on Nickel, full size, £11 11s. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Ten large Show-rooms (all com- 
municating), eselusive of the shop, devoted solely to the show of 
General Furnishing P (including Cutlery, Nickel 
Stiver, Plated Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads), so 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily ahd at once 

lections. 
gy hee 8 with engravings, sent Ge post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 
C varied 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Tes MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist. Fa- 
chity of application ; 2nd. Perfect freedom from liability to chafe 
or excoriate; 8rd. It may be worn with equal comfort in any posi- 
tion of the body, by night or day; 4th. It admits of every kind of 
exercise without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and 


a perfectly concealed from observation. : 


„We do not hesitate to give te this invention our unqualified 
approbation, and we strenuously adyise the use of it to all those 
who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, 
nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or 
truss as from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus 
recommending.” — Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Parzusson, Esq., F. R. S, Professor of Burger 


rasmus Wilson, ee a 
Descriptive Circular may y „ and the Truss 
watch phn fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body two inches below the hips, to the 
Mausfacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 64,, and 318. 6d. Postage Is. 
ann, — 4 * g 318. 6d. 428., and 52s.8d. Postage 18. 8d. 
post- ofſies Orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEECAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by 

the . as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the 
ge t and 11 support in all 

cases of WEAKN ESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It ia porus, ight in texture, and inex- 


best invention for giv 


ve, and is drawn on like ap ordinary Stocking. 


— ON CONFURMIBT. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO MINISTERS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, BIBLE-CLASS 
SCHOLARS, AND CHURCH MEMBERS. 7 


JANUARY 4, 1854.} 


— — — — —— 


deen done to p 
studies. Most of the information thirsted for 
Dictionaries and Cofnmentaries ; in Reviews 


it 
n 
discoveries will 
incompatible with the most reverential 


The following List will 
miscellaneously :— 


The Liberator and Lawgiver of Israel. 
Israel's Life in the Wilderness. 


The Schism of the Tribes. 


|< 
Price TWOPENCE. 


The Macabeean Patriots 
Dynasty. 
The Written Rocks of Sinai and their In- Judea under the Roman Procurators. 


The Three Temples of Jerusalem. 
There will, probably, be interspersed with Tracts on the foregoing subjects, a series of short and interesting Treatises on the 


LITERARY HisTORY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; 

The object of 3 will de —e * several —— pod oo Pog n in regard to their origin 
distribution; the languages in w y were originally 1 materials on which they were inscri é 

into which they were rendered. These Tracts will be composed y bed, and the Translations 
express design of enabling Students to meet, correct, and confute current objections and difficulties. 


Ta time when Authors and Publishers are employing their best efforts to popularize 


and cheapen every branch of literature and secular knowledge, it has been a matter of surprise and tha 
— within the reach of intelligent inquirers that extensive regret that 0 little has 


of interesting subjects with biblical 


associated 
such minds, is only to be met with—and then but scantily—in Biblical Cyclopsedias, 
and Books of Oriental Travel. The want, therefore, has long been sorely 
felt by tyros in sacred literature of some work, which, without sacrifi 


address at once popular, picturesque, and pleasing. This vacant * now prepared to fill, * of 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, PRICE 2d., ENTITLED, 
THE LIBRARY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


desiderated work will form a valuable Repository of Information on 


accuracy and solidity of on, shall yet present it in 


Geographical, Historical, 

and Literary subjects in relation to the Bible. In each department, the results of the most recent researches and 

embodied in the Tracts; while the most watchful care will be exercised to prevent the admission of any view 

regard for the complete authority of the Word of God. 

number of the Serial will be devoted to a distinct topic, and will generally be complete in itself. Exaravines by the first 
Artists, together with occasional Diacrams and Sxetcu-Maps, when required for the elucidation of the subject under consideration, 
will be given in each Tract.. In the preparation of the Tracts, the services of some of the most e the 
republic of letters have been secured; by whom every attempt will be made to render them entertaining as well as instructive. The 
literary talents and scholarship of the contributors will thus afford to the Subscribers au adequate guarantee for the permanent value 
of the work, and its title to an honourable position on their library shelves. 
As the nature of the themes which it is proposed to discuss in the Lrsrary” will preclude all polemical allusions, and as the 
mode in which it is determined to handle them will be entirely free from the spirit of denominationalism, it is felt that the work may 
be safely recommended to the attention and enconragement of the Members of every section of the Christian Church. 
y an idea of the Class of topics which it is proposed to treat, and which will appear 


The Story of Ancient Nineveh. Judah and her Kings. Hebrew ts and their Schools. 
Babylon: Its History and its Remains. Israel and her Kings. Sketches of Hebrew Bards. 

Israel and the Pyramids. The Captivity and its Mementoes. The Commerce & Arts of the Jewish People. 
The Plagues of Egypt. The Lost Tribes. The Great Cities of the New Testament Age. 
The Exodus from the House of Boadage. | Mount Gerizim and its Temple. Memoirs of the Apostles 


Roman Catacombs and the Early Christians. 
Phoenician Cities, Commerce, ond Colonies. 
The Trees, Plants, Flowers, and Animals of 


terpreters. * Tre Siege rye Fall of Jerusalem. “aa ture. 

Religions Symbolism of the Hebrews. Masada an Tragedy. e Mountains of Bible 

Mythol os of the Nations surrounding | Jewish Sects and Ecclesiastics. Associations. po an Cale 
Palestine. Military Art among the Hebrews and their | The Sacred Rivers of the East. 

The Conquest and Settlement of Canaan. Invaders. The Dead Sea and its Explorers. 

The Aborigines of Palestine. The Great Hebrew Festivals. Job and his Times. 

Israel under the Judges. The Lake of Galilee and its Cities. Abraham and his Age. 

David and his Captains. Music among the Hebrews. Eden : its Probable Site, Extent, Character 

Solomon: his Court and Works of Art. | Poetry among the Hebrews. and Inhabitants. a ’ 


The Deluge: its Extent and its Memorials 


preservation, and 
in full view of the advanced scholarship of the day, and with the 


The Work will be Published on the First of every Month, and will consist of 32 pp., on Excellent Paper, with Engravings 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 2d., 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT NINEVEH; 
WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS OF THE PALACE OF SENNACHIRIB, AND THE SELF-IMMOLATION 
OF SARDANAPALUE, 


LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 69, FLEET-STREET. 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each incl 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 
of “ Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 
minded C s of every denomination. Great as its 
circulation * I should be glad to find it increased, 


and in 
Yours very faithfully, 


bry lotic, 


Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstead-road. 


— — 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. Hun Au, D. D., Author of 
“* Mammon.” 


The conception and arrangement of th admir- 
able; and as far as I have had an A of Judging, 
various 


I am enabled to speak wi , 
thie feel worth 1 2 wellidence of 


Liverpool, 


eee 


for families: I mean not onl 


WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, on NEW YEAR’S ‘PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s. cloth gilt, 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


— tions, da 4 for the Meee eee 


7 — —— — 
Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour ofthe Rev A. FLETCHER’s Gum ro Famity Drvorion.” 


2 of every day in the Year. 


A erficial survey of it (“ A Guide to Family Devo 
tion’’) TEU og Aol 
complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
e ing which the service of the family altar requires, or 
. while its execution is also such as to entitle it 

men- 


the circula- nls 
tion and use 

which it de- 

serves, 

Birmagham. 


I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin ho 
keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous prayer, to 2 
have felt — — in conducting 
family worship, for want of a selection 2 
family : this difficulty your work meets, and 


cannot 2 
commun, fu deted by u large class of the Christian 


appears to me to be executed 
devotionally, which, in my opinion, is 
dation to its excellency. With many rw 33 


na ge . 


On examination, I am much pleased with it [A Guide 


to Family Devotion,” 
4 A n, '] and feel, when I am called to leave 


I leave fer — 1 

use good 

1 Jf ee 

me, 
Weigh House. eee 


The evangelical ‘str 
vantage over most. — . 2 them an ad · 


r 
Late Vicar of St. Stephen's, — 


I feel it right to express my opinion that th plan is exce 
Jent, and that the erecution e is excel- 
adapted to its as the plan is judicious, and well 


Letters hare also been received from the followi 
on, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. Jamzs Parso ng Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cotter, P. . 
In addition to which, upwards of — „. * “ee. Ransom, kney D.D., Peckham; Rev. J. Mor. 
‘bigh commendation of the nce and great utility of the above- 


uential Cle Hac ; Rev. A. THoMson, Coldstream ; K. 
named Work | 0 


MANUFACTORY, 228, Picc put Lonpon. 


„ sf VIRTUE & co, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


have testified, by letter, their 


J ANUARY 4, 


NATIONAL _ FREEHOLD - LAND 
SOCIETY. 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 


. SAFE INVESTMENT FOR MONEY. 


a ee ce ee Eee Se ee — — — — 
— — — — +: — 


MATRIMONIAL 


INTEREST, SIX PER CENT. | An USTRALIAN the 
WEEKLY REPORT, December 29, 1853. , : PERPETU AL — L A ND; ANGLO A USTRAL 
1444 Totals. g the Week. Totals. a n ien Incorporated nat ie Ase OE 
Cash received. 2 16 8| £9,370 14 £703,572 10 8 Fon Gaantine Ira r, Abr, 4 
Shares issued ae” 71,675 PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. „E ons, ANWUITIEs, ENDOWMENTS, Loans, ane 


— 


VALID SHARES ag ee rag bee 


63,750, 67,77 and 67,878, 


69,715, 59,143, 8 20% ta ample security.” 


1 
j tote ortgage, £51,763 178. 8d. 
Dae, Magasine— The tables are ably prepared, and offer 


Purcuase ov Rvetston 
I Sg I, ant Proran??,, 


“Witty special dpptiéatioti to 
Co Mimi 


2 EMIGRANTS, AND 


7 
68,40 L, 37, „41 46, 470 and 46, 471“, JOHN EDWARD TRESSIDER, . D en 
68,40, l, 14.8752 136. esti 53 4, 45,964, 50,153, 68,783, 24,609, a new sauiteble ot the enticn 
4 * 50,716, 25,798, 15,175, 58,199, 66,571" to 66,573", and 8 AVIN Gs’ B. RTM of | 6 ines 
* Grouped. | KJ the PERPETUAL INVESTMENT LAND and BUILDING | First call, & per Sure The paid - up portion of 
The shares ue 2 gr yy bay! SOCIETY, Than £5, nor more than £10 per cent, per annum, 
28,245, 20,639, 8 an 6 IDGE-STREET, than £5, nor more than — 
were but as the subscriptions thereon were in 3 . — 8 1 of 25 per cent. of the Profits. : 


‘algo drawn. 
arrear, the holders thereof have lost the benefit of this drawing. 
Copies of 


the above 
the Prospectus, Rules, and last Annual Report, 
may be obtained at the offiee, or by post, gratis. Branch for the 
W. E. WHITTINGHAM, Secretary. 
14, Moorgate-streét. That d 


eposits be received in sums of £1 and werds, bearing | 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. * 


That the interest be payable at the Office of 17 aw on the 


No commissions paid to Agents or others. 
No Premiums forfeited through inability to continue them. 
New Feature of Profits. 
Lompon Orrrcss: 5, a WEST, CITY. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL S0th of April and on the 30th of October in 8 rex „ent. 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. — Money received on Interest not claimed prior to the Ist day of rrr ee or the 105 i. Commercial Bank 
Deposit at 5 per cent. interest, payable 5495805 in Ap in April and of December in each year, will be added to the principal aay | aw the of 
Z 1 enka to 

15 an e Deposits will be returned upon thé fo g notice :-—Wheé 
HE AOHILLEA f (osetia ad e 5 fot 
0 $200, one month’s notice; 00 to £500, two ; 
1 ps oe 
„rr ty deena edie Gad aie ill. e depositor will be furnished with 4 Deposit Book at the ae Lacey, Bo IT. Gin Gravesend, Kent. Gs 
With power to increase to One Million. Heckfield Heath, “Hants. 1 sae: 
W Deposits received and paid on Wednesday Evenings, from Six * Ridge Ba M. 1 23 
Sir Henry Winston Barron, Bart., Chairman. to Eight, when one or more of the Directors will be in Wilken webster, igh Aer, Baez. 


Bart. | 
Edward Miall, Esq., M.P. 


A prospectus sent upon receipt of one postage-stamp. 
JOHN EDWARD TRESSIDER, Secretary. 


— DIRECTOR. 
Tobiah Pepper, Esq., 5, Cannon-street West, City. 


. Charles Stocken, Esq 
Captain J. Bishop Culpeper. | W. Stoughton Vardy, Esq. 
Henry Francis Home, Esq. James Toleman, Esq. : 
The advantages offered by this Company will be seen on an in- 
vestigation of its Rates of Premium and the terms of its Loan 
e It offers to the assured the security of a large sub- 
combined with all the advantages af a Mutual 
, eighty per cent. of the profits being divided 
among — 4 Ny dad every five years. The following are 

features of the Company :— 

The Rates.or Premium are based upon the latest and most 
approved corrected tables of mortality, and will, there- 
fore, be found lower than those adopted by other and 


earlier 1 tions. 
POLICIES ARE INDISPUTABLE., 


INSTITUTED 1831. 


S COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
' ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charters, and * Act of 2 
Head Offce—EDrusbnon: 20, St. Anirew-squareé. 
Manager — Robert Christie, Esq. 
LONDON: 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 
GLASsgOW: 103, St. Vincent-street. 


AUDITORS. 


, 15, Lisson-grove, Paddington. 
, Superintendent of Banking Department, 


vie White, Esq., York Villa, Lancaster-toad, Tensabton 
PHYSICIANS, 


— 


Samuel King * 
W 


— — 


Richard Payne Cotton, M.D. „M. R. C. P., 4 8 
| diy (Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Co., 


25 — a Berke (Senior Physician to the 


Henry „ Piccadilly. 
Joha James R y 


12, M. b. Graves 


15 SCnands is made for Por tor Srimps or Mepicit. FEES. 


The ScottisH EquITaBLE LIFE AssURANCE Socrety is an insti- 


W. One bb eee 


* Assured ARE ne Arne ALLOWED TO TRAVEL in any country in | tution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. wae street, Convent Garden. 
without extra charge. established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MuruaL 8T , 
on in of the Premiums on Policiesof £500 and upwards | rarsurion, the Sorplus er Profit being wholly divisible among Henry Horn, eq, J, Hare court, Teng 
the Poller. to remain unpaid, and continue as a on | the members; and the Additions which haye heen made iy Fell- N 
cies at th riodi estigatio afford sa | —" 
eg nag NOT FORFEITED if the Premiums are not paid — 4 — of — — of th nf 414 the — Messrs. Beddome and Weir, 27; Nicholas-lane, City. 
Ww ue : 


Loans are granted to Policy-holders and others on approved 
Personal Security,and on every description of Freehold, 
Leasehold, and Copyhold Property. The advances are 

on. liberal terms and a Policy of Insurance on the 1,000 
borrower's life to the amount only of the sum borrowed is ” ” 


required. 

For the convenience of the Worginc Crasses, Policies are 
issued as low as £20, at the same Rates of Premium as 
larger Policies. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly half-yearly, or annually. 

The — are the Rates of P Premi um on the classes of 

Policies generally taken out :— 


WHOLE oF LIFE. 


sterling. 


: rr 
un for the Assurance of £100 on the Wholk Ls] neo Total 
wil ° aie | ceells 4 
Age. 0 30 reo e 4 The Accumulated Fund i upwants of 10h 
| Es. d.| ZT dT ZIA £8.04.) £8. 4) Loans grantell is Menibers to thé extent of tha! Ome Yalu of 
Premium.| 118 38 7 9 83 8 9 410 2 618 5 their Policies. 


Any other Partictilars, or Rates of Premium. required for any | 
14 ean be obtained of the Agents of the Company, or 
at the 


HUGH 33 TAPLIN, Secretary. 
„ Chief Office, 28, Cannon-street, Lond 


mation, may be 
in town or country. 


| December, 1853. 


advantages derived by its members. The — Exam ple3 
exhibit the additions already made 


A Paley for 100, opened i 1838 id bad 65 6% ike uF 4 
. es = oe 


The Profits are, ascertained and divided Triennially — 
| Policies of more than five years’ duration. 


The Annual Revenue is upwards of £149, 000. 
The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of £4,060,000 


The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
l 


Derr Proposal, 
— had on application at any of the Society 's Offices 


— 


1,407 18 7 
1,297 16 7 


* 9 
* 99 


assurances may be 
seahigen pepe eras 


Forms of and all infor- 


W. COOK, ee 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY. | 


DISTINGUISHED BY THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
And the unanimous awards-of both 
“ COUNCIL” & “PRIZE MEDALS” AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


[HE limited Consumption of Chocolate in England has arisen 
, el a procuring Chocolate of the best quality, 

0 

ae eterious ingredients; hence their superiority, and the universal 
Choctlate that country. 

By the Jurors’ report (Clauss 29), it is shown that the beet 
choice. of their produce for the markets of 
man rs to be contented with the inferior ace of 

the — of pry Bote Bi the world 


and practice of adulteration in En d 
have, until yey sh conferred upon ane 


preparations of Chocolate. 


know e 
on 


2 countries 


ucing 
differential d obliging 
dad, Grenada, N Lucia, &. 


In 1850 the Paris Chocolate Company was established for supplying the British public with 


en —— 2 — 1 42 por 4 pos ee te with the French system, but 
considerably lower prices, by sa the 
articles of food and within the 


lacing their, yo. 7 gl h of all classes of ers. 
In their competition with the AA of all nations, the Company obtained an 
n and the Jurors’ report pronounces their productions “ fully Tal to those of France.“ 


Nenn 


—— of 1851, 2 


n Prise Ghechiats 


Refreshment Court exceeded that of 3 or Coffee. 8 it is now almost universally recommended 


by the Medical Profession as moré conducive to health than any other vegetable 
enters into the human dietary. 


THE BREAKFAST CHOCOLATES, in 4 and }ib. tablets, plain, from Is. 4d J Ibe 


with vanille, from 3s. to 6s. per Ib., are now very generally substituted Tea and 
of which it is so decidedly superior in wholesome and nutritious qualities. A 
factured after the most Parisian model, will be presented to every. 

box of ‘tablets: and consumers of smaller quantities may obtain the same at cost price, 2s. 9d. 


HONEY CHOCOLATES, a combination of the purest heather Honey with the ration, i | 
on, 


Cocoa, in Pots, 1s: 3d each, highly recommended as a cenfection or b 
versally acknowledged to be the best article soluble Chocolate ever in 


an excellent substitute for butter, and no nursery 4 be without it. 


timable boon. 
THE CHOCOLATE BONBONS, w had the honour of to 
most distinguished families in e Coe sg bo — been 2 fe pe 


FANCY CHOCOLATES, in Medallions, Railway Pastilles, Penny S¢icks, Statuettes, Cigars, Kc. 


CHOCOLATE POWDER, loose and in packet, at Is. per Ib. and upwards. 

FRENCH SYRUPS, in bottles, from 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. each, 
and, when mixed with cold water, form an anti-alcoholic ＋ . 
1 5 


ta fancy boxes, 


and from the want of .. 
properly for the table. French manufacturers are prohibited by Government 
consumption of 


the 


pally from cotnpetition and and low an 


W be 4 to rete ND ar brig the Cea 
production which 


„ mann 
— 2 1 


o invalids . ea — 


from the choicest " 
ne not to be —  pocaiarly 


. BONBONS, in fancy boxes, Is., 18. Sd, 28., and 25. 6d., each. Fretich conserves 


<a saucy te ing 2225 
any climate, 
a i eine 


| cach ca packet, od ae et ees 


1 
Sold Wholesale a ad Retall by the priacipal Gcocers, Condeetloners, end Dragsiata in és 


CHOCOLATE MILLS, ISLEWORTH. 
Wholesole Depot—85, PUDDING-LANE, orrr. West- ud Depot, 291, REGENT-STREST. : 
| Frost- oflies orders, and applications for Agencies, to be addressed to 
‘SAMUEL SANDERS, Wholesale — 


IEA IS GETTING DEARER. 
| } THIS is THEREFORE THE TIME TO BUY - 
E aud COMPANY are still SELLING at OLD : 


RI Value of Tea has risen 3d. to 4d. per Ib., aad will be. dill 
E wi 


TEA, at 3%. 8 a Bs 
= age Ba NM ad. 
ö 282 

The prime 4 1 adh pagers OF 
The delicious WDER, at 66. 


* 


The best Pear GUNPOWDER, at 6. 4d. 


ALL WEO PURCHASE AT “THESE ‘PRICES WILL SAVE wow, 
» AS TEAS ARE GETTING DEARER. 


Prime COFFEE at Is. and Ie. 94. per Ib. 
Ph et i ts Wis de CoM. 


let Sie ts ie arg a ws sept f K. 
vain PHILLIPS anp COMPANY, 


| TEA AND COLONIAL MERCHANTS; 
— | 6, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


JIL nef as  CUBRANTS, EIL. PLUMS; T0 


2 * 2 7 0 Se, 
. MLA RS ve 
1 
7 2 x 
. =e : 
— . ‘ 

= — FF 1 3 . — 
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T= EDINBURGHREVIEW, No: CCL, 
will be pubiisbed.on Wednesday néxt. 


Corrie. 
I. Lord Jahn pag. Memorials o€ Me. For and the Bask 


Thackera 
VII. The re Legislation 


VIII. The Ottoman 
London : Loxowax and Co. Edinburgh : A. and C. Brace. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER for 


, permanen price d. A Magazine 
of Free Theologica! id — aited ty J by J. Paro Ham. 
PE pe : Pa, Sraruaoy, and — Paternoster-row ; 


and all Boo 


THE dernier MAGAZINE, 


(THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE br |e 


JANUARY, 1854, contains a beautiful Portrait of the late Rev. 


F. A. Cox, D. D., Un „ by the late Dr. 
Cox; the of the Rev. John Thomas, 
to gal; Memoir of Mr. W. Pollard, of I 
A New Year's oqu 
Laboyrs of the Rev. Dr. | of 


J. * 49 and Famil 1 

Baptist Missionary Society 

Baptiat, Irish Society, &c. 
Published by Hovierox ont . 65, Paternoster-Tow 


Fo tn pn ws ae a, 
HE JOURNAL. of SACRED 


4 


Eco 
Recipes. b., te 2 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 


— ee 


—— — — — — — 


- [1858.7 


— — — ———— — — — 
— 


sx VOLUMES FOR SEVEN AND SIX ENR. 


nr 


Volume 8 for °53, in 


— 


HE FAMILY: ECONOMIST, First Series, complete as above, includin 
conν⏑j0ͤ One Thousand Four Hundred P 
, Cottage Gardening and Farming, Poultry 


| The First 1 of the ‘NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES of the FAMILY ECONOMIST an 
ENTEATAINING — FOR row A COUNTRY, will be published on thejist of JARUARE. 


London : —— a Sold by all Booksellets. | 


the New 
of useful i on Domestic 
Ne many hundreds ‘of Valuable 


* rn 


5 


London : 3 2 e * 3 


„Ann 


MULT, TERRICOLIS LINGUA, CQLESTIBUS UNA. 
MUEL BAGSTER and SONS 


neun, L Oynross’ Tawrres, 4¹ Alen. 


g 


r, ** 


NOW READY AT. THE LIBRARIES. 
Just published, post Svo, cloth, price 6s. 64., 
TRUGGLES for. LIFE; or, the Auto- 


biography of a Dissentin Minister. A Narrative of un- 
— — Illustrations of Provi- 


, and persons, 


USUAL INTEREST, 


of events, 
which cannot fail to attract attention. 
London: W. and F. G. Casa, 5, 
Edinburgh: Joun Muss. Dub 


: J. Med AsHAN. 


without. 


1 can be delivered every quarter, free, at the 
door of any Christian 1 minister, in any corner of Great Britain. 
Ought any we Ror soe to be without it? 

BLACKADER and Co., 13, Paternoster-row ; or any bookseller. 


— 


THE LATE DR. COX. 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY contains, besides other biographies, a Memoir 
of the late F. A. Cox, D.D., LL. D., price Sixpence. 


London: Partrarper, Oaxzr, and Co., Paternoster-row and 


Published monthly, price One Penny, 
HE SUNDAY - SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE. 


The Volume for 1853 is now ready, is. 6d. bound in cloth; 
andthe five earlier Volumes may be at the same price. 


London: E. T. Wartrrecb, 178, Strand. 


7 


Demy vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


HE LORDS-DAY. By E. W. 


Hsxoerzunzna, LL. D., Professor of Theology at Berlin. 
Translated by JAMEs Manrix, B. A., of Lymington. 


London: WUIIHHAA Faremuan, 69, Fleet-street. 


Cheap Edition, in post 8, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d., 


MERICAN SCENES and CHRISTIAN 


SLAVERY. A Recent Tour of Four Thousand Miles in 
the United States. By Esgzazzgn Davizs. 


London: WIIIIAN Freeman, 60, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 6d., Second | Edition, 
[HE INTELLIGENCE of the ANIMAL 
— E — 12 * Epwarpbs, Chaplain of the 


amongst the 122 og 
83 their ‘powers of me 


— 


London: Wintrax 2 % Fleet-street. 


Just published, cloth, price 28. 6d., 


HE YOUTHFUL INQUIRER 
COUNSELLED and ENCOURAGED. By Hunt N. 
BARNETT. 

Fully recognizing “the right of * judgment,“ in the 
widest interpretation of that phrase, it is the aim of r 
to — ep aey as far as may be, to guide the progress of 
the youthful mind from a state of religious nce, Ree 
ee inquiry and scepticism, to the repose of 


“Mr. Barnett writes in & manly, bold and candid spit, an 
a style remarkable for freedom, „ and di We cannot 
ve of the manner in which he 


London: — FaseMan, 69, Fieet-street. 


HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—M EMORIAL OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. | 

In Four handsome Vols., cloth lettered, gilt edges, price 
Guineas, including the A ume, 2 125 
HE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1351. 


ont, On en is here fully and 
„ lived. its e but this 


Exhibition 
Catalogue is the sum of A to which it has 
l intellectual whereon the 


that we are not to see must - Atheneum. 
after the .rare curious contents of the 
Palace ve been over the world, this work be 


c collection.“ 


A few impressions remaining of the imperial 4to edition, 

. — 1414 Commissioners, to be them presented to 

Reede, Government, be. cre now oa al, cloth cloth lettered, price 
n 


10s 


Th 


‘Those talents only well employed 
When in Thy service spent. 


POCKET EDITIONS, PRINTED ON 


THIN PAPER. 48mo, 28. 6d. to 4s.; 16mo, 38. 6d. to 5s. 


(printed in Double Columns.) 
Bound up with Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. 16mo, 5s. to 7s. 
ag Diamond Reference Bible. 16mo, 


The trade allowance for orders (prepaid not less than £2, 
direct to the Publishers. | ? 


Jackson and — 18, St. » Peul's-churchyard. 


_ 


Jamo, cloth lettered, for 


Sunday-schools. . 


» roan, marbled edges 
„ calf, 


0 


8 
1 
l 

di 3 
ges 

+e gilt edges 90 „% 3 

Specimens of the New Editions, Is mo, and amo. 


d. 
18mo, cloth lettered... 
„ calf, marbled edges 


0 
6 
Imo, 
6 
0 


32mo. 


8 THE : : 
(JONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 


edges . 


” * 


I weicome ull Thy suvereign wil, 


For all that will is love; 
And when [I know not what Thou dost, 


I wait the light above. 


18mo. 


ifts are only then enjoyed 


en used as talents lent: 


w2Qrkanc? 
coacewo™ 


> 


Sanna 


Price ls. per 100; to subscribers-of 5s., 9d. 
ROWLAND ELLIOTT, — Sec. 
Depository, 62, Paternoster - row. 
%% A Catalogue of upwards of 300 Tracts now ready. 


— en Baa 


8 112 —The ae: or rns. 


SOCIETY.—Weekly 


* 1854:— 


EE 
Magazine. 


TITUS SALT, ESQ. 


the 


EARLY-CLOSING ADVO- 


— a COMMERCIAL REFORMER. A Monthly 
I. now ready, price 2d. 


London: 2 and Stoneman, and all Booksellers. 


acquisition of vigorous 
London: Anrnoun ADamson, 153, Piccadilly. 


Post free on receipt of 4s. 2 or stamps), or an Abridgment, 


HE PERILS 
Bf ~tancemn) with Remarks on Debility, Nervousness, | 
ent Memory, Kk. 


of the pern . 
and invaluable directions for the 


th without medicine.“ — Rev. A. Hall. 


of MODERN 


icious influence 


I 


My - oy hare. HAMILTON. 5 
London: Hoss and SHiImRers, ‘ 


street (two Goors from 


EPOT for ENGLISH ior AMERICAN 

om HYDRO a PHYSIOLOG 15 . TEMPE- 
PATHY, M, VEGETARIANIS 

8 sent free on ‘application. 

is and Analysis of Character, from 


ts, ny New Oxford- 


8 


50 
is. 


London Office, at n okt od 19, New m nteed l 


and un 


Nu. 183. 


192, is, cloth, by post, 


Contents :—1. Edward the Black Prince. — 3. 
— 1 Wales.—3. Medieval Bardiam.—4. 


Are written in a 


. 


ECOND EDITION—WELSH 
SKETCHES. og. Third (and lest 


By 


pleasing 
of Weluh tongs and. poems are given, 
sy gd geste N 
free from any narrow or sectarian bias. 


Zn the same price each. 


SECOND EDITION—SECOND SERIES. 


— THIRD EDITION—FIRST SERIES. 
| Teme Danae, #1, Grok eee, acute. 


the Author of 


Glen- 
Welsh 


course in 
sketches 
Manchester 


Shortly, price One Shilling, . 


12 POLITICAL. ANNUAL and 
1 — ER’S HAND-BOOK for 1854. By the Epitor of 


paver pope Oe ee It will contain a mass of carefully 
aid to Poldcans ich dea — in N 


— — 
a A. and 8. CocxsHaw, 6, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate- 


* A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
Just published, foolscap, cloth, 5s., 
‘ARROFF, Part II.; or, Africa and 


America ed With A and Numerous Hilus- 
trations. By the Author of Peep of Day.“ 


London: T. Haren, 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 


GEW CLASS BOOKS FOR SUNDAY 
“SCHOOLS. The First Reading Lessons 
* d Parts 3 and „58 
ee 
ee Glass Books,” 4. 2. or 4. Be care- 
SImPxin and — London; Wins and Son, Leicester. 


HE BOYS" of the ‘BIBLE. A Cheap 
Edition of this work is now , handsomely 
t back , price . or, extra 


cloth, with beautifully 
cloth, gilt edges, price 
This is a beautiful present for the New Year. 
Simpxinx and Co., London; Wixxs and Sow, Leicester. 


OSEPH : a Sacred Drama. This Work 
is written after the manner of the Sacred Dramas of Mrs. 


schools; where 

peculiarly adapted. Already it has passed 
and this appears in a re A im 

clo.a lettered, price One 


Sturms and Co., London; Winnt and Sox, Leicester. 
HE BRITISH SCHOOL BOOK; 


— 


for 


Reading and Recitation. ‘ From British and American 
authors. Twenty first edition, ay 18mo, 270 pages, bound in 
} marble sheep, or cloth lettered, 1 ; 
The cheapest School Reading Book published. 


Stmpxinx and Co., London; Wixxs and Son, Leicester. 


ne had 
senior scholars, in Sabbath schbols 


1 
A copy of the work may be had, t,.as . 
mitting sightoen — t0" nn 


Sturxix and Co., London; WIxkSs and Son, Leicester. 


Now ready, price 18., 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S MAGAZIN E 


Now ready, fecp. vo, price 6d., 


EMORABLE WOMEN: the Story of 


their Lives. By Mrs. Newron Crostanp. Containi 
—Lady Rachel cis oe D’Arblay—Mrs . Piozzi— lary 
Ward Mrs. Hutchinson — y Fanshawe—Margaret Fuller — 
Lady Sale. With Eight ha * by Binxer Foster. 


Davip Bocue, Fieet-street. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP CENSUS. 
. A ComMPANION TO THE ABovE. 
EAD 


SIR B. HALL’S Celebrated 


Letter upon Church Abuses, Id. Also, Sir B. H.’s Returns 
upon Ecclesiastical Courts, 14. With a Frets H.'s : 


W. Arraonr, Depot for the publication of Ecclesiastical and 
Political Progress, 22, Bishepsgate Without, 


((HURCH PARTIES.—A Reprint of the 


Article on Church Parties from the Edinburgh Review 
October is now ready, in facp. te is. * 


% The number of the Edinburgh Review being print 
ine Manne’ tan tobed eel is echoes ee 28 ; 


London : Loneman, Brown, Gazen, and LONoMAns. 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY N. ANI AND R. CHAMBERS, 


— 


HAMBERS’S EDINBUR 
C Rs'S EDINBUR GH JOURNAL.’ ca 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
(Uj BAMBERSS EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
ume XX. 
| Price 1s. Fancy Boards, 


(CHAMBERS's REPOSITORY of IN- 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS. Part XV. 
ConTENTs: 
No. 4 — 
4 The 8 ay oad a Tale. 
8 ae now ue, pi le, each. 
Engraved : — ypod va 2 — 2 had of the 


Wand R. Naeet-steset 
and 290, High-treet, Edinburgh — Soctaons 


Printed by WU nian 1 15, Hm — ockhem. 


4, 1864. 


| Lait asa) 


at the Office, No. 69, Fest- 
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onconformist. 


““THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vol. XHI.—New Senrtiss, No. 427. 


LONDON: 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1864. 


— 


(GRATIS. 


—— 


CENSUS RETURNS ON 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.’ 


ABSTRACT OF REPORT AND TABLES, 


INTRODUCTORY EXPLANATION. 


WHEN arrangements were being made for the 
census of 1851, the indefatigable Registrar-General 
(George Graham, Esq.) proposed that, in addition to 
the usual returns relative to population, property, 
houses, &c., the opportunity should be used for pro- 
curing correct information on two important sub- 
jects of much public interest and controversy, viz., 
—the number and varieties and capabilities of the 
educational and the religious institutions of the 
country. The forms requisite for this purpose were. 
issued to the enumerators, but in consequence of 
some objections in the House of Lords and elsewhere 
to the contemplated inquiry, and the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown that the demand to furnish 
the information could not be legally enforced, the 
returns were made optional. The forms were left 
with the clergyman or minister, warden, or deacon 
or other officer connected with each place of worship, 
and were collected by the staff of 40,000 persons em. 
ployed by the Census Commissioners, The extent 
to which returns, in answer to this application, were 
received, affords abundant evidence of the hearty 
co-operation of the clergy and the ministers of all 
denominations in this voluntary labour. Such re- 


turns have been obtained from 14,077 churches be- 


longing to the Church of England, and from 20,390 
places of worship belonging to other religious bodies 
From this simple fact alone it will be manifest 
that they are nearly as complete as could be 
wished for; and that now, for the first time, there 
is given to the country a full picture of the state of 
its religion as exhibited by its religious institutions. 
The voluminous information thus obtained was 
placed by Major Graham in the hands of Horace 
Mann, Esq., to arrange in a tabular form, with the 
necessary explanatory remarks. The result of Mr. 
Mann’s Herculean task is now before us in a volume 
which constitutes the most valuable publication ever 
issued from a public or private press on the religious 
statistics of the country. The government deserve 
credit for having, in spite of temporary opposition, 
persevered in obtaining information, which they 
alone, by means of the Census machinery, were able 
to furnish, and for having now set at rest many 
controverted points on the religious condition of the 
people, and furnished data which may prove of in- 
estimable value to the Christian world. An atten- 
tive perusal of the volume gives us the highest esti- 
mate of the zeal, impartiality, and ability Mr. Mann 
has brought to his task. With him it has evidently 
been a labour of love. He has allowed facts to speak 
for themselves. In a matter demanding the utmost 
delicacy of treatment and the most rigid neutrality, 
he has acquitted himself so as, we believe, to deserve 
the approval and thanks of all religious persuasions. 


To the Established Church he has done full justice 


but without betraying the spirit ofa partisan. Every 
section of Dissenters is especially under obligation 
to him for giving them fair play—for, it unfortu- 


Eng- 


* “ Census of Great Britain, 1851. Religious Worship. 
to both Houses of 


land and Wales. Report and Tables. Presented t. 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty.” Hansard 
t We ang sek: 
on orship.” 
turns 2 b Although the substance of the 


nately happens that, until within a recent period, 
the history and position of this important section 
of the community has been misrepresented in the 
page of history, as well as in the columns of the 
newspaper press. We cannot better estimate the 
difficulty of the undertaking Mr. Mann has accom- 
plished, and of the comprehensiveness of his labours, 
than by giving a general description of the contents 
of the Report. 

Mr. Mann, after a few remarks on the origin of 
the inquiry and the manner of its prosecution, gives 
a list of the different religious sects in England and 
Wales, observations on the necessity for explaining 
their history and peculiar principles, and an intro- 
ductory sketch of the progress of religious opinions 
in England till the period of the Reformation of 
1688. Under the heading “ Particular Notices of the 
Different Churches” we have a brief description of the 
origin, progress, tenets and present position of each 
denomination. The section “Spiritual Provision and 
Destitution” embraces elaborate information under 
the following heads: “ 1, Accommodation—Estimate of 
the number of persons able to attend worship; Esti- 
mate of the number of sittings required for these 
persons; Actual provision according to the Census; 
Effect of unequal distribution in diminishing the 
value of existing accommodation; Comparative pro- 
vision in town and country districts; Rate at which 
the supply is increasing; Extent to which the exist- 
ing accommodation is available; Proportion of the 
accommodation which is free; Amount of provision 
made by each religious body—By the Church of 
of England, By the principal Protestant Dissenting 
bodies, By minor disssenting bodies, By Roman Ca- 


tholics; General result of the inquiry as to accom- | 


modation; What is being done to supply deficiency? 
2. Attendance—Superiority of the test supplied by 
amount of attendance to that supplied by amount of 
accommodation; Proper mode of computing the 
amount of attendance; Number of on- attendants; 
Is there sufficient accommodation for the non-attend- 
ants? Frequency of attendance; Number of attend- 
ants in connection with each religious body; Com- 
parative frequency of attendance in each religious 
body; Portions of the day at which attendants are 
most numerous; Principal result of the inquiry as 
to attendance; The alarming number of non-attend- 
ants; Some of the causes of the neglect, by the la- 
bouring classes, of religious worship; Need of in- 
creased amount of agency; Different schemes sug- 
gested —Subdivision’ of parishes, Lay agency, Ex- 
tension of the episcopate; Prominent facts elicited 
by the whole inquiry. An appendix to the report 
describes the mode of procuring and digesting the 
returns and copies of the forms used on the occa- 
sion. | 

Then follow the summary tables and tabular re- 
sults, embracing the following interesting informa- 
tion:—Summary table of England and Wales ; Es- 
timates for defective returns; Tables of registration 
divisions of counties, of returns defective as to avail- 
able accommodation, of the dates at wliich existing 
buildings were erected or appropriated to religious 
worship and of dioceses; Comparative strength of 
different bodies in each county, and in the towns 
and county portions respectively of each county; 
Of the Church of England and the Dissenting bodies 
as to accommodation, in counties and large towns; 
Selection of districts with most and least accommo- 
dation @espectively; Proportion of population in 
each Registration District, and number of additional 
sittings required; Number of attendants at the most 
frequented services; Extent to which each body makes 
use of its accommodation; Number of services held by 
each religious body at different portions of the day. 
| A separate tabular return contains the number of 
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places of worship, sittings and attendants connected 
with the various religious bodies in England and 
Wales, arranged in Registration Districts or Poor 
Law Unions. | 

NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


There are in England and Wales 35 different reli- 
gious communities or sects,—27 native and indi- 
. 9 foreign. These include all the bodies which 

ave assumed any formal organisation. There are, 
in addition, many isolated congregations of religious 
worshippers, adopting various appellations, but it 
does not appear that any of them is sufficiently nn- 
merous and cOnsolidated to be called a “sect.” The 
following arrangement shows them, under certain 
obvious considerable and minor classes, in'the order 
of historical formation | 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 


BritTisuH : 


Church of England and Ireland. | 
Scottish Presbyterians :—Church of Scotland; United 
Presbyterian Synod ; — iees Church in England . 


Independents, or Co nalists. 

Baptists: — General; Particular; Seventh Day; 
Scotch; New Connexion General. f 

Society of Friends. 

Unitarians. 

Moravians, or United Brethren. 

Wesleyan Methodists :—Original Connexion; New 
Connexion; Primitive Met ; Bible Christians; 
Wesleyan Association; Independent Methodists ; Wes- 
leyan Reformers. 

Calvinistic Methodists :—Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists; Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexien. 

Sandemanians, or Glassites. : 


New Church. 
Brethren. 
FOREIGN, 
Lutherans, 
German Protestant Reformers, 


Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 
French Protestants. 


OTHER BRITISH CHURCHES. 
Roman Catholics. 
Greek Church, 
German Catholics, 
Italian Reformers. 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. - 


Latter-day Saints or Mormons, 
JEWS. 
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PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS IN 
ENGLAND. 

A brief and striking review of the growth of re- 
ligious opinions in this country from the time of the 
ancient Britons to the Revolution of 1688, is a suit- 
able introduction to the more detailed account of the 
various denominations which follow. We have pre- 
pared a summary of this interesting sketch, but, in 
order to insert the more essential results of the in- 
quiry, must postpone it to another number. It de- 
3 
as t — 

: of this country—the 


senting bodies, and the progress of religious free- 
dom, until Nonconformists obtained a legal re- 
cognition and status under the Toleration Act of 


William III. Though written with s impar- 
tiality, the general impression arising from the fact 
recorded is this—that the Church of England, 
though legally the “ national” church, no holds 
that position in reality. The Toleration took 


away from it that character, and the rapid growth of 
EDE 


. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The Report proceeds to investigate and briefly 
notice the peculiar tenets and distinctive principles 
of all the more conspicuous English sects—com- 
mencing with the Church of England. The doc- 
trines of the Episcopal Church are embodied in her 
Articles and Liturgy. The Book of Common Prayer 
prescribes her mode of worship; and the Canons of 
1603 contain, so far as the clergy are concerned, her 
code of discipline. The Thirty-nine Articles are 
given at length. The orders, dignities, territorial 
divisions, parishes, rural deaneries, archdeaconries, 
and dioceses, haying been briefly described, we are 


— 
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told that the discipline of the church is administered 
by three ecclesiastical courts—that of the bishop, 
that of the archbishop, and that of the sovereign— 
Her government is virtually in 
the hands of the sovereign as her temporal head, and 
of parliament as the monarch’s council. 
vocation of the clefgy, which in former times was 
ecelesiastical affairs, has not, 
since 1717, been permitted to deliberate to any pur- 
pose. The crown sppoitits the archbishops, bishops, 
and deans, and a considerable portion of the clergy. 
appointed, subject to the 
r patrons, who may be 
Of the 


the latter supreme. 


used to legislatè un 


Incumbents of parishes are 


approval or the Bishop, by 


either corporate bodies or private persons. 
11,728 benefices in England and Wales, 1,144 are in 
the gift of the crown, 1,853 in that of the bishops, 
938 in that of cathedral chapters and other digni- 
taries, 770 in that of the Universities of Oxford and 
e, and the Colleges of Eton, Winchester, 
&c., 931 in that of the ministers of mother-churches, 
arid the residue (6,092) in that of private persons. 
The income of the Church of England is derived 
from the following sources: lands, tithes, church- 
rates, pew-rents, Easter offerings, and surplice fees 
(i. e., fees for burials, baptisms, &c.), is estimated at 
£4,292,885, including £500,000 for church-rates, or, 
including new churches built since 1831, at more 
than £5,000,000 per annum.“ The number of bene- 
feed clergy in 1831 was 10,718; the average gross 
income, therefore, of each would be about £300 per 
annum. At the same date there were 5,230 curates, 
the total amount of whose stipends was £424,695, 
yielding an average of £81 per annum to each curate. 
From a sum of £14,000 per annum, constituting 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the stipends of the incum- 
livings are being gradually in- 
creased; and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners apply 
to the same object a portion of the surplus proceeds 
of “episcopal and capitular estates, 
remarkable facts are then given relative to the recent 


Cambri 


bents of the smaller 


progress of the Episcopal Church: 


The progress of the Church of England has, in re- 
cent times, been very rapid; atid conspicuously so 
within the twenty years just terminated. Latterly, a 
sentiment appears to have been strongly prevalent that 
the relief of spiritual destitution must not be exclu- 
sively devolved upon the state; that Christians in their 
individual, no less than in their organised, capacity, 
have duties to discharge in ministering to the land's 
religious wants. Accordingly, a spirit of benevolence 
has been increasingly diffused; and private liberality 
is now displaying its fruits, in daily 

almost as abundant as in ancient times—distinguished 
also advantageously from earlier charity, by being, it 
may fairly be assumed, the offspring of a more en- 
lightened. zeal, proceeding from a wider circle of con- 
tributors. The following statistics will exhibit this 


more clearly :— 


In 1831, the number of churches and chapels of the 
Church of England amounted to 11,825. The number 
in 1851, as returned to the Census Office, was 13,854, 
exclusive of 223 described as being “ not separate 
buildings,” or as used also for secular purposes; 
thus showing an increase, in the course of twenty 
years, of more than two thousand churches. Probably 
the increase is still larger, really, as it can hardly be 
expected that the last returns were altogether perfect. 
The greater portion of this increase is attributable 
to the gg Mage power of the Church—the State not 

n the twenty years, contributed in aid of 
private benefactions more than £511,385 towards the 
If we assume the average 
cost of each new edifice to be about £3,000, the total 
sum expended in this interval (exclusive of consider- 
able sums devoted to the restoration of old churches 

The chief addition has occurred, 
cted and desired, in thickly-peopled 
‘ districts, where the rapid increase of inhabitants has 
rendered such additional accommodation most essen- 
tial. Thus, in Cheshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, Sur- 
rey, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, the increase 
) of churches has been so much greater than the in- 
crease of the population, that the proportion between 
the accommodation and the number of inhabitants is 


having, 


erection of 386 churches. 


will be £6,087,000. 
as was to be ex 


lus pro 
0 following 


rising churches, 


now considerably more favourable than in 1831. 


The proportion of churches to the population in 


these counties is as follows :— 


Cheshire. Lanca- Middle- Surrey. York (W.) 


shire. sex. 
1831, 2,865. 4,578. 5,522. 3,059. 8,428. 
1851, 1,858 3,899. 4,658. 2, 743. 2,884. 


The proportion of churches to the population for 
‘the whole of England and Wales, however, shews a 
decrease being in 1831 one church to every 1,175 
inhabitants, while in 1851 it was one church to 
every 1,296. Of the 14,077 existing ch 


were built before 180 


The con- 


„9,667 
and it is supposed that of 
2,118, the dates of which are not specified, all but 
60 or 70 were built prior to that date. Assuming 
such to be the case, and that each new erection 
has cost upon the average £3,000, the following 
table has been constructed, showing the whole re- 
sult of the efforts made in the present century for 
the building of new places of worship by the Epis- 


Nor has the spirit of activity been satisfied with 
this astonishing addition to the number of religious 
edifices. Organised associations for religious objects 
—almost wholly the productions of the present age 
—have gained surprising magnitude and influence. 
A list of 21 societies connected exclusively with 
the Church of England (omitting the “Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and 
the “Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
established prior to 1800) is given with their income 
from which it appears that, independently of 
effort—of the many District and Parochial Societies 
for household visitation and for other methods of dif- 
fusing moral and religious influence—the Church of 
England, by its separate centralised exertions, raises 
above £400,000 per annum for religious objects, out 
of which £250,000 is applied to foreign missionary 
operations. 

In the 13,051 returns which furnished informa- 
tion as to-sittings, accommodation is stated for 
4,922,412 pefsons. Making an estimate for 1,026 
ehurches, for which no particulars respecting sittings 
were supplied, it seems that the total accommoda- 
tion in 14,077 churches was for 5,317,915 persons. 
The number of attendants on the Census-Sunday (after 
an estimated addition on account of 939 churches, 
from which no returns of the attendants were re- 
éeived) was as follows: Morning, 2,541,244; After- 
noon, 1,890,764; Evening, 860,543. 


UNENDOWED CHURCHES. 
A brief introduction traces the gradual formation of 
distinct ecclesiastical communities since the refor- 
mation, owing to differences which may be included 
in the three following divisions:—1. Diversities re- 
specting the Essential Doctrines of the Gospel. 2. 
Diversities respecting the rites and ceremonies en- 
joined by the Scripture. And 3. Diversities respect- 
ing the Scriptural Organisation of the Church. 
Mainly to a variance of opinion upon one or other of 
these heads is ascribed the origin of nearly all the 
many sects, considerable and minute, which now 
prevail in England. 
1, PRESBYTERIAN. 
The fundamental principles of this system are— 
the existence in the church of but one order of mi- 
nisters, all equal (spoken of in Scripture under 
various appellations held to be synonymous, as 
“bishops,” presbyters,“ and “ elders”), and the power 
of these ministers—assembled, with a certain pro- 
portion of the laity, in local and in general synods— 
to decide all questions of church government and 


discipline arising in particular congregations. In 
Scotland sbyterianism is the prevailing religion 
of the people, and in England it was formerly ex- 


tensively diffused. From 1570, when Cartwright 
first began to write against Episcopacy, Presbyterian 
sentiments continually spread throughout the land, 
until, at the time of the civil wars, the great majority 
of the English people of religious habits were at- 
tached to these opinions, and the system came to be 
established as the legal form of worship and of dis- 
cipline in England, This success, however, was of 
short duration. The supremacy of the Independents 
in the army in the time of the Commonwealth, pre- 
vented the enforcement of the system universally or 
stringently; and when the restoration of King 
Charles the Second was effected, the entire episcopal 
régime was re-established in its full integrity—the 
Presbyterians not being able to obtain, as a com- 
promise, even that modified synodical episcopacy, as 
designed by Archbishop Usher, to which they ex- 
pressed themselves not indisposed to yield. The Act 
of Uniformity was passed, and 2,000 ministers were 
1 to quit the communion of the Church of Eng- 
lan 

Thus deprived of all ability to organize their 
system in connexion with the civil power, and seem- 
ingly not entertaining the idea that it was possible 
Gf even legally permissable) to organize without the 

tate’s assistance, Presbyterianism in a few years 
almost disappeared as a distinct religious system. 
All the churches which were subsequently formed by 
those who hold the Presbyterian opinions were es- 
tablished in a close accordance with the Congrega- 
tional or Independent model. About a century ago, 
instead of the Calvinistic tenets held so firmly by the 
Puritans, the Presbyterians began to cherish, most 
of them Arminian, many of them Unitarian, senti- 
ments.. Those who adhered to the standards of the 
Westminster — are now either merged in 
Congregational churches, or connected with the 
Scottish Presbyterians. The rest, possessing neither 
presbytery, synod, {nor assembly, and departing 
widely from the doctrines of the Westminster Con- 
fession, can be scarcely now denominated “ Presby- 


cpoal Church:— terians” at all,—their only point of concord with 
that — being the simple manner, common to 
Number Estimated Cost. nearly dissenters, of conducting public worship. 
of 2. INDEPENDENTS OR CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
Periods. N | Contributed by The particular views of the Independent denomi- 
Churches nation on church government are stated with great 
bullt. Total. Purlie Private Be. | clearness and accuracy, but they are too familiar to 
Funds. | nefaction, | the bulk of our readers to need recapitulation here. To 
1 ; 1 express the total 2 om of the body from exterior 
control, the term “ Independency is used q con ve 
W e eee een that every member of the curl artici- 
1831 to 1851 . ... . 2,029 | 6,087,000 | 511,385 | 5,575,615 | pates . its 1 “ Congregationalism,” a 
a : more modern a ation, has come int . Their 
01 FO TOBE ose, +, 2,529 | 9,087,000 | 1,663,429 | 7,423,571 | ecclesiastical — are thus — — 


* We need hardly pöint out, that this estimate of the income of 
the Church, founded on the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, is very much within the mark, the total revenue of the 
Church having been estimated by others as high as £8,000,000, 
and even £10,000,000, per annum. 


The theory which Independents cherish of the scrip- 
tural model of a Christian church indyces them, of 
course, to look with disapproval on all State Establish- 
ments of religion. Hostile, as already intimated, to the 


slightest interference from external bodies —even where, 


as in the Presbyterian communities, the partly 1 
assembly may be not unfairly taken to reflect with faith - 
fulness the best ideas and abilities of all the individual 
churches,—Independents are inevitably still more hostile 
to the interference of a secular and miscellaneous body 
like the national par t, to whose decision, they as- 
sert, all questions of dispute in national establishments 

ally be referred. And not alone 


must actually or ys: 

upon the ground of interferefice with self-government 
do Independent disapprove of national churches : even 
if the State were to allow the bt freedom, and con- 
fine its oj ion of the necessary 


0 — * to the mete 
funds for public nfs eral would still remain in- 


superable cofisciéntious &cruples Springing from their 
notions of the impropriety of all endowments for re- 
ligious purposes. Religion, they tontend, should be 
committed, for its maintenance and propagation, to the 
natural affection of its votaries. Religious zeal, they 
re will farnish ample means for originating and sus- 

ning all the institutions, ministers, and missionaries, 
nec for the ulgation of religions truth. 
Where no such is manifested in 4 church, its 
absence is ‘ded as a certain sign that there the 
truth is either not at all, or not in all its purity, pro- 
fessed. They argue, therefore, that the operation of 
these voluntary motives would supply the best security, 
not only that the true religion would receive an ade- 
quate support, but also, that erroneous doctrines would 
obtain but limited success; whereas the State, possess- 
ing ho peculiar fitness, even for discriminating truth 
from error, still less for appreciating nicely all the 
various forms of truth,—is liable to the double danger 
either of affording to erroneous doctrines artificial nour- 
ishment, or of inflicting, to support one special form of 
truth, injustice and discouragement on all the rest. 
The same conclusions are supposed to be derivable 
directly from those various portions of the Scriptures 
where the kingdom of Our Lord issaid to be exclusively 
a po 4 1 in to the force of purely spiri- 
tial arms for its establishment, extension, and defence. 

The outline of the polity of Congregationalism here 
given is admirably adapted to remove unfounded pre- 
judices. It has evidently been most carefully pre- 


pared, and is digested for the various publications of 
the congregation of England and Wales. . 
iew of all Religions; Bogue and Bennett's History 
of Dissenters; Price’s History of Nonconfot misty, &c. 
It is mentioned that the doctrines of Congregational- 
ists are almost identical with those embodied in the 
articles of the Established Church, interpreted in a 
Calvanistie sense; and in support of this view, the 
“Declaration of Faith, Order and Discipline,” issued 
by the Con tional Union in 1833, is quoted at 
length, which, though not binding upon any of the 
churches, is believed to be dissented from by none. 
The mode of worship prevalent among the Indepen- 
dents is, in general, of a simple character; but no 
unalterable rubric fetters them to uniformity of ritual; 
and points of ceremonial devotion, which the Puritans 
considered of such vital consequence, have now almost 
beeome included with the non-essential matters with 
regard to which the liberal polity of Independent 
churches tranquilly admits diversity. It hence occurs 
that different congregations may be found adopting 
or originating different customs in the order aiid 
accessories of worship. A brief sketch of the history 
of Independency, which had its origin in the latter 

rtion of the 16th century, is then furnished, and 
in connexion with the Commonwealth era the re- 
mark of Hume the historian is quoted:—* Of all the 
Christian sects, this was the first which, during its 
prosperity as well as its adversity, always adopted the 
principle of toleration.” Their sufferings under the 
Stuarts are well known. From the Restoration to 
the Revolution, Independents suffered much in eom- 
mon with the other bodies of dissenters; but since 
the latter period they have gained considerable and 
constantly increasing liberty, and now present the 
aspect of a large and united community, second to 
none amongst seceding churches for position and 
political importance. , 

The earliest account of the nnmber of Independent 
congregations refers to 1812; before that period, In- 
dependent and Presbyterian congregations were re- 
turned together. In 1812, there seem to have been 
1,024 Independent churches in England and Wales 
(799 in England, and 225 in Wales). In 1838, an 
estimate gives 1,840 churches in England and Wales. 
The present Census makes the number 3,244 (2,604 
in England, and 640 in Wales); with accommodation 
(after making an allowance for 185 incomplete re- 
turns) for 1,063,136 persons. The attendance on the 
Census-Sunday was as follows—after making an ad- 
dition for 59 4 for which the numbers are not 
given Morning, 524,612; Afternoon, 232,285; Even- 
ing, 457,162. | 

The institutions for religious objects, who 
or chiefly supported by Congregationalists, are 1 
Congregati Union of England and Wales, London 
Con tional Chapel Building Society, Congrega- 
tional d Board, Minister Fund or Associate 
Fund, Home, Irish Evangelical, Colonial and London 
Missionary Societies, and the following Theological 
Colleges: Western (Plymouth), Rotherham, Airedale. 
Bradford, Hackney, Lancashire, Brecon, Spring-hill, 
8 and New College, St. John’s {W 

e united income of these institutions acco g to 
the latest returns is £96,604. 


33. Baprists. 

The distinguishing tenet of this denomination is, 
—that baptism ought only tobe performed on pro- 
fession of belief by the poy. ge is, by adults, and 
by a total immersion of t y in the water. On 
other points, however, there are considerable diver- 
sities of views. The General (or Arminian) Baptists 
N that salvation is designed for men in 
Without any preordination of a special number; 
Particular (or Calvinistic) Baptists—by fat the most 
numerous—hold that a icular portion of 
has been from all eternity predestined to be saved. 
The General Baptists (New Connexion) are described 
on points of doctrine as Evangelical Arminians.” 
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The “Seventh Day Baptiste” differ from the other 
General Baptist churches simply on the ground that 
the seventh, not the first, day of the week should be 
the one still delebrated as the sabbath. They have 
only two places of worship in England and Wales. 
The “Scotch Baptists” differ from the English Par- 
ticular Baptists chiefly by a more rigid imitation of 
what they suppose the apostolic usages, such 
as love feasts, w communion, plurality of 

tors or elders, w each other’s feet, &c. In 


gland and Wales there are but 15 co. tions | d 


of this body. The church polity and order of the 
5 tist . is almost identical with that 

ts, an organised community in 
England, the dated their origin from 1608, when 
the first Ba fist Church was formed in London, In 


1832, the Calvinistic Baptist Chi were reported 
at 926, which number, by the n (say of 200) 
for the General Baptists and the New Connexion, 


would be raised to 1,126. In 1839, the Calvinistic 
Baptist congregations were computed at 1,276, 
— | allowing 250 for the other Baptist Churches, the 
total number would be 1,526, These several estimates 
relate exclusively to E Wales, for the periods 
for which accounts are extant, shows that in 1772, 
there were 59 congregations (of all kinds of Baptists); 
that in 1808 there were 165 congregations (also of 
all kinds); while in 1839 there were 244 co - 
tions of Calvinistic Baptists. At the recent Census 
the numbers were 
Baptist Congregations, : 5 
England. Wales. Total. 
General Baptists (Unitarian)...... 90 8 98 
General 2 (New Connexion) 179 8 182 
Particular tists (Calvinistic)... 1,574 378 1,947 
Seventh Day Baptists . 2 ved 
Scotch Baptists 5% % %ꝗ% % %%% „%% „%%% %%% 492 58 550 


2,349 440 2,789 
The following are the principal societies or insti- 
tutions supported by the Baptists :—Baptist Union, 
*Particular Baptist Fund, Baptist N aged 
Ministers, *Baptist Tract Society, Bible tion 
Society, Baptist Building Fund, Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, Baptist Irish Society, *Baptist 
Missionary Society, [General Baptist Missionar 
Society, Colleges:—*Bristol, *Stepney, Bradford, 
*Pontypool, *Haverfordwest, Leicester. 


The aggregate annual income of these societies for 


the year 1851 was £38,407. 
4. Tue Society oF FRIgNDS, on QUAKERS. 


Accurately to describe the peculiar views of the 
Society of Friends, would occupy more space than 
we have at our command, Its founder, as is well 
known, was George Fox, the son of a Leicestershire 
weaver, who in 1646, at the age of 22, commenced 
the public proclamation of his sentiments, His pecu- 
as also are the senti- 
ments of the Friends on the subjeet of Divine guidance, 
the doctrine of election, the estimation of the Bible, 
the Deity of Christ, the support of the ministry, the 
Sabbath, the names of days and months, and internal 
discipline, In the time of the Stuarts, they suffered 
much persecution. Two years after the Restoration, 
Fox presented a memorial to Charles, in which he 
represents that, under previous rulers, 3,173 Friends 
had been imprisoned, 32 of whom had died 
in jail, and that, since the accession of the king, no 
less than 3,068 had been incarcerated for their con- 

i for liberty of congcience 
tinguishing characteristic 
in Pennsylvania, East 
and West ors ersey, 12 Island, and some anes 
rtions o erica, ad entire possession 
th Elan dei was per- 
yaded by a spirit of 1 for such inherent rights, 
volution of 1688 the Friends 


liar views are carefully stated, 


scientious scruples. Re 
has been also always a 
of the followers of Fox. 
the civil power, their 


From the period of the 
have received the benefits of t 


Wm. IV., c. 49., their solemn affirmat 
in lieu of 


in the United 
numbers. The Friends themsel 


than in England.¢ Butt 


5. UNITARIANS. 


9 | written “Congregational orders or statutes.” The 


Toleration Act. 
By the statutes of 7 & 8 Wm, III., c. 34., and 3 & 4 
. . nations are accepted 

oaths; and the abrogation of the Test Act 
repders them eligible for public offices. The Society 
ingdom is not now increasing its 
ves account for this, 

in part, by the constant emigration of members to 
America, where the body is much more numerous 
hey do not hesitate to admit 

that much is attributable to the feebler endeavours 
1800 they 


ese cases the Society pays 
nses. Friends are 


to relieve distress in | tion, and give appropriate counsel. 
t | of a class, except in cases of extreme poverty, is ex- 
pected to contribute at least © peony per week to- 
the proceeds 


ticulars, and partly from repugnance to be held as 
followers, of any human teacher. ir sentiments 
have prevailed in England since the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In the time of James I., two 
Arians were burnt to death; and during the Com- 
monwealth, John Biddle was imprisoned for the 
offence, and died in prison in 1662. We have above 
noticed that the n in England became, 
for the most part, Unitarians; and the ancient Pres- 
byterian chapels and endowments ha ve, in a t 
egree, become their property. The modern Unita- 
rians differ from the ancient Anti-Trinitarians chiefly 
by attributing to the Saviour Jess of divine and more 
of human nature, Many of the modern Unitarians 
8 that all 5 will ultimately be restored 

ppiness, s creed is very prevalent amongst 
the-Unitarians of America, where upwards of 1,000 
churches are reported to profess it. It is there called 
“ Universalism.” Persons denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity were excepted from the benefits of the 
Toleration Act, and remained so until 1813, when 
the section in that statute which affected them was 
abrogated. The form of ecclesiastical government 
adopted by the Unitarians is substantially “ Congre- 
gational,” Returns have been received at the Census 
Offices from 229 congregations connected with this 
body. Attendance on Census Sunday: Morning, 
28,483; Afternoon, 8,881; Evening, 12,697. 

6. Unirep BretHREN On Moravians. 

This sect originated in Bohemia and Moravia, and. 
in 1727 Count ndorf became their head. Their 
doctrinal views are in harmony with the Confession 
of Augsburg.” Their church is founded on the Epis- 
copal model; and its discipline is regulated by certain 


chief direction of the affairs of the church is com- 
mitted to a board of elders, appointed by the general 
synods, which assemble at irregular intervals vary- 
ing from seven to twelve years. Of these 
one is universal, and the others local: the former 
being resident at Hernhutt, and maintaining a general 
supervision over every part of the society—the latter 
being specially connected with particular congrega- 
tions, There are female elders who attend at the 
boards; but they do not vote. In the public ser- 
vices, a litany is generally used; but the minister 
occasionally offers up extemporary prayer, Singing 
and instrumental music are re d with much 
favour. Certain seasons of the year are celebrated 
with peculiar ceremonies. Love Feasts, in imitation 
of the Agape of the early church, are occasionally 
celebrated by the Brethren, who partake in fellowshi 
of a plain repast, accompanied by on music and 
varied by the singing of hymns. ie number of 
persons actually members of the Unity“ does not 
exceed 12,000 in the whole of Europe, nor 6,000 in 
America; but at least 100,000 more, it is considered, 
are in virtual connexion with the society and under 
the spiritual guidance of its preachers. e humber 
of their chapels in England and Wales, reported by 
the Census officers, was 82, with 9,305 sittin The 
United Brethren have always been distinguished by 
their efforts to establish missionary stations in the 
most remote and neglected portions of the glohe. In 
1851 they had 70 settlements distributed amongst 
the Hottentots, the Greenlanders, the Esq 
the Indians, the Australian aborigines, and th 
negroes of the West Indies and 1 The num- 


the highest 


— — — 5 — — 
mated at from 13,000 to 14,000. The public ser- 
vices of Methodists present a combination of the 
forms of the Church of England with the usual 
practice of Dissenting churches. In the larger 
clidpels, the Chureh Liturgy is used ; and, in all, the 
sacrament is administered according to the Church 
of England rubric, Independently of Sabbath wor- 
ship, loye feasts are occasionally celebrated; and a 
midni ght meeting, on the last day of each year, is 
held as a solemn “ Watch Night,” for the purpose of 
impressing on the mind a sense ef the brevity and 
rapid flight of time, At present there are 428 cir- 
cuite in Great Britain. At the quarterly meetings 
candidates for the ministerial offices are chosen and 
other arrangements made, such ag the paying of sti- 

Ke. The district meeting, held every May, 
a kind of ecclesiastical court. There are 29 
“ districts” a aay and Wales. The Conference, 
esleyan court, consists of 100 minis- 
r and meet an- 
nually in quly. Representatives for district meet- 
ings and such other ministers as are appointed or 
. to attend by the district committees de- 
berate with them, but do not vote. The Confe- 
rence examines the fitness of candidates for the mi- 
nistry, appoints the preachers, and exercises the full 
powers of a supreme court, even to the extent of 
making new laws ‘for the government of the Con- 
nexion, The doctrines by the Wesleyans are 
substan accordant with the articles of the Es- 
tablished Church, interpreted in their Arminian 
sense, Their progress hag been striking. Confining 
our view to Great Britain,* the following table 
shows the rate at which the society has advanced 


| Number Number 
Date. of of Members or 
Ministers, | Communicants.t 
1 1 119 26,2838 
— ..... eee 170 87,721 
. . 278 58,673 
Oe ci. | 442 90,619 
. 672 187,997 
SO ic. ta 718 191,217 
D 824 248,592 
eee 828,178 
dre ere, „ 104 [ 358277 


The Census accounts show 6,579 chapels in England 
and Wales, belonging to this Connexion in March, 
1851 ; containing (allowance being made for defec- 
tive returns) accommodation for 1,447,580 persons, 
The number of attendants on the Census unday 
was: Morning, 492,714; A , 383,964; Huening, 
667,850: including an estimate for 133 chapels, for 
which the number of attendants was not stated. 

The following are the principal societies and in- 
stitutions for ust’ Oo objects supported by the 
Wesleyan Ori Connexion : Contingent und, 
Auxiliary Fund, the Children’s Fund, Wesleyan 
Theological Institution, General Chapel Fund, Wes- 
leyan Seamen’s Mission, Wesleyan 
ciety, Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove School, and 
Education Fund. The ag te annual income of 
these societies is not less than £145,558. In 1839 
was celebrated the Centenary of the existence of 
Wesleyan Methodism; £216,000 was contributed, 


ber of missionaries was 294; and the converts (not 
mere nominal professors) then belonging to the mis- 
sionary congregations amounted to 69,149. The 
expense of the mission is about £13,000 annually; 
three-fourths of which are raised by other Christian 
bodies (principally by the Church of England) who 
appreciate the eminent value of these labours. 


7. WestEyan Metuopisrts. 
(I.) The Original Connexion. 


The origin of Wesleyan Methodism by John and 
Charles Wesley in 1738, and its subsequent history, 
are too well known to require dwelling upon here. 
The system of church government was adopted 
solely with a view to the circumstances of the mo- 
ment; the Wesleyans holding that Scripture does 
of ecclesiastical dis- 
eipline. The polity of the Original Connexion is in 
most essential points the same as that devised by 
Mr. Wesley, but his death necessarily produced a 
people and 
the Conference. As at present settled, the form of 
church government somewhat resembles that of the 
Scottish Presbyterian churches in the order of the 
courts, in the relation they bear to each other, and 
in their respective constitutions and functions. The 
difference is in the greater degree of authority in | Pre, 
spiritual matters exercised by the Wesleyan minis- 
ters, who preside in their courts not as mere chair- 
men or moderators, but as pastors. The classes 
were the very first of the arrangements introduced 
| ter by Mr. Wesley. They consist, in general, of about 
spirit has been shown by their unremitting labours 12 persons; each class having its appointed 
te repress the slave trade, by their in promo “ leader,” a layman, whose duty is to meet class 

edu the poor, efforts | once every week, converse with each class member, 


not furnish any absolute 


great alteration in the relations of the 


hear from him a statement of his 


The Unitarians, as is well known, deny the divinity wards the funds of the society. Out 


of Christ. They repudiate the name of Socinians, of this contribution, assisted by other funds, the sti- 
ity of creed on some par- Pends of the ministers omc 

Nur because of a Giversity of cregd on one each congregation there is a society,“ nearly an- 
the | swering to the “ Church” of other denominations, 
sts ; those marked thus () belong | and a number of societies form a “ circuit.” ere 
are two descriptions of preachers—clerical and lay. 
The former include “ itinerant preachers,” who are 
American Continent | appointed annually by the 

riends. | not exceeding three years in immediate succession scarcely to affect the total 
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* Societies to which the asterisk (e) is prefixed belong to 
Particular or Calvinistic Baptists ; th 
to the New Connexion of General, or Arminian, Ba 
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, ; where 
pported by both of 


iritual condi- 
very member 


In connexion with 


Conference, for a term 


which sum was priated to the establishment 
} theol inetications in Kr fj 4 
purchase of the Centenary Hal 
and Mission House” in Bishopsgate-street—the pro- 
vision of a missionary ship—the discharge of chapel 
debts and the augmentation of the incomes of th 
Methodist religious societies. 
(2.) The Methodist New Connexi 

Was originated by the Rey. Alex, who 
became a reformer towards the close of the last 
century, and cepecially advocated the principle of 
lay participation in the government of the Con- 
nexion. For the vigorous expression of these sen- 
timents in a pamphlet entitled the “Progress of 
Liberty,” he was expelled by the Conference in 
1796. Originated by a movement for a certain 
and specific alteration in the constitution of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, the New Connexion differs from 
the t body only with respect to those eccle- 
1 which were then the subjects 
of dispute. In a word, there is a very e infusion 
of the lay element in the government of the church. 
In 1707 the Connexion numbered 5,000 members, in 
1853, 21,384. At t (18568) the state of the 
Connexion, in and Wales, is reported to be 
as follows :—Chapels, 301; societies, 298; circuit 
achers, 95; local preachers, 814; members, 
16,070; Sabbath schools, 273; Sabbath-school 
teachers, 7,335; Sabbath-school scholars, 44,337. 
Returns have been received at the Census Office 
from 296 chapels and stations (mostly in the north- 
ern counties) belonging to this Connexion, contain- 

accommodation, after an estimate for 16 defec- 
tive returns, for 96,964 persons. The number of 
attendants on the Census Sunday was: Morning, 
36,801; 23,620 ; Evening, 30,624 ; includ- 
ing an for three cha the attendance in 
which was not stated. The nexional funds are 
the Yearly collection, Paternal Fund, Beneficent Fund, 
Book-room, Mission Fund, and Chapel Fund, with 
an aggregate income for the year 1852-3 of £7,530, 

(8.) Primitive Methodists. : 

At the i of the present century some o 

the Wesleyan community began to revive field 
preaching and its concomitants. The Conference of 


* The figures bere given as applying to Great Britain may be 
almost witho Nee n, as England and 
Wales ; for the — 1 Wesleyans in Beotland i so small as 


+ It is estimated that,the number of upon the 


1 W eer persons attending 
in 1847 raised and distributed, in mitij- to the same circuit. They number about 915 in| ministrations of the Wesleyan societies is about three times the 


Great Britain. The lay or local preachers are esti- | number of communicants, 
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1807 affirmed a resolution adverse to such unpre- 
scribed expedients, and the consequence was the 
birth of the Primitive Methodist Connexion at 
Standley, in Staffordshire, in 1810. The new society 
commenced with only ten members. In 1853 the 
Connexion had rae to the following proportions : 
Connexional chapels, 1,789; rented rooms, 3,565 ; 
travelling preachers, 568 ; local ditto, 9,594; class 
leaders, 6,767 ; members, 108,926 ; Sunday schools, 
1,535 ; teachers, 22,792; scholars, 121,394. These 
statistics refer as well to the foreign stations of the 
Connexion as to England and Wales ; but the de- 
duction to be made upon this account will not ex- 
ceed two or three per cent. of the above figures. 
The number of chapels, &c., returned by the Census 
officers was only 287 ; so that many of the above 
must probably be small rooms, which thus esca 
the notice of the enumerators. The number of Con- 
nexional circuits and missions is, altogether, 313. 
In the government of the society there is more of 
the lay element than in the Original Connexion. The 
stipends of the regular itinerating - preachers are 
fixed by the Conference regulations. The existing 
rules provide, that to every married preacher and 
his shall be allowed 19s. per week, with 2s, per 
week additional for each child under 16 years of age, 
and the use, for 4s. per annum, of a furnished house 
or rooms. This wance is, in certain circum- 
stances, subject to reduction; and an unmarried 
reacher gets. but £16 a year, with £10 a year for 
„ board, and washing. Females are - 
mitted, by the laws of the Connexion, to p if 
ualified ; but the number of such is now much 
wer than some years ago: at present there is only 
one amongst the travelling (or regular) preachers, 
though several are to be found engaged as local 
preachers. Camp mectings are not so numerous 
now as formerly; still the sphere of the society is 
chiefly amongst the poor. The aggregate income of 
its various funds is £10,730 per annum. 


(4.) Bible Christians. 
The founder of the body was Mr. William O’Bryan, 


a Wesleyan local preacher in Cornwall, who, in 
1815, separated from the Wesleyans, and began 


(6.) Wesleyan Reformers. 

In 1849, another of the constantly recurring agi- 
tations with respect to ministerial authority in 
matters of Church discipline arose, and still con- 
tinues. Some parties having circulated through the 
Connexion certain anonymous pamphlets called 
“Fly Sheets,” in which some points of Methodist 
procedure were attacked in a manner offensive to the 
Conference, that body, with a view to ascertain the 
secret authors (suspected to be ministers), adopted 
the expedient of tendering to every minister in the 
Connexion a Declaration,“ reprobating the obnoxi- 
ous circulars, and repudiating all connexion with 
the the authorship. Several ministers refused sub- 
mission to this test, as being an unfair attempt to 
make the offending parties criminate themselves, 
and partaking of the nature of an Inquisition. They 
were expelled, Great agitation has since prevailed 
throughout the body, and it is calculated that the 
loss to the Old Connexion, through expulsions and 
withdrawals, amounts to 100,000 members. The 
Reformers have not yet seceded. They regard 
themselves as still Wesleyan Methodists, ae | 
expelled. They demand the restoration of 
preachers, officers, and members who have been ex- 
cluded. In the meantime they have set in operation 
a distinct machinery of Methodism, framed accord- 
ing to the plan which po A consider ought to be 
adopted by the parent . In their own returns 
it is represented that they had in 1852—Chapels or 
preaching places, 2,000; preachers, 2,800; circuit 
missionaries, 60; class leaders, 3,300; members of 
society, 52,000; Sunday schools, 700; Sunday-school 
teachers, 12,000; Sunday-school scholars, 80,000; 
tract societies, 150; tract distributors, 1,300. 

In 1851, when the Census was taker (the move- 
ment being then in its infancy), there were 339 
chapels in connexion with the Reformers; having 
accommodation (after estimates for 51 defective 
schedules) for 67,814 persons. The attendance on 
the Census Sunday (making an allowance for five 
where the numbers were not given) was as 


follows: — Morning, 30,470; Afternoon, 16,080; Even- 
ing, 44,953. 


of devotion, and is manifested by an irrepressible 
demonstration either of Voice or action. This pecu- 
liarity is now much less observable than some time 
back. It formerly exposed the body tq considerable 
censure, and procured for them the name of 
“ Jumpers.” 
The number of chapels returned at the Census as 
pertaining to the body was 828, containing (after 
an estimate for 53 chapels, which made no return of 
sittings) accommodation for $81,951 persons. The 
attendance on the Census Sunday was: Morni 
79,728; Afternoon, 59,140; Evening, 125,244. It is 
computed that the body have expended, in the 
erection and repairs of their chapels, between the 
year 1747 and the present time, a sum amounting 
to nearly a million sterling. From the “ Dyddiadwr 
Methodistaidd” for 1853 we learn that the number 
of ministers was 207, and of preachers 234. The 
number of communicants was stated, on the same 
authority, at 58,577. The principal societies sup- 
ported by the connexion are those connected with 
home and foreign missions; the contributions to 
which amount to about £3,000 a year. The opera- 
tions of the home mission are carried on among the 
English population inhabiting the borders between 
England and Wales. 


9. SANDEMANIANS, OR GLASSITES. 

About 1729 Mr. Glass, a minister of the Scottish 
National Church, avowed opinions on Church go- 
vernment approaching very nearly those maintained 
by Congregationalists. Robert Sandeman appeared 
in advocacy of the same opinions about 1757, and 
formed a congregation in London in 1762. The 
prominent doctrine of the Sandemanians, on which 
they differ from most other churches, relates to the 
nature of justifying faith, which Sandeman main- 
tained to be “no more than a simple assent to the 
Divine testimony, passively 3 by the under- 
standing.” Sandemanians also observe certain 
peculiar practices, supposed by them to have been 
prevalent amongst the primitive Christians, such as 
weekly sacraments, love feasts, mutual exhortation, 
washing each others’ feet, plurality of elders, the use 
of the lot, &c. The number of Sandemanian con- 


8. CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


This body dates its origin from the celebrated 
George Whitfield, born in 1714. He was long the 
associate of Wesley. Whitfield held the Calvinistic 
tenets, Wesley the Arminian ; and their difference 
proving, after some discussion, to be quite irrecon- 
cilable, they thenceforth each pursued a different 
path: Mr. Wesley steadily and skilfully construct- 
ing the elaborate machinery of Wesleyan Methodism, 
and Whitfield following his plan of field itinerancy, 
with a constant and amazing popularity, but 
making no endeavour to originate.a sect. He died 
in New England, in 1769, at the age of 55. Whit- 
field, during his 34 years’ ministry, is said to have 
preached no fewer than 18,000 sermons, being more 
than ten per week. His followers, however, and 
those of other eminent evangelists who sympathised 
with his proceedings, gradually settled into sepa- 
rate religious bodies, principally under two distinc“ 
tive appellations—one the “Countess of Hunting- 
don’s on,” and the other the “ Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists.” These, in fact, are now the 
only sections which survive as individual commu- 
nities ; for most of Whitfield’s congregations, not 
adopting any congregational bond, but existing as 
independent churches, gradually became absorbed 
into the Congregational body. | 

In 1748 Whitfield became the chaplain of Selina, 
the widow of the Earl of Huntingdon. She, by his 
advice, assumed a kind of leadership over his fol- 
lowers, erected chapels, engaged ministers or lay- 
men to officiate in them, and founded a college at 
Trevecca, in South Wales, for the education of Cal- 
vinistic preachers. After her death this college 
was, in 1792, transferred to Cheshunt (Herts), and 
there it still exists. The doctrines of the Con- 
nexion are almost identical with those of the Church 
of England, and their form of worship does not ma- 
terially vary; for the Liturgy is generally em- 
ployed, though extemporary prayer is frequent. 
Although the name “Connexion” is still used, the 
Congregational polity is practically adopted; and 
of late years several of the congregations have 
become, in name as well as virtually, Congrega- 
tional churches... The number of chapels men- 
tioned in the Census as belonging to this Connexion, 
or described as “English Calvinistic Methodists,” 
was 109, containing (after an allowance for the sit- 
tings in five chapels, the returns for which are 
defective) accommodation for 38,727 persons. The 
attendants on the Census Sunday (making an esti- 
mated addition for seven chapels, the returns from 
which were silent on the point) were: Morning, 
21,103; A on, 4,380; Evening, 19,159. 

Howel Harris, a gentleman of Trevecca, in Breck- 
nockshire, was the Wesley of Wales, and by his 
missionary labours had established, in 1739, about 
300 Methodist societies in South Wales. In North 
Wales there was a similar movement, in which the 
Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, wus prominent. It 
was long before there was any separate organisa- 
tion. In 1811 a Conference was held, at which ‘the 
body assumed the appearance of a separate con- 
nexion, and 21 Methodist preachers were ordained. 
The government of the Calvinistic Methodists does 
not greatly differ from that of their English bre- 
thren. “Quarterly Association” performs all 
the functions of Conference, one meeting in North 
and another in South Wales. The ministers are itine- 
rant. The mode of public worship adopted by the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists is much the same as 
that of most dissenting churches; but often the 
peculiar warmth and enthusiasm of the national 
character breaks through the ordinary sedateness 


gregations in England, reported by the Census 

officers, was six; the number of sittings (after an , 
estimate for two chapels where the information was 

not given) was 956; and the number of attendants 

on the Census Sunday was: Morning, 439; After- 

noon, 256; Evening, 61. 


10. THe New Cnuncn . 

Hold the doctrines of Emanuel Baron Swedenborg, 
who was born at Stockholm in 1688, and died in 
London in 1772. He was a very learned and in- 
tellectual man, and believed he had communications 
with the spiritual world. Besides the natural inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Writings, as believed by 
Christian churches, Swedenborg declared they had 
a spiritual signification which it was his high com- 
mission to unfold. The principal tenets he deduced 
from this interior meaning of the Holy Word, and 
which his followers still maintain, are these :—That 
the Last Judgment has already been accomplished 
(viz., in 1757); that. the former “ Heaven and Earth” 
are passed away; that the “ New Jerusalem” men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse has already descended in 
the form of the New Church;” and that, conse- 
quently, the second advent of the Lord has even 
now been realised, in a spiritual sense, by the ex- 
hibition of his power * glory in the New Church 
thus established. The usual doctrine of the Trinity 
is not received; the belief of the New Church being, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, comparatively 
as soul, body, and proceeding operation are one in 
every individual man.“ The New Church also re- 
jects the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and 
the imputed righteousness of Christ; salvation, it 
inculcates, cannot be obtained except by the com- 
bination of good works with faith. The resurrec- 
tion, it is believed, will not be that of the material 
| enor 6 but of a spiritual body; and this will not im- 
mediately pass into a final state of being, but be 
subject to a kind of purgatory where those who are 
interiorly good will receive truth corresponding with 
their state of goodness, and thus be fitted for 
heaven; while those who are interiorly evil will 
reject all truth, and thus be among the lost. Their 
mode of worship resembles, in its general form, that 
of most Christian bodies. They have a yearly con- 
ference composed of ministers and laymen in con- 
junction. Missionaries are employed in various 
parts of England. At the Census of 1851, the num- 
ber of congregations was ascertained to be 50, of 
which the greater number were in Lancashire and 


Yorkshire. 
bi “6 gy BRETHREN . 

ay be represented as consisting of all such as, 
practically holding all the truths essential to salva- 
tion, recognise each other as, on that account alone, 
true members of the only Church. A difference of 
— upon dught besides is not regarded as suffi- 
cient ground for separation; and the Brethren, there- 
fore, have withdrawn themselves from all- those 
bodies in which tests, express or virtual, on minor 
points, are made the means of separating Christians 
from each other. In the judgment of the Brethren 
the disunion now existing in the Church is the re- 
sult of a neglect to recognise the Holy Spirit as its 
all-sufficient guide. The various human forms and 
systems are believed to be destitute of scriptural 
authority, and practically restrictive of the Holy 
Spirit’s operations. Chiefly with regard to the ministry 
are these opinions urged; the usual method of 
ordaining special persons to the office being held to 
be unscriptural and prejudicial. Hence, in their 
assemblies, Brethren have no pre-appointed person 


to conduct or share in the proceedings; all is open to 


himself to form societies upon the Methodist plan. 
In a very few years considerable advance was made, 
and throughout Devonshire and Cornwall many 
societies were established; so that; in 1819, there 
were nearly 30 itinerant preachers. Their princi- 
pal departures from the original Wesleyan system 
are in the direction of a more popular form of ecclesi- 
astical government. Preaching in the open air is, 
recommended by the rules, as often as practicable. 
The application of the term “reverend” to the 
preachers is highly disapproved, as being believed 
to be contrary to the plainness and simplicity of the 
Gospel. Females are, in certain cases, allowed to 
be itinerant preachers; but they take no part in 
church government. The following is the scale of 
salaries to preachers:—A single man on trial, 
£10; a single man in full Connexion, £12 128.; a 
single man after having been in full Connexion 12 
years, £14; a female preacher, £7; a man and his 
wife, £30; the first child under 16 years, £6; the 
second ditto, £5 10s.; the third ditto, £5; the fourth, 
and every additional child, £4 10s. 


According to the Census returns, the number of 
chapels belonging to the body in England and Wales 
in 1851 was 482; by far the greater number being 
situated in the south-western counties of England. 
The number of sittings (after adding an estimate 
for 42 imperfect returns) was 66,834. The attend- 
ance on the Census Sunday was: Morning, 14,902; 
1 Afternoon, 24,345; Evening, 34,612; an estimate be- 
ing made for eight chapels, the number of attendants 
at which was not stated in the returns. Accord- 
ing to the “ Minutes of Conference for 1852,” there 
were 403 chapels, 113 itinerant ministers, 1,059 local 
preachers, and 13,862 members included in the Con- 
nexion. | 

(5.) The Wesleyan-Methodist Association. 

In 1834 there was much agitation throughout the 
Wesleyan body, respecting the proposed Theological 
Institution. A disapproving minister was expelled, 
great excitement followed, and in 1835 the Confer- 
ence issued certain laws making some concessions, 
which gave no further privileges to the laity, but 
virtually left the government of the Connexion and 
the fate of members in the hands of the ministers 
exclusively. They failed to satisfy the Movement 
Party,” which, in 2 seceded, and, in 1835, 
became the “ Wesleyan Methodist Association,” which 
differs from the “ Old Connexion” only with regard 
to the specific subjects of dispute which caused the 
rupture. In the Annual Assembly the laity are 


admitted as representati According to the 
„Minutes of the 17th Assembly,“ the following 
was the state of thé Association in England and 


Wales in 1852, no allowance having, however, been 
made for several incomplete returns :—Itinerant 
preachers and missionaries, 90; local preachers, 
1,016; class leaders, 1,353; members in society, 
19,411; chapels, 329; preaching places, rooms, &c., 
171; wwe A schools, 322; Sunday-school teachers, 
6,842; Sunday-school scholars, 43,389. Their funds 
in that year — including local funds), were 
Preachers C ’s Fund, £660; Preachers’ Benefi- 
cent Fund, 4123; Chapel Fund, £117; Home and 
Foreign Mission and Connexional Fund, £2,127. 
The Census Returns make mention of 419 chapels 
and preaching-rooms containing (after an estimate 
for the sittings in 34 cases of deficient information) 
: accommodation for 98,813 ns. The attendance 
. on the Census Sunday (m an allowance for five 
chapels, the returns from which are silent on this 
t) was: Morning, 32,308; Afternoon, 21,140; 
vening, 40,655. 
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the guidance of the Holy Ghost at the time, so. that} vices, and“ proposed as a symbol before the Lord. 


he who believes himself to be so led by the Spirit 
may address the meeting, for they recognise no se- 
parate orders of “clergy” or “laity.”- Practically | 
there is no considerable diversity of doctrine between’ 
the Brethren and other Protestant Evangelical com- 
munions. They lay great stress upon the second 
advent and millenial reign of Christ, but a difference 
of sentiment on this point is not regarded as a bar 
to fellowship. Recently, however, controversy has 
arisen with respect to the precise position which our 
Lord assumed by virtue of His incarnation, and the 
opinions on this subject held by a portion of the 
Brethren are considered by the rest sufficiently 
erroneous to necessitate a severance. The number 
of places of worship which the Census officers in 
England and Wales returned as frequented by the 
Brethren was 132; but probably this number is below 
the truth, in consequence of the objection which they 
entertain to acknowledge any sectarian appellation. 
Several congregations may be included with the 
number (96) described as “ Christians” only. 
12. ROMAN CATHOLICS, 

The tenets of Roman Catholics are too well-known 
to need dwelling upon here. The Toleration Act of 
1688, W Sogn the Protestant Dissenters were re- 
lieved from many of the disabilities that previously 
attached to them, procured no change in the position 
of the Roman Catholics. Although in the reign of 
Elizabeth they were, according to Mr. Butler, a ma- 
jority, or according to Mr. Hallam, a third of the 
population, a return presented to William III. 
makes the freeholders in England and Wales of this 
persuasion as only 13,856, and the. total number of 
the church as 27,696. Since 1715 they have been 
gradually relieved of civil disabilities, and in 1829 
the Catholic Emancipation Act bestowed upon them 
substantially the same amount of toleration as Pro- 
testant Dissenters enjoyed. About 1780 their chapels 
were about 200; their number 69,376. In 1824 they 

sessed 346 chapels; in 1851, 583; in 1852, 603; and 
in 1853, 616. There are also connected with the 
Catholics 11 colleges, 88 religious houses (15 for 
men and 73 for women), and 875 priests. 

In 1841 there were 17 religious houses and 557 

riests; in 1853, 88 religious houses and 875 priests. 
e number of chapels from which returns have 
been received at the Census Office is 570; with sit- 
tings (after an allowance for 48 chapels making no 
return upon this point) for 186,111. The number of 
attendants on the Census Sunday (making an esti- 
mated addition for 27 chapels, the returns from 
which were silent on this point) was: Morning, 
252,783; A , 53,967; Evening, 76,880. It will 
be observed, that in the morning the number of at- 
tendants was more than the number of sittings; this 
is explained by the fact, that in many Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels there is more than one morning service, 
attended by different individuals. 


13, THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
Altogether repudiates the designation Irvingites,” 
“though derived from one whom, when living, they 
held in high regard as a devoted minister of Christ.” 
“The only standards of faith which they recognise, 
are the three creeds of the Catholic Church, the 
Apostles’ creed, the Nicene or Constantinopolitan 
creed, and that called the creed of St. Athanasius, The 
speciality of their religious belief is, that they hold 
‘apostles, prophets, evangelists and pastors to be 
abiding ministries in the Church, and that these 
ministries, together with the power and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, dispensed and distributed among her 
members, are necessary for preparing and 22 
the Church for the second advent of the Lord; and 
that supreme rule in the Church ought to be exer- 
cised, as at the first, by twelve apostles, not elected 
or ordained by men, but called and sent forth imme- 
diately by God.” It seems that the new Church 
originated towards the close of 1829, when, it is 
stated, several miraculous acts of healing and of 
prophecy occurred in Scotland. Mr. Irving, formerly 
of the Scotch Church in Glasgow, believed the re- 
ports, took up with the new faith, and was expelled 
from the church in Regent-square. But in 1832 a 
chapel was erected for him in Newman-street. 
Thenceforward “prophets” were received as a re- 
suscitated order of the ministry, and shortly after- 
wards a prophet, 2 out an individual as an 
“apostle,” it was held that the apostolic office also 
was restored. From these events, and from the 
revelations of the prophets, it was found that the 
ministry was properly fourfold—consisting of apos- 
tles, ‘prophets, evangelists, and pastors—and that 
the proper mode of ordination was by the impositi 
of the apostle’s hands on those who had been previ- 
ously designated or called to the ministry by the 
word of the prophet.” The first ordination took 
place on Christmas Day, 1832, when an angel 10 
chief pastor) was ordained over the Church at Al- 
bury. The second ordination was that of Mr. Irving, 
who, on the 5th of April, 1833, was appointed angel 
of the Church in Newman-street. In the course of 
the next few years, Churches were formed in 
Bishopsgate, in Chelsea, in Brighton, and in Chat- 
ham. ‘There have been successive revelations of one 
kind ahd another, and “testimonies” to the rulers 
of the state. The principal work of late years has 
been the gradual completion of the ritual of the 
Church, In 1842 a liturgy was framed, “ combining 
the excellencies of all preceding liturgies. It 3 
scribed ceremonials and vestments differing little 
from Romanism. In 1847 considerable additions to 
the liturgy were made, and the use of consecrated 
oil was permitted in visitation of the sick. In 1850 
it was ordered that a certain portion of the conse- 
crated bread and wine should be kept in an appro- 
priate ark or tabernacle placed upon the altar, to be 


The latest ceremonial additions were adopted in 
1852, when lights—two on, and seven before, 
the altar—were prescribed, and incense was com- 
manded to be burnt while prayers were being offered. 
Of late years, it is raid, the Church has made 


number of communicants in England had increased 
a third, while great success has been achieved on 
the continent and in America. Returns from 32 
chapels (chiefly in the southern counties of Eng- 
land) have been furnished to the Census Office. 
These contained (allowing for one chapel for which 
the sittings are not mentioned) accommodation for 
7,437 persons. The attendance on the Census Sunda 
was (making an estimated addition for two chegels 
with regard to which noinformation was received), 
Morning, 3,176; Afternoon, 1,659; Evening, 2,707. 
14. THe Latter-Day Saints or Mormons. 


dent, that the authority of the 


pleasure of the Mormon rulers 


community cannot with certainty be 


fore, being irresponsible, will be eternally. redeemed 


sins, administered only by one authorised of Christ 
the of the Holy Ghost—this ordinance also bein 


like that of baptism, only to be administered by dul 
authorised apostles or elders. All who comply wit 


revelations, and the power of working mi 


these statements, are their doctrines of the materi 


specially denounce the crime. 


however being merely rooms. The number of sit 


successful in their efforts to obtain disciples. 
15. ISOLATED CONGREGATIONS 


Wesleyans, 2; Baptists, Wesleyans, 
1; Presbyterians 

(constituent sects not stated), 54; 
tian Union, 1; Neutral, 1. 


considerable progress, so that from 1846 to 1851 the |. 


tings in these places (making an allowance for 53, | tends to di 
the accommodation in which was not returned) was | religious zeal and agency are roused and vastly multi- 
30,783. The attendance on the Census Sunday | plied. * . . . . 
(making an estimated addition for nine chapels from | Much, no doubt, of this substantial concord is attri- 
which no intelligence on this point was received) butable to our system of religious freedom, which, allow - 
was: Morning, 7,517; Afternoon, 11,481; Evening, 
16,628. The 3 it ys are far from un- 
t obt 


The second are those who gather around some 


— — —— —— 
Universalists, 2; Millenarians, 5; Predestinarians, 1 ; 
A third group may be made of ons, 
which, disliking to be identified with anything ap- 
pearing to be sectarian, refuse to call themselves by 
any but by a very general or a merely negative ap- 
ion; as, Christians, 96; Christian Association, 
8; Orthodox Christians, 1; New Christians, 1; Christ’s 
Disciples, 3; Primitive Christians, 1; New Testa- 
ment Christians, 2; Original Christians, 1; United 
Christians, 1; Gospel Pilgrims, 2; Free Gospel 
Christians, 14; Believers, 1; Non-Sectariana, 7; no 

ticular denomination, 7; Evangelists, 4; Gospel 
Hefugees, 1; Free-thinking Christians, 2. 

Ot while admitting a connexion with some 
one of the more extensive sections into which the 
Christian Church is now divisible, have either for- 
gotten or declined to a more minute associa- 
tion, such are Protestant Christians, 3; Evangelical 


The commencement of this strange movement in | Protestants, 1; Protestant Free Church, 1; Trinita- 
Palmyra, Ontario, United States, by Joseph Smith, | Tians, 1; Protestant Dissenters, 24; Dissenters, 6; 
the Mormon “prophet,” in 1827—the settlement of | Evangelical Dissenters, 3; Episcopalian Seceders, 1. 
his followers in Illinois the erection of the city and| A fifth class of separate congregations may be 
temple of Nauvoo—the shooting of Smith in Car- | formed of those which are the offs of the mis- 
thage prison, in 1844, by a mob—the migration of | nary operations of the other es, acting either 
individually or in combination; such are the 

the Mormons to the Great Salt Lake across the } 

Rocky Mountains—and the founding of a new city | ations and . 1 by che London City 
there, are events fresh in every body’s recollection. | Mission, 7; Railway Mi i 1; Town Missions, 17; 
Their present head is Brigham Young. They cal- |Home Mission, 1; Mission Society, 8; Seamen's 
culate that, established in an almost inaccessible re- Bethel, 1 — — * 3. 

treat, with numbers continually augmenting, they E. . residue will st . 2 
will soon be able to defy external enmity, and rear * to * ify. Do the following :-—Free 
— a lasting basis their ep ge republic, | Church, 8; Teetotalers, 1; Doubtful, 43; Benevolent 
ission agents are dispatc to almost every 

portion of the world to make fresh converts and | sreelites, 3; „ ee 
facilitate their transit to America. In England Perance Wesleyans, 1; perance Christians, 1; 
these endeavours have been followed by no slight 
success; it is computed that at least as many as | °°ttonians, 4. 


tionists diffi- 
Methodists, 1; General, 2; Israelites, 1; Christian 


ree-thinkers, 2; Rational Progressionists, 1; South- 


30,000 persons here belong to the community, and 2 
nearly 20,000 have already, it is said, departed for FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
the Great Salt Lake. settlement itself has] The previous noticef comprise the whole of the 


now, by the name of “ Utah,” been admitted to the bodi hich tive to this 
United States Confederacy; but it seems, from a er . country , 


: "| or which act upon the native population. Of the 
ö Mer y Pan gpd wn foreign churches, it is only necessary to enumerate 
is virtually set at naught; the laws and their ad- the congregations which belong to each. Foreign 
ministration being always found accordant with the | Protestants have eleven congregations; thus distri- 


buted—LutHEerans, 6; Frencu Prorestants, 3; 


The precise religious creed and practices of this | Rerormep Cnuncn or THE NETHERLANDS, 1; Ger- 


MAN Protestant Rxronuzns, 1. Other Foreign 


Of course, the most peculiar features and most fun- | Christian churches have 5 congregations, namely— 
damental doctrines are—the heavenly mission and | German CATnOLIcs, I; ITaL1An ReForMERS, 1; and 
apostleship of Smith and the inspiration of the . 
“ Book of Mormon” and the “ Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants.” A rather more specific outline of some | 53 synagogues, with accommodation for 8,438 wor- 
points of their belief is given by one of their | shippers. 

apostles. According to him, the saints believe SUBSTANTIAL HARMONY OF VARIOUS SECTS. 
that all mankind, in consequence of Adam's ein, Towards the conclusion of the report respecting 
are in a state of ruin; from this, how- | the peculiar tenets of diverse sects, the following just 
ever, they are all delivered by; the sacrifice of | remarks are made on the substantial agreement of 


Christ, and are made secure of everlasting happiness, | most of the bodies previously described :— 
unless they commit any actual sin. Infants, there- P y 


Greex Cnuncn, 3. 5 
The Jews (a nation and a church at once) have 


„ 


If the preceding sketch has given any adequate idea 
of the faith and Meher of the various Lure which 


and such among the people of the earth as have not possess in common the religious area of land, it will 
had the benefit of revelation will receive a mitigated | probably be seen to what * extent, am dat so much 
punishment. The rest, in order to be saved from ostensible confusion and diversity, essential. harmony 
endless ruin, must comply with four conditions:— | prevails. Especially is this apparent, if we limit our 


(1) they must believe in Christ’s atonement; (2) they to Protestant communions ; which, indeed, com- 
must repent of their transgressions; (3) they must together — 1 of our religious Popa 
receive baptism by immersion for the remission of ation. With respect to these, the differences 


outwardly divide are not to be compared with the ¢on- 


and (4) they must receive the laying on of hands for cordances which secretly, perhaps unconsciously, unite. 


The former, with but few exc ns, have relation 


8) | almost wholly to the mere f ties of . 


to the essential articles of faith. The fundamental doc- 
trines of the Reformation, 4s embodied in the standards 


these conditions obtain forgiveness of their sins and | of the Church of England, are professed and preached 

are made partakers of the Holy Ghost—enjoying, | by Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Meth 

too, the gifts of prophecy and healing, visions and | and many minor sects, comprising more than nineteen- 
racles, | twentieths of the Nonconforming estunt 323 

Among the prominent opinions, not included in and though the different organisation of these sev 


bodies seem to present externally an aspect of disunion, 


: bahly a closer scrutiny will show that they are sepa- 
ality of the Deity, and of the twofold order of the | Pro pa- 
Ie viz., The Melchisedek and the Aaronic. rated only as to matters whose importance, auen if con 


siderable, is not vital, and that thus they may, without 


They are also charged by their opponents with the | excess of charity, be recognised as truly, though in- 


ractice and the sanction of polygamy; and evidence 2 united to the 2 Church of Christ. Per- 
is not unplentiful of their allowance of something | haps in 


closely similar; and in their various 2 yet lt vate judgmen 
ver uliar doctrines on the subject of marriage | absolute agreemen 
— Their standard books, however, | Tealised ; and certainly if, at the trifling cost of a merely 


ople like the English—trained to the exer- 


inured to self-reliance— 


superficial difference, the ever-various sympathies or 


In England and Wales there were, in 1851, re- prejudices of the people can obtain congenial resting- 


ported by the Census officers as many as 222 places c 
of worship belonging to this bode—most. of thew | oe Peels ute nee enema ere ee 


place, we scarcely can behold with discontent a state of 


for 1 4 „ went this very rivalry itself 
perhaps in an gly, a generous emulation— 
Fase the Gospel more extensively, since thus 


ing the unchecked development of all ecclesiastical 
peculiarities, has thus conferred on nonc the artificial 
value which results from prohibition; and perhaps the 
— ——— may be rensonably entertained that, under 
this same influence, the spirit of uncompromising peace 


Are divided into five classes. The first consists of | will yet further potency—fifat liberty to separate 
members of some two or more of the preceding sects on minor, will beget still more the disposition to ee 
who unite in worship. The following are their desig- | en greater Aru. es thus the Toleration Act 
nations and the number of congregations :—-Indepen- —— Un its results, to have been the mos 
mee and Baptists, 61 n 1 ifor mity. 

es 2; In ts esleyans, 3; In- 6 ’ 
depen rn Indepen- SPIRITUAL PROVISION AND DESTITUTION 
dents and Primitive Methodists, 1; Baptists and 


oravians, . e 
and Particular 2 — 1; Mixed | the number of sittings proper to be furnished for a 


and 
esleyan Chris- given population. With respect to towns, it has 


| I. AccOMMODATION. 
Various computations have been made respecting 


been thought by some, that accommodation for 50 


ial doctrine. Thus, there are Calvinists, 81; | Per cent. would be sufficient; while others -have 


taken by the angel, at the morning and evening ser- 


Calvinists (supralapserian), 1; Huntingtonians, 1; | considered that provision for not less than 75 per 


t 
religious sub ts never can be 


— 


„rn. 
— — * or „ 
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eent. should be afforded. Dr. Chalmers took — 
mean of these two estimates, and concluded that 
five-eighths, or 623 per cent., of the people of a town 
might attend religious services, and ought to have 
facilities for doing so. Mr. E. Baines (an excellent 
authority on subjects of this nature) assumes that 
accommodation for 50 per cent. of the gross popula- 
tion would be ample. The maximum for rural dis- 
tricts is put lower than that for towns; the distance 
of the church from people’s residences operating as 
an unavoidable check upon attendance. But the 
proportion deemed to be sufficient for a town may be 
— with very slight reduction, to the whole of 
England—town and country both together; and, 
according to the best authorities, this proportion 
seems to lie between 50 and 60 per cent. of the en- 
tire community. Deducting 2,348,107 children 
(under 5 years of age), or (including Sunday-school 
children) 3,000,000, seven per cent. of the popula- 
tion, or about 1,000,000 kept at home by sickness 
and 3,278,039 persons in charge of houses, Mr. Mann 
reckons that about 7,500,000 persons will, of neces- 
sity, be absent whenever divine service is ce 
brated; and, consequently, that sittings in religious 
buildings cannot be required for more than 10,427,609, 
being rather more than 58 per cent. of the entire 
community. Fof convenience sake, therefore, 58 
per cent., or 10,398,013, is the number always as- 
sumed to be able to attend. 
What, then, is the number of sittings actually 
furnished, by the agency of all the various churches, 
fer the 10,398,013 persons who, if only willing, 
would be able constantly to occupy them? The re- 
- turns from 31,943 places of religious worship, many 
of them, of course, being simply rooms in houses, 
give an te of sittings to the number of 
9,467,738. But as 2,524 other places have omitted 
to return the number of their sittings, an estimate 
for these, computed from the average of complete 
returns, will raise the total number of sittings re- 
ported to the Census Office to 10,212,563, This, 
when compared with the number calculated as de- 
sirable (10,398,013), shows a deficiency in the whole 
of England and Wales of 185,450. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the joint provision made by all the sects 
her may be reckoned in the computation, the 
ciency, upon the whole of England and Wales, 
will be only to the extent of 185,450 sittings (or for 
only 1°3 per cent, of 3 F the entire provi- 
sion now existing is to be so well distributed over the 
country as that no part has too little and no part too much. 
It is, therefore, necessary to inquiré how far this 
distribution has been realised. The effect of une- 
qual distribution is very striking. It appears from 
@ tabular tanner thet the proportion per cent. 
of the population ady accommodated in regis- 
tration division and counties, is as follows: 


Lond. S. East. S. Mid. Eastern. 8. West. 
gross..  30°2 57°7 64°8 70°4 72˙2 
After ded ucting . 
for unequal dis- > 29°7 52°4 55°5 55˙5 57˙³ 
tribution 
Northern. W. Mid. N. Mid. N. West. Tork. Welsh. 
50˙7 54°5 70˙1 43˙3 60°5 84°5 


487 498 86555 «420 51-4 65 ·0 
Of course by taking smaller divisions, the disparity 
becomes ter. If we take the large towns only, 
and include small country towns with the rural parts 
to which they virtually belong, the proportion per 
cent. in urban districts will be 37 as compared with 
73 in rural districts. Probably a more instructive 


collocation cannot be produced than that presented | 


while, from 1801 to 182], the former had increased 
from 8,892,536 persons te 12,000,236 (or 34°9 per 
cent.), the latter, during the same interval, had only 
increased from 5,171,123 sittings to 6,094,485 or 17°8 
per cent.); and the proportion of sittings to popula 
tion, which in 1801 was 58˙1 per cent., had declined 
in 1821 to less than 51 percent. But from 1821 to 
the present time the course of things has changed: 
the rate of increase of the population has continually 
declined, while that of religious accommodation has 
steadily advanced; so that while the number of the 
people has been raised from 12,000,236 to 17,927,609 
(an increase of 49°4 cent.), the number of sit- 
tings has been from 6,094,485 to 10,212,563 
(or an increase of 67°6 per cent.), and the proportion 
of sittings to population, which in 1821 was 50°8 per 
cent., had risen in 1851 to 57 per cent. 

But the comparative increase is also satisfactory. 
The towns have by no means had a share propor- 
tionate to their need. For although the increase of 
provision in towns has been 174 per cent. in the 50 
years, while the increase in the country parts has not 


g- | exceeded 66 per cent.; yet such has been the more 


rapid increase of population in the former than in the 
latter (156 per cent. against 65 per cent.), that the ac- 
commodation in towns in proportion to the popula- 
tion is scarcely less deficient than it was in 1801— 
viz., 45 sittings to every 100 persons instead of 42, 
while the tion for the rest of England 
will still suffice for as many as 70 out to every 100 
of the rural population. 

But while the actual number of sittings is 
10,212,568, there is never at any one time that num- 
ber available to the public. In the morning, 1,714,043 
of them, in the afternoon, 3,944,635, and in the even- 
ing, 4,489,563 are withdrawn for public use. 

The question then occurs—what proportion of the 
accommodation is free? It is estimated that, out of 
the 10,212,568 sittings, 4,804,595 are free, or, deduct- 
ing 686,535 for unequal distribution, 4,118,060. 
The following table shows the proportion of ac- 
commodation provided by each religious body :— 


Number of Places Proportion 
of Worship and 
Sittings. 


— 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


Places of Worship. 
Sittings.* 
To Population. 
To total Number of Sittings | 
provided by all Bodies. 


by two neighbouring districts of the metropolis—the 

ty of London, and Shoreditch. The former has 
accommodation for 81 per cent. of its inhabitants, 
the latter for 18; the former has a superfluity of 
18,338 sittings, the latter a deficiency of 43,755, 
while the total number of sittings in Eugland and 
Wales is as many as 10,212,563, leaving at first 
sight a deficiency of only 185,450, as compared with 
the number requisite to provide for 58 per cent. of 


the population; yet, by the unequal distribution of 


these 10,212,563, there is really not accommodation, 
within reach of those who want it, for a greater number 


than 8,753,279, leaving an actual deficiency of 


1,644,734 sittings. 

The rural districts are supplied in general with 
adequate, sometimes with superabundant, provision. 
It appears that the urban parts’of England, contain- 
ing an aggregate population of 8,294,240 persons, 


have accommodation for 3,814,215 or 46 per cent. of 
this number; while the rural parts, containing a 
population of 9,633,369, have provision for 6,398,348 
The consequence of this has been 
that most of the smaller parishes possess an adequate 
or rather a superfluous provision, while the larger 


or 66˙5 per cent. 


parishes are insufficiently accommodated. 


A table stating in detail the accommodation in 72 
large towns or boroughs clearly shows how great 
overwhelming a proportion of the whole de- 
ficiency of England is assignable to our great modern 
towns, since thus it seems that, out of the total 
number of 1,644,734, additional sittings reckoned to 
be necessary, 1,318,082 or 80 per cent. are required 
for these seventy-two boroughs, or rather for sixty 


an 


of the most recent, the remainder. bei 


fortunatel 
blessed with more than adequate provision. This 
of the destitute condition of our 
great-town population, and speaks loudly of the 
new and energetic plans of opera- 


gives a vivid picture 


need there is 
tions having special reference to towns. 
This suggests the 
supply increasing, 
gency ? 


thirty yes 


Previous to 1821, the population increased fi 


tion, at what rate is the 
nd is it adequate to the emer- 
From a tabular statement, showing the 
amount of accommodation at different periods, the 
whole of England and Wales it appears that, taken 
in the gross, our rate of progress during the last 
has not been altogether wnsstisfectary. 

as 


Church of England. It 


free; and 2,123,395 as 


ae that in 14,077 build 
ings belonging to the Episcopal Church, there are 
5,317,915 sittings, equal to 29°6 per of the 
population; that, these, 21,673 are practically 
superfluous as being out of the reach of any persons 
who could fill them; that the residue (5,296,242) is 
equal to the wants of only 29°5 per cent. of the popu- 
lation; and that, in consequence of a number of 
not being open, there are only 4,852,645 sit- 
tings available for morning, 3,761,812 for afternoon, 
and 1,739,275 for evening service. Of the total num- 
ber of 5,317,915 sittings, 1,808,778 were described as 
Me fae riated;” 1,390,747 
being altogether undescri e inference to be 
drawn from the information as to the periods at 
which existing churches were erected shows a rate 
of 4 not unsati altogether, but inade- 
uate in towns. In town as compared with country 
stricts, the proportion is 21°6 and 38°2 gee pet 
The metropolitan districts stand most in need of ad- 
ditional church accommodation. In the whole of 
England and Wales, for every 100 sittings provided by 
the Church of England, Dissenters furnish 93. While 
the population of large town districts has increased 
at the rate of 6°3 per cent., since 1841 the sittings 
have increased 10°7 per cent. It is well known that 
Dissenters “ more out of their buildings than the 
Church of England-—the latter being very sparing in 
evening service; so that out of every 1,000 sittings, 
the available sittings are, Church of England, 649; 
other Protestant Churches, 690. In this view the 
total accommodation provided by the latter exceeds 
by a little the total available accommodation pro- 
vided by the Church of England. That is, propor- 
tionately to the total accommodation belonging to 
each; for, absolutely, the Church of England had, in 
all three portions of the day, 10,353,732 sittings 
available against 9,656,952 belonging to Protestant 
Dissenters. * 
In the aggregate, the Protestant Dissenting 
churches of England provide accommodation for 
4,657,422 persons, or for 26 per cent. of the poputa- 
tion, and 45°6 per cent. of the aggregate provision of 
the country. The proportion of this accommodation 
which is available at each period of the day is—Morn- 
ing, 3,428,665 sittings; Afternoon, 2,367,379 sittings; 
vening, 3,855,394 sittings; making a total, at all three 
portions of the day, of 9,651,438 sittings. The follow- 
ing table shows the | 
Rate of 1ncREAsE in Decennial Periods, of the 
WesLEyan Meruonists, INDEPENDENTS, and Bar- 
ists respectively, in the whole of ExLAxD and 


WAaALzEs. e 
Number of Places of Worshi 
and Sittings at each Period. | Rate of In- 
PERIODS. crease per 
— ax + each 
1 a Places of 
Worship. Sittings. 
PROTESTANT CHUBCHES, 
Cnurch of England 14,077| 5,3179180 29°7 | 52°1 ) n a 
WESLEYAN M- 
Scottish Presbyterians: THODISTS (all 
United Presbyterian’ Church... 1 , 

n eeee U 

Presbyterian Church in England In 1801 9 6 6 „0 eeee 825 165,000 ee 
os WAR vances cvier 1485 296 ,000 80˙0 
Reformed Irish Presbyterians .,.. Wen 2748 549,600 85:0 
Independentsss .. 228 99 161 2 4622 924,400 68°2 
1 „ av oes eet 7819 1,563,800 69°2 
neral „ %%% % % „% „% „% „„ „„ „%% „ „%„46„*% 9 „„ 1851 5 9 „ „ „% „% „ ] 19 1 
e " 1 Wann * 
— EEE INDEPENDENTS :— 
—WAr Ä 

New Connexion General ,..... une. on 299,792 ef 

Undefined . geeees ee %%% „%„„„„„4„ „„ ” 1811 „ 5 1140 373,920 24˙7 
Society of Friends „ 1821 „ f „6 „ „ 1478 484,784 29'2 

ak 1 „005 655,672 35°3 

Unitar ian betete a eee 2606 854,768 30°4 
— ois tii bed a a 2244 1,067,760 24'9 
Wesleyan Methodists : Baptists (all 

Orig eal Connexion Branches): 

ieh oki cc kc cccss 
Primitive Methodists 2... ..... Ne eee 905 176,093 5 
Bible Christians . .... .. 8 ene ae 232,518 31°6 
M. Association ......cccos- 

Independent Methodists ........ „ 1621 4 . 1170 $17,070 36°4 

Wesleyan Reformers .......... % MOBL eee 1618 437,123 37°9 
Calvinistie Mcthodists : un at wre 589,154 34°7 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists....| 828 ene 2789 . 

Lady Huntingdon's Connexion. 109 | mae fil 
NEE ios cicins ses cages 6 From this it appears that neither of these bodies 
New Chur en b is advancing at à rate so rapid as formerly. But 
A isin cei, ie ea then it must also be remembered that neither is 
Isolated Congregations .......... 539 there room for such a rapid increage, singe the aggre- 
r ˙ ; 6 pern rate of increase my, Say half century has 

h Pro been so much more rapid than the increase of the 
French Protestant 3 population, that whereas in 1801 the number of 
8 Church of the Nether- sittings provided for every 1,000 persons was—by 

BNUB ecoccsessessesseses ee 2 ee Wesleyans, 18; by Independents, 34; and by 
German Protestant Reformers .... l Baptists, W. In 1851 the provision was—by Wes- 

Orne CurisTiAN CHURCHES. leyans, 123; by Independents, 59; and by Baptists, 
Roman Catholies s 570 42, 
dreck CHEE mn ee 8 A word or two respecting the body of whom so 
German Catholics .........000.. l much apprehension has, of late ycars, been enter- 
Italian Reformers. . 1 tained—we mean the Roman Catholics. 

ee 5 1 . e For every 1000 of the population, the Roman Ca- 

olic and Apostolic Church....| 3 tholics hg 8 sittings in R 10 sittings in 

Latter-Day Saints 222 311853. Protestants pro ; for every 1,000 

BAA 499 sittings in 1821, and 557 sittings in 
53 8, ee 11 851 © — 2 ge 

— . Proportion of sittings belonging to Ro- 

8 eee, al 101560 57.0160 man Catholics to those belonging to Protestants was 


1°8 to 100 at the former period, and 1°9 to 100 at 


| PROPORTION TO DIFFERENT CHURCHES. 
The ap 


tionment of accommodation amongst the 
various churches is next considered; and first, the 


the latter. 


The general result of the 


oo & inquiry as te accommo- 
dation is, 1 


there is wanted an additional supply 


* Including an estimate for defective returns. 
t This column casts 1 4 56°9: the remaining 0°1 
chiefly to the Wians, the Catholic and 


than accommodation for religious worship, so that 


Grund th Joe of which bodies 


— cent. 


of 1,644,734 sittings, if the population is to have an 
extent of accommodation which shall be undoubtedly: 
sufficient. These sittings, too, must be provided 


on for so much as a tenth per cent. of the — 


where they are wanted; f. e., in the large to 18 
tricts of the country,—more especially’ in 4 


1884. 


_THE NONCONFORMI 


st... 


To furnish this accommodation would probabl 
quire the erection of about 2,000 churches and chapels; 
which, in towns, would be of larger than the average 
size. This is assuming that all churches and sects 
may contribute their proportion to the work, and 
that the contributions of ＋ er be regarded as 
by just so much diminishing tHe efforts necessary to 
be made by other churches. II, as is probable, this 
supposition be considered et et will be 
required a further addition tò these 2,000 structures; 


the extent of which depends upon the views which | 86, Wesleyans 35, New Connexion 34, Ir tes 
may be entertained respecting what particular sects 34, New sbyterian Church 34, Church of - 
should be entirely disregard Of the total existing land 33, Wesleyan Association 82, Brethren 32, 


number of 10,212,563 sittings, the Church of England 
contributes 5,317,915, and the other churches, to- 


gether, 4, 894, 648. 5 

Mr. Mann then ventures the inquiry whether 
there is any reasonable probability of the deficiency 
being made good: 

If we inquire what Steps are being täken by the 
Christian church to satisfy this Want, theré is ample 
cause for hope in the history of the twenty years just 
terminated. In that interval the growth of population, 
which before had far outstripped the expansion of re- 
ligious institutions, has been less, considerably, than the 
increase of accommoiatioh—people having multiplied 
By 29 per cent., while sittings have increased by 46 per 
cent.; so that the number of sittings to 100 persons, 
which was only jifty in 1831, had risen to fifty-seven in 

1851. And although this increase has not been confined 
to one particular church, it will scarcely less perhaps 
be matter for rejoicing ; since, no doubt, the augmenta- 
tion has occurred in bodies whose exertions cannot fail 
to have a beneficial influence, whatever the diversities 
of ecclesiastical polity by which, it may be thought, the 
value of these bénefits in some degree is lessened. 
Doubtless, this AA display of modern zeal and 
liberality is only part of a continuous effort whith, the 
Christian Church ge Bent completely wakened to 
her duty, will not be relaxed till every portion of the 
land and every class of its inhabitants be furnished 
With at least the means and opportunities of worship. 

e field for future operations is distinctly marked ; 
the towns, both from their present actual destitution 
and from their incessant and prodigious growth, de- 
mand almost a concentration of endeavours—the com- 
bined exertions of thé general Church. 

It is also suggested whether more frequent services 
might not be held in the 25,000 edifices devoted to re- 
ligious Worship, and remarked that religious services 
in secular buildings have become more frequent of late 
years, and have been attended with success. 


Il. ATTENDANCE. 


We have seen that, in the gross, there are 34,467 
places of worship in England and Wales, with 
10,212,563 sittings. But, as many of these places of 
worship were closed upon each portion of the day, 
and the sittings in them consequently unavailable, 
it is with the provision in the open buildings that 
we must compare the number of attendants. In 
those open for the morning service there were (in- 
cluding an estimate for defective returns) 8,498,520 
sittings; in those open in the afternoon, 6,267,928 
sittings; in those open in the evening, 5,723,000 sit- 
tings. The total number of attendants (also includ- 
ing, estimates for omissions) was, in the morning, 
4,647,482; in the afternoon, 3,184,135; in the evening, 
3,064,449. From this it seems that, taking the three 
services together, less than half of the accommodation 
actually available is used. Taking any one service. 
in the day, there were actually attending public wor- 
ship less than half the number who, as far as physical 
impediments prevented, might have been attending. 
In the morning there were absent, without physical 
hindrance, 5,750,531; in the afternoon, 7,213,878; in 
the evening, 7,333,564. If we * that half of 
those present in the afternoon had not been present 
in the morning, and that a third of those attending 


in the evening were absent at the preceding services, | ff 


we should obtain a total of 7,261,032 separate per- 
sons who attended service either once or oftener upon 
the Census Sunday. But as the number who would 
be able to attend at some time of the day is more 
than 58 per cent. (which is the estimated number 
able to be present at one and the same time), probably 
reaching 70 per cent.—it is with this latter number 
(12,549,326) that this 7,261,082 must be compar 
and the result of such comparison would lead to the 
conclusion that; upon the Census Sunday, 5,288,294 
persons able to attend religious worship, once at least, 
neglected altogether 30 to do.“ 


The question then occurs, Is there sufficient aecom- 
modation for the non-aitendants? A detailed tabular 


statement is given, Sete which the general conclu- | P 
t 


sion is deduced, that unless absentees should all 
select the same service, there is — room for all 
the 70 per cent. whd, according to the estimate, are 
able to attend at least once upon the Sunday. So 
that it is tolerably certain that the 5,288,294 who 
every Sunday neglect religious ordinances, do so of their 
own free choice, and are not compelled to be absent on 
account of a deficiency of sittings. Nor will this con- 
clusion validated by a reference to the portion 
of accommodation which is free. We have seen that, 
out of a total of 10,212,563 sittings, 4,804,595 are 
thus described ; and the very fact that the others 
— in greatest measure, paid for (and therefore 

e 


to be used) appears to indicate that it is prin- 
cipally these 5 sittings that are thus unoc- 
cupied. : 


stributing the 7,261,082 persons who attended 
some religious services on the Census Sunday 
amongst the religious bodies, we find that out of every 


* It must not, however, be supposed that this 5,288,294 repre- 
sents the number of habitual neglecters of religious services. This 
number is absent every Sunday; but it is not always composed 
of the same persons. Some may attend occasionally only ; and if 
the number of such occasional attendants be considerable, there 


will always be a considerable number of absentees on any given 
Sunday. | 


— ee 
y res 


1000 the proportion would be as follows = leyans : 
125, Indepe ts 109, Particular Baptists 6 ch 
of England 52, Roman Catholic 142, imitive 


Methodist 37. The proportion per cent. of attend - 


ants to sittings of each denomination is us follows :— 
Wesleyan ormers 45, Particular Baptists 42, 


Welsh Methodists 41, Primitive ditto 41, General 
Baptists (New Connexion) 41, Moravians $2, Inde- 
dents 38, L. Huntingdon's Connexion 38, 
ormons 38, Bible Christians 37, General Baptists 


English Presbyterians 30, Church of Scotland 28, 
a Church 28, Unitarians 24, Jews 24, Friends 

8. : 

say fo — facts the oe is obvious that a 
ormidable part of the English people are habitual 
neglectors of public worship. 

Nor is it difficult to indicate to what particular class 
of the community this portion in the main belongs. 
The middle classes have augmented rather than di- 
minished that devotional sentiment and strictness of 
attention to religious services by which, for several 
centuries, they have so eminently been distinguished. 
With the upper classes, too, the subject of religion has 
obtained of late a marked degree of notice, and a regu 
lar church-attendance is now ranked amidst the recog- 
nised proprieties of life. It is to satisfy the wants of 
these twoclasses that the number of as yee structures 
has of late years so increased. But while the labouring 
myriads of our country have been multiplying with our 
17 material prospect? it cannot, it is feared, be 
stated that a corresponding increase has occurred in the 
attendance of this class in our religious edifices. More 
especially in cities and lafge towns it is observable how 
absolutely insignificant a portion of the congregations 


Sasa eas 
SUMMARY RESULTS. 


‘It ma de convenient to sum up in as few words 
as possible some of the most important results ob- 
tained by this —_ — 

There are, in England and Wales, 85 different re- 
ligious communities—27 native and indigenous, and 


9 foreign. | 
There are provided by the whole of these 
sects combined — 34,467 places of worship, and 
But, making allowance for 


9,467,738 sittings. 
unequal distribution, there is accommodation onl 
for the spiritual wants of 8,753,279 p It 
estimated that provision is required for 68 per cent. 
of the population, but there is actually accommoda- 
wy 4 46 per cent. 

here is @ deficient provision for 1,644,734 
sons, who might attend public worship, if they 
would. This deficiency prevails almost exclusively 
in towns, especially in towns, To furnish ac- 
commodation for these absentees, additional sittings 
must be provided, equal to about 3000 churches and 
chapels. While in rural districts there is provi- 
sion for 66°5 per cent. of the population, in urban 
parishes the provision is only for 46°0 per cent. of 
the population. Nevertheless, the rate of church 
accommodation has increased faster than the popu- 
lation. Thus, from 1831 to 1841, the increase was 
respectively 22°5 and 14°5; from 1841 to 1851, 19°4 
to 12°6; so that the number of sittings to 100 per- 
sons, which was only fifty in 1831, had risen to 
seven in 1851. The last half-cen has added no 
less than 19,387 places of worship and 5,041,440 sit- 
tings to the accommodation existing in 1801. Of 
this large number the Established Church has pro- 
vided 2529 churches, at an estimated cost of 


is composed of artizans. They fill, perhaps, in youth, 
our National, British, and Sunday-schools, and there 


£9,087,000 only. None of these places of worshi 
except those connected with the Church of Englant 


receive the elements of a religious education; but, no have been aided by state assistance, and that deno- 


sooner do they mingle in the active world of labour 
than, subjected to the constant action of opposing 


1 
1 


influences, they soon become as utter strangers to reli- | 


— ordinances as the people of a heathen country. 
m whatever cause, in them or in the manner of 
their treatment by religious bodies, it is sadly certain 
that this vast, intelligent, and growingly important 
section of our 1 is thoroughly estranged from 
our religious institutions in their present aspect. 


Mr. Mann then, with great force and judgment, 


adverts to some of the prominent causes of this 
sad neglect of religious institutions under the follow | 


mination only to the extent of EI, 663,429. 

Of the total number of sittings er by all de- 
nominations, 4, 804, 895 are put under the tion 
“ free,” that is, not specially appropriated, 

The accommodation 2 by the leading de- 
nominations for the spiritual wants of the people is 
as follows: 


} 
{ 


ing heads—Social distinctions—indifference of the 
churches to the social condition of the poor —miscon- 


ception of the motives of ministers— poverty and 
crowded dwellings—and the inadequate supply of 
Christian agency. At present we are unable to refer 
to these important considerations in detail. He 
suggests that there is absolute necessity for aggressive 
measures, and that, as experience has proved, the 
masses are not inaccessible. Of the different reme- 
dial measures proposed, he mentions the subdivision 
of parishes, the extension of lay agency in the Church 
of England and amongst Dissenters, Sunday-school 
agency and the extension of the episcopate. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


In bringing his report to a close, Mr. Mann makes 
the following observations:—It has been my study 
strictly to fulfil the task of a reporter,—ppinting out 
results, but not constructing arguments; describing 
fairly the opinions of others, but not presuming to 
express my own. It is, however, in the facts and 
figures which succeed tliat any value which belongs 
to this inquiry will be found; and these—much 
labour having been bestowed on them—are, I think, 
sufficiently complete to justify whatever inferences 
may, by those accustomed to statistical investigations, 
airl be deduced. Inquiry upon such a subject will 
not be considered as beneath the notice or beyond 
the province of a Government, if only it be recollected 
that, apart from those exalted and immeasurable in- 
terests with which religion is connected in the des- 
tinies of all—on which it is the office rather of the 
Christian preacher to dilate—no inconsiderable por- 


tion of the secular prosperity and peace of individuals 


and states nds on the extent to which a pure re- 
ligion is professed and practi followed. If we could 
imagine the effects upon a pedple’s temporal condition 
of two different modes of treatment—education sepa- 
rate from religion, and religion separate from education 
—doubtless we should gain a most impressive lesson of 
the inappreciable value of religion even to a nation’s 
hysical advancement. For, whatever the dissuasive 
influence, from crime and sser vice, of those re- 
fined ideas which in general accompany augmented | 
knowledge, yet undoubtedly it may occur that, under 
the opposing influence of social misery, increased 
intelligence may only furnish to the and 
the criminal increased facilities for evil. t the 
wider and more penetrating influence exerted by 
religious principle—controlling sciemee rather than 
refining taste—is seldom felt without in 
addition to its higher — 22 | 
and habits which can scarcely to render indi- 
viduals prosperous and states secure. Applying to 
the regulation of their daily conduct towards them- 
selves and towards society the same high ions 
which control them in their loftier relations, ian 
men become, almost wy te sf tem ind 


) perate, indus- 
trious, and provident, as part * 1 duty; 
and Christian citizens acquire respect for human 


laws from having learnt to reverence those which 
are divine. The history of men and states shows 
nothing more conspicuously than this—that in pro- 
— as a pure and practical religion is asknow- 

ged and pursued, are individuals materially pros- 
perous, and nations orderly and free. It is thus 
that religion “ has the promise of the life that now 


Churches, Sittings. 

Church of England .;.:..:.. 14,077 . 4,922,412 
Independents . 2,060 1,002,507 
Baptists (all sections) ...... 2,485 405,663 
phir. Sag (all sections) . 38, 852 2,052,744 
„„ 570 164,664 
Isolated Churches ............ 539 90,048 


Total of all sects......... 84,467 9,467,768 
The proportion of the Church of England to all 
other sects combined is consequently as follows: 
14,077 churches and 4,922,412 sittings to 14,506 
churches and 4,545,326 sittings. 
For every 100 sittings provided by the 4,545,326 
Establishment, Dissenters provide 93. Yet the ac- 


commodation furnished by Dissenters is more used 


than that provided by the Church. Of every 1,000 
sittings, the available sittings are:—Church of Eng- 
land, 649; other Protestant Churches, 690. In this 
view the total accommodation provided by the latter 
exceeds by a little the total available accommodation 
provided by the Church of England. -In Wales 
there is ample provision for réligious worship, the 
far larger portion of which is furnished by Dissen- 
ters. [We shall furnish some details on this subject 
in a future number. | . 

Protestant Dissenting Churches provide accom- 
modation for 4,659,422 persons, or for 26 per cent. 
of the population, and 45°6 per cent. of the aggregate 
provision of the country; whereas in 1801 the num- 
ber of sittings provided for every 1,000 ns was 
by Wesleyans, 18? by Independents, 34; and by 
Baptists, 20. In 1851 the provision was—by Wes- 
leyans, 123; by Independents, 59; and by Baptists, 
42. 


The sittings provided by all denominatiohs were 
used to the following extent on the Census Sunday 
morning, 4,428,338 ; afternoon, 3,030,280 ; evening, 
2,960,772. It may be roughly stated that only one- 
half of the accommodation provided for religious 
worship in this country is made use of. Further, it 
appears that as many a8 5,288,294 persons, able to 
attend, are absent every Sunday from religious ser- 
vices, for all of whom there is accommodation for at 
least one serviee. With these facts before us, we 
may safely come to the conclusion of the L 4 — 
“ That neglect like this, in a of ies for 


worship indicates the insufficiency of any mere - 
2 to the number of religious buil ; that the 

test difficulty is to fill the churches when pro- 
vided ; and that this can only be | hed by a 


esse addition to the number of efficient, earnest, re- 
gious teachers, clerical and lay, by whose persua- 
sions the reluctant population might be won. 


„ The above is only a summary of the gene- 
ral deductions from these voluminous returns. 


Many striking and interesting results are conse- 


quently left unnoticed. In future numbers we shall 
endeavour to extract and comment upon the most 
important facts thus made public, in order that we 
may present our readers with a full and comprehen- 
sive analyses of the most important document on the 
state of religion in this country that has ever been 
pe pk meanwhile, much — inttating t 


a copious abridgment of the a ee 5 


Mann himself, and containing 160 
reet, for the 


price of one shilling. We 


is, as well as of that which is to come.” 


by Messrs, Routledge of | 
have no doubt it will have 
a very extensive sale. | | 


“ 


SUMMARY , ACCOMMODATION AND ATTENDANCE IN EWGLAN D AND WALES. Popvtation, 17,927,609. 


Number of Places open for Worship 
at each Period of the day, on Sunday, March 30, 1851, 
and Number of Sittings thus available. 


Sittings. t 


Dates at which the Buildings were erected or appropriated 
to Religious Purposes. 


Number of Attendants 7 
at Public Worship on Sunday, 
March 30, 1851. 


1 Number 


of Places of Worship. Number of Sittings.“ 


Reviciogs DENOMINATION. * 
5 Places of Worship. 


‘| Tora. 


Free. 


1 


Not dis- 


TorAL. 


Evening. 


After - 
noon. 


Morning. 


After - 
noon. 


Evening. 


to 1831. 


1821 


1831 
to 1841. 


to 1851. 


1841 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 
| BRIrIisH : 
Church of England and Ireland 


JANUARY 4, 1854. 


ARE RE . r RRR A TT TT LTE ⁵ůñ. . — !... ² V RR Rm ae 


United Presbyterian Church 
Presbyterian Church in England 


Reformed Irish Presbyterians 
Independents, or Congregationalists 


General 


Baptists (not otherwise defined) 


Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 


Sandemanians, or Glassites 
New Church 
—— 
Isolated Congregations 


— 
2 
2 
2) 
2 
2, 
— 
2 
2 
2 
— 
— 
— 


Catholic and Apostolic Church 
Latter-day Saints, or Mormons 


3,947,371 


4,443,093 


1,077,274 | 


9,467,738 


2,900,772 


21,371 


8,028,595 


5,846,120 


5,488,617 


3,141 


— * 


4,866 


5,594 | 


1,803,773 


2,422 
5,275 


2,128,395 


995,244 


1,000 
5,270 
1,890 


20,779 


1,050 


240 
432 


4,922,412 


12,914 
30,401 
40,458 


120 
1,002,507 


198,242 
35,210 


638 
11,865 
15,869 
90,048 


2,172 
560 


2,371, 732 


6,949 
17,188 
22,607 


515,071 


51,406 


20 
1,607 
11,016 


1,043 


803,141 


73,282 
200 


2,622 
15,954 


1,673 


4,546,521 


12,914 
29,914 
40,258 


120 
$71,176 


3,498,289 


2,180 
7, 908 
7,250 


120 
426,964 


12,569 
294,449 
300 
1,787 
22,679 
42,072 


1,701,575 


18,823 
27,540 


31,470 
170 
7,818 
14,170 
70,861 ° 


300 
530 
200 
85,804 
300 
5,043 
20,892 
5,771 


3 


29 
1 


oe 


276 


62 


4 
113 


— 


1 


out of the 18,052 op n in the evening. 
rectification, some of their congregations 


similar details respeeting isolated congre 
our present number. The first shows the 


umber of 


§ These numbers for the Independent Methodists are inaccurate. By a 


have been included. with those of other bodies. 


we cannot find room in 


„ discovered too late for 


„H U- treet, Peckham, Surrey; and published by him at the Office, No. 69, Fleet-street, London.—January 4, 1854, 
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